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CHAPTER ONE 


BACKGROUNDS 


Perhaps no war In the history of the United States has been 
so overlooked although so well recorded as the third campaign of 
the Indian Wars (1790-1795), led by Major General "Mad" Anthony 
Wayne. With few exceptions, American history texts pass it off 
with a bare mention. And yet, available for study are correspond- 
ence and papers that record in full detail the importance of this 
campaign to the full development of the United States as a nation. 

The Whiskey Rebellion, little more than a taxpayers! riot, ts 
never forgotten, though, in the 1790's, it was regarded as of little 
importance in relation to the concurrent Indian Wars. Likewise, 
the political phases of early Western history are always included 
as integral and important facets of the early national history of 
the United States. Why the military campaign that strengthened 
the political actions should be brushed aside is somewhat astonish- 
inge 
What historians have failed to realize is that the westward 
movement would have had an entirely different development, pro- 
bably would have been considerably slowed, had it not been for the 
military and diplomatic successes of Wayne; national prestige 
would have received a nearly fatal blows and, in spite of diplomatic 
"agreements," the Western territory might have been divided with 
other nations. 

Historians have often shrugged off the Indian Wars and Waynets 
ultimate military and diplomatic victories as isolated Indian 
affairs which merit no national or international concern. Such 
is far from the: truth. The debates in Congress, the journalism 
of the day, and the international interest in these isolated 
Indian affairs belie this attitude. [f independence was won at 
Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown, the securing and ultimate main- 
tenance of American nationalism was primarily established in the 
West in this critical periode 

At the conclusion of the American Revolution, the area north 
and west of the Ohio River was included in the peace settlement 
at Paris of 1783. George Rogers Clark's campaigns of the 1770ts-80!'s 
notwithstanding (he had failed to reduce Detroit, the British 
stronghold anyway), the acquisition of ‘the vast region he explored 
and defended was primarily a diplomatic victory of the 
American peace commissioners, John Adams and John Jay. French 
hopes of regaining a foothold in North America were dashed and 
the resourceful British Secretary of State, William Fitzmaurice, 
Earl of Shelburne, hoping to sptit the Franco-American alliance 
and retail trade with the states, agreed to the [783 settlement. 

From the conclusion of the French and Indian War until the 
Paris Treaty of 1783, British merchants and traders had been 
extending and increasing their operations in the area north and 
west of the Ohio River. Detroit, once a center of French fur- 


trading, now became the chief depot for British traders. More and 
more merchants began to realize that the fur wealth of the area 
was still but lightly tapped; that its potentialities were most 
inviting. 

Shelburne's schemes aside, the men the British sent fo negoti- 
ate with the American delegates were second class diplomats af best. 
They had no acquaintance with the territory of which they were dis= 
posing. Likewise the American representatives, at the time, were 
ignorant of the importance of the Northwestern frontier. In ferms 
of the area itself, this region was ceded to the United States, the 
British not knowing what they were giving up, the Americans not sure 
of what they had received. 

This state of affairs did not long endure. As soon as the 
British merchants learned of the wholesale abandonment of the 
Northwest to the United States, they stormed the Court of St. James's 
and demanded redress. So hearty were their remonstrances that 
George II|ts ministry, playing its usual role of duplicity, ordered 
the border posts within the acknowledged limits gf the United States 
as set by the Treaty of Paris (1783) to be held.“ This order was 
given on the day previous to the British notification of approval 
of the treaty (April 8, !78), but the order was kept secrete 
British embroilments in Europe at the time did not welcome further 
disturbances from across the Atlantic. 

Making a treaty was one thing; fulfilling its obligations 
quite another. Among other causes for dispute, it soon became 
apparent to the United States that Britain was not about to 
abandon the border posts. The United States complained. The British 
ministry was ready with an excuse. If British creditors were not 
repaid their just debts and if loyalists were not reimbursed for 
damages suffered during the Revolution, the posts would be held. 
lt was as simple as that. 

This was not actually within the context of the treaty pro- 
visions. Congress had agreed to "recommend," not enforce the payment 
of just debts to loyalists; that is, Congress would be required only 
to make such recommendations to the states. The states must do the 
acting. However, the states, on the whole, had ignored Congress. Even 
had it wished to be more forceful, the United States government under 
the Articles was powerless to coerce its member states. .Thus an impasse 
was reached. The United States made its verbal demands; the British 
ministry remained adamant in its stand. 

[f the government of the Articles was weak in foreign affairs, 
it was not strong in domestic. From 1783, at the close of the war,- 
until 1789, when the new constitution was: adopted, the central govern- 
ment proved to be an unwieldy and inefficient organ. For the most 
part, of necessity, it played a holding game. Its weakness and 
utter inability to deal with most major problems (such as the 
Northwest question) led to the eventual realization that only a 

strongly constituted government could endure. ~ , 

As in almost all of its affairs, the Articles! co’e-nment played 
a defensive role in the Northwest. The government ss). oct a military 
force under Colonel Josiah Harmar to keep the area 1: = ed from 
American immigration until policies could be worked out, wii le 
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British and French traders still! operated openly in the region, | 
some residing there. With limited success, Colonel Harmar's army 
attempted to drive out the American squatters. who. had settled along 
the margins of the Ohio River. Meanwhile, the fur trade continued 
‘to grow anc British Indian agents taok up residence..in the Maumee 
Valley. 

‘ Theoretically, the Western lands were closed to eet 
until four things were accomplished: (1) the decision on state 
claims in ‘the region, (2).the partial or total extinction of 
Indian title, (43) provisions for survey and sale of the land,.and 
(4) covenants of government... With this problem the Articles'. 
government wrestiéed and partially solved them. 

~ (1) New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Goanect Jout all 
laid claim to certain portions: of the Northwest Territory, New 
York, the first to give up its claims to the federal government 
(1780), based its title on its former guardianship of the Iro- 
quois Indians, part of whom lived in the region. Virginia, who 
yielded in 1784, founded her claim on. her 1609. charter which gave 
the colony land “from sea to sea, west and Northwest.". Hers. was 
the strongest claim, having been augmented by the expeditions of 
Lord Dunmore and George Rogers Clark. Upon this she capitalized 
by demanding and receiving a large tract of land lying between | 
the Scioto and Little Miami rivers to be-used to pay the bounties 
of Virginia's Revolutionary War soldiers. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, too, had sea to sea charters, but both gave up their 
claims, the former ‘in 1785, the Jatter in 1786. An area stretching 
along the shore of Lake Erie from Sandusky Bay to the Pennsylvania 
border and southward to the lst parallel was retained by Connecticut. 

{2) Extinction of the tndian title to the Jands in the North- 
west was more difficult. The treaties of Fort Stanwix (178), Fort 
McIntosh (!785), Fort Finney (1786), and Fort Harmar (1789) all 
proved abortive. What one group of Indians would agree to, another 
group discarded; and thus Indian affairs in |7°9 were iittle better 
than they had been in 1784... Nevertheless, feigning goac faith in 
these treaties, the government went ahead on the next step of open- 
“Ing the land; previsions for its survey and sale. . 

. (3). The Ordinance of 4t7°5 was the result:of a number. ae 
suggestions and proposals. tts main importance ana its most 
lasting effect was the establishment of the rectangular survey 

“of land as the fundamental, if not always. used, SYS haB of platting 
public lands. ; 

(4) The final eatsne eteaesraet tl was ear by the passage 
of the Northwest Ordinance (1787), considered by many historians 
to be Khenoniy major accomplishment of the government .under the 
Articles. sale 

However, with the possible exception of the Indian negot ia- 
tions, all four of these were. important achievements. Yet, one 
must note that none was fully implemented under the Confederation 
government. This remained for the post-17@S. period. 

The delay of active implementation of these. verbal programs 
gave the British tire to strengthen their ties in the area. And 
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so, when an adequate central government was established in the 
United States, the British-Indian alliance was too strong to be 
abrogated by vocal protestations. 

On the surface, the Indian Wars seem minor skirmishes between 
white and red mene In truth, their scope was far broader and much 
more importante 

There is no doubt that the Indians, individually and as a 
group, resisted the white Americans. The basis of this resistance, 
however, was not the white man, per se, but the white man as a 
settler. Prior to settlement, the Indian had learned to live and 
ally himself with the traders: French, British, or American, The 
idea of settlement injected a new and discordant note into frontier 
harmony. The red man knew that, eventually, should settlement 
take place, his hunting ground would be destroyed and he would be 
removed from his lands. This has happened over and over againe 
Now he felt he must join vith any ally, either red or white, to 
make a stand. 

Secondly, the British-Canadian fur trader saw the United 
Statest actual possession of the Northwest as a death-knell for 
his lucrative and growing business. The Upper Canadian economy 
depended on this trade. As soon as it became evident that the 
paper programs were intended to be implemented, the Britishe 
Canadians, lending a sympathetic ear to the Indian fears, began 
a series of intrigues in which the Indian was used as a military 
force to combat American designs. The Indiants fear of losing 
his land made easy his exploitation by his British allies. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the international 
prestige of the United States was at stake. Immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution the new nation was young, but scarecly vigorous 
and healthye On all sides it had naively displayed its weaknesses. 
The bonds forged during the war broke down into an interstate 
strife of alarming proportions. Men (such as Patrick Henry) who 
had spoken strongly for independence now fought and discouraged 
a postwar concept of strength through unity. Lack of authority 
not only diseased the domestic scene, but left the nation a natural 
prey for the colonial vultures of Europe. Britein had never given 
up hope of regaining her lost colonies. Spain eyed with envy the 
trans-Allegheny West which bordered on Louisiana, and, as time went 
on, France became more and more inclined toward the establishment 
of a new empire in the New World, an idea which, just a few years 
before, the American peace commissioners had foiled during the 
negotiations which ended the Revolution. 

This state of affairs was fully reaiized by the government 
leaders in Philadelphia, One misstep misht destroy the hard-won 
independence like a house of cards. A glorious military victory 
would assure the strength of the United States in the eyes of the 
world and, perhaps, even establish its status as a nation among 
the family of nations. 

With the opening of the Northwest Territory for settlement 
and thus the reassignment of Harmar's mission from one of keeping 
out settlers to one of defending settlement, these points of con- 
test were brought clearly into focus. 
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_The first fruits were not encouraging. Harmar's untrained 
and. ill-equipped army was no match for the British-inspired and 
armed indians. Gathered in a strong confederacy under British 
supervision, they operated freely from their home base in the 
Maumee Valley. Bands swooped down on the frontier settlements, 
killing, kidnapping, and pillaging. Many an isolated cabin 
was fired by the Indian torch, its heap of ashes a smoking 
monument to Indian resistance and American weakness. The first 
vigorous tide of settlers ebbed. Some returned home to the east- 
ward, discouraged and disillusioned. Those who stayed remained 
in fear and trembling. , a19vC 

Harmar had tried to break the Indian menace (1790). Attack- 
ing its headquarters at the Miami Villages (now Fort Wayne, Ind-~ 
jana), his force was dispersed and severely beaten, The Indian 
warriors under Little Turtle waxed triumphant and British agents 
such as Alexander McKee, Simon Girty, and Matthew Elliott, all 
Revolutionary War renegades, Hale on with pleasure at the 
American route 

The next year, Arthur St. Clair, an outstanding officer of the 
Revolution and now governor of the Northwest Territory, made a 
second attempt to quell the hostilities and regain American honor. 
Not having full respect for the Indian as a soldier, he let his 
force be ambushed and nearly annihilated on the banks of the 
Wabash, November h, 1791 (present Fort Recovery, Ohio). Three- 
quarters of his army of 1,200 men were killed or wounded. American 
honor had yet to be retrieved and American status as a nation yet 
to be won. 

For many, both on the frontier and in the East, the news of 
St. Clair's.massacre. came.as a bombshel!. Washington's confidence 


‘was shaken, .There were those who wished to. abandon the whole 


project. Britain eudde> ac Ret tne up the region as an Indian 
buffer states | 

Buf Washington, ful ty ‘aware of the implications of an 
American withdrawal from the Northwest, decided to make another 
attempt. After surveying 4 field of candidates for the position 
of ‘commander of the United et ahes AMEINY, 4 he settled upon Anthony 
“Wayne. — 

Though Sie a rerutation for reckléssnéss, Wayne was a 
martinet, a perfectionist. He was born acctaimed and cursed. He 
was the type of individual about whom no moderate views were en- 
tertained. His devotedness to the military life, his sense of 
honor,and his gallantry were unassailed. On the other hand, he 
was an unmitigated egotist. Vocal at times when silence would 
have been a virtue, he drew sharp criticisms for his views on 
individuals and institutions. Yet, even his most ardent enemles 
feared and respected him. 

Much of Waynets blow and bluster was a facade. He was well 
aware of his own limitations. In accepting Washington's appointment, 
he wrote, "more may be expected than will be in my power to perform," 
On the outside, he breathed courage,:pride, and honor. Inwardly, 
he felt a keen respect for his adversaries and pondered thought- 
fully his plans for their defeat. 


The study herein contained deals with Wayne's administration 
and operation of the American army in the West and attempts fo 
point out that it was he, more than any other individual, who 
forged the army into an effective fighting instrument, which not 
only accomplished its mission against the Indian Confederacy and 
brought peace to the frontier, but also laid many of the foundations 
upon which the United States Army has been based. 
The following narrative is divided into two broad sectionse 
The first deals with the army primarily as an administrative and 
training force under the leadership of "Mad" Anthony. The period 
covered extends from Wayne's taking over the command in April, 1792 
until the army descended the Ohio, in combat readiness, in the 
- spring of 1793. It was during this time that fhe ma jor administrative 
and operations! problems were met and, for the most part, solved. 
The second section takes the army into the field acainst the 
Indians and demonstrates how the administrative and operational 
procedures adopted ana pursued by Wayne paid off in actual combate 
Perhaps most importantly, this study points out those innovations 
and practices of Wayne which not only assured victory in his time, 
but have become a part of American military exercise and tradition 
ever since. There is no attempt to hide Wayne's light under a 
bushel. As. he set his candle on the table, so shal! we leave it 
there. The commander-in-chief was a remarkable man, sometimes 
petty in his attention to detail, but always keeping the first 
things first. Despite of his sobriquet "mad," Wayne followed a 
pattern of cool, calculated efficiency against what must have 
seemed insurmountable odds. This study tells his storys 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE LEGAL ARMY 


The army bill enacted by Congress on March 5, 1792, and which 
coincided with Waynets appointment as commander of the military 
forces of the United States was, to all intents and purposes, the 
first act really organizing a military establishment in the United 
States. For the first time an adequate force was provided for and 
measures were taken to activate a truly national army. 

For two and one half years acrimonious debates had been carried 
on in Congress concerning the composition of a proper military es- 
tablishment. While budgetary and state rights interests questioned 
the formation of a strong national army (along with a strong national 
government), the principal issue centered on the relative merits of 
militia and a standing army. 

This main debate grew out of the three major references in the 
constitution to military matters. 

The first reference to a military force is found in the pre- 
amble:" . . « provide for the common defence . .. e” The second 
is Articte |, Section 8, in which Congress is given the power to 
", . « raise and support armies." The third mention is in Article 
[!, Section 2, relative to the powers vested in the office of the 
President: "The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and the militia of the several J ee 
when called into the actual service of the United States... ."! 


These, then, were the constitutional bases upon which the Bi tary 
establishment was to be founded and the debate on the "how" began al- 
most immediately. 

When the new government came into being in the spring of 1789, 

a United States Army was in existence. Primarily a remnant of the old 
Continental Army of Revolutionary War days, it was only a poorly-= 
manned regiment doing duty on the frontier under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Josiah Harmar. Placed at the con- 
fluence of ‘the Ohio and Muskingum rivers in the mid-1780's, its 

first mission had been that of expelling squatters from the lands 
north and west of the Ohio River. After the passage of the Ordinance 
of 1787, it became a protective force for frontier settlements, 
primarily Marietta, Gallipolis, and Cincinnati. This was its assigned 
mission when the new government took office in 1789. Under the 
Confederation government, it had been administered by the Congressional 
committee on military affairs, under the leadership of Henry Knox, the 
wartime commander of the Continental Artillery. -The assumption of the 
new government did not alter these arrangements essentially as George 
Washington retained Knox in a semi-official capacity as head of the 
military branch pending the action of the new Congress to make proper 
laws for the organization, operation, and administration of United 
States military forces. 

Action by the Congress along these lines was painfully slowe 
This was perhaps because on May 25 Washington had gent the Treaty 
of Fort Harmar to the Senate for its confirmation.© With it sent a 


review of Indian affairs since the Revolution together with a series 
of resolutions which, if adopted, would mean the acceptance by the 
Senate of all past treaties and agreements made with the northwestern 
tribes.? It is significant that this-review and these resolutions 
were forwarded by the President, but written by Knox, who gave his 
address as the "War Office." . 

It is interesting to note that, upon this occasion, Knox, and 
obviously the government, looked upon. Indian affairs as a proper 
sphere of operation for the military establishment. -It is further 
to be pointed out that Knox, acting under presidential orders, signed 
himself of the "War Department," wpen, in fact, at this juncture, 
no such office officially existed.’ | | 

Be that as it may, Knox's report and resolutions seem to have 
-lutled the Congress into an apathy concerning the establishment of a 
military machine. : | ren 

Finally, on July 6, 1789, at the insistence of Washington, a 
bill to create a Department of War was introduced in the Senate. 
However, it took until August 7 to. get approval from both houses. 

The same day, Washington, perhaps somewhat perturbed by the 
tardiness of Congress in acting on Indian affairs and the lack of 
decision on the question, directed a message to the legislative 
branch. The first part contained suggestions-for dealing with 
[Indians in the “southern district,” that is, those residing,soquth 
of the Ohio Rivere However, the second was more to the point as 
concerned the establishment and regulation of a military forces 


Along with this object [treating the southern 
[ndians] | am. induced to suggest another, with the 
‘national importance and necessity of which | am deeply 
impressed == | mean some uniform and effective system 
for the militia of the United States. It is unnecessary 
to offer arguments in recommendation of a measure,; on 
which the honor, safety, and well-being af our country 
so evidently.and so essentially depend, but it may .not, _. 
be amiss to observe. that’ | am particularly anxious if. 
should receive as early attention as circumstances will 
admit, .because it is now in our power to avail ourselves 
of the military knowledge, disseminated. throughout. the - . 
several States, by means of the many well-instructed 
officers and soldiers of the late army; a resource which. . 
is daily diminishing by death and other causes. ;To suffer 
this peculfar advantage to pass away .unimproved, would: . 
be to neglect an oppo: tunity which will never again occur, 
unless, unfortunate, we should again.be involved in a, 
long and arduous wat .° ’ . 7. 
It would appear from this that Washington favored the militia over 
a federal force. Certainly he was correct in noting that veterans 
of the Revolution could and should be used to advantage in training 
a militia force. As he indicated pointedly, the veterans were getting 
old and were engaged in enterprizes other than.the military. While 
it could not be expected.that they would or could be used in a re- 
gular force, their experience could .be.used to advantage in training 
the part-time militia soldiers. 


However, if the August 7th message appeared to indicate a lean- 
ing of the President toward the militia, another message, sent three 
days later (August 10), allayed such fears. Noting that Congress had 
done nothing to legalize the regular army in being (Harmar's regi- 
ment), he wrote, in part: 

- These troops were raised by virtue of the resolves 
of Congress on the 20th October, 1786, and the 3d of 
October, 1787, in order to protect the frontiers from 
the depredations of the hostile Indians; to prevent al | 
intrusions: on the public lands, and to facilitate the 
surveying and selling of the same, for the purpose of 
reducing the public debt. 

As these important objects continue to requre the 

aid of the troops, it is necessary that the establishment 
should, in all respects, be conformed by law to the con- 
stitution of the United States./ 

While Congress debated and delayed passage of an act to create 
(or, following Washington's August l!Oth advice to legalize) a fed- 
eral army, the passage of the bill to create an executive Department 
of War was at least a step toward this end, | 

This act, consisting of four short sections, outlined the organ 
ization and responsibilities of the War Department. 

Section | provided for an officer to be designated the secretary 
of Ware His duties were to cover such military, naval, and Indian 
affairs as might be assigned to him by the President. Section 2 pro-= 
vided for a clerk to keep records. Section 3 was a requirement of 
an oath of allegiance from all appointees in the War Department, and 
Section h requested the transfer of al! such records, books, and 
papers from the old Confederation Sacre pany of War to him who shal | 
be appointed in consequence of the act. 

While the act is short in terms of words, it is to be noted that 
wide discretionary powers were given to the Secretary, through the 
President. It is likewise to be noted that this act set the pattern 
of dealing in United States = Indian affairs for many years to come, 
including treaty-making powers. As a matter of fact, it is because 
of this act that Anthony Wayne received his mission of diplomacy in 
formulating the Treaty of Greene Ville nearly six years later. 

On the surface, the linking of Indian and military affairs might 
seem an odd alliance. However, one must remember that, from the 
close of the Revolution, military force was primarily necessary be- 
cause of the Indians. Thus, this act was in keeping with a tradition 
already in force and was, therefore, merely a carry-over from past 
practices. 

However , tradition or no, this act (and its practical background) 
did set the Indians apart. While the affairs of other foreign 
nations (and, in treaty-making instances, the Indians were so re- 
garded) came under the Department of State, Indian relations were re- 
legated to the Department of Ware Treaties arising from negotiations 
of both departments required Senate approval. 

If Washington had appeared anxious about the establishment of a 
Department of War and consequent recognition of a military force, one 


must note that he appeared in no hurry to make his appointment of a 
head of this new department. Not until September [1th was Knox noii~ 
inated to the post which,-in fact, he had held since the beginning 
of the new government. The senate confirmed him the following day.|e 

Still nothing had been done to legalize Harmarts army or fo pro- 
vide for a substitute force. On August 22nd, Knox had warned of a 
threat of Indian warfare in the-:Southern District and had recommended 
that an attempt should be made-to ally the estimated 1,000 hostile 
warriors to the United States. !3 2" 

Likewise, northwest of the Ohio River all was not quiescent. 
Washington, perhaps fearful of an Indian war in this sector and 
faced with the possibility that Congress might adjourn without con- 
firming Harmar's force and thus remove federal protection from the 
frontier, recommended, on September [6th,tthe calling of militiamen 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia to protect the area. No action was 
forthcoming on this suggestion and the session ground toward its 
eee ‘ 

Then, just a few days before adjournment, a bill was introduced 
(September 26) to legalize Harmar's army. On ‘the last day of ‘the 
session, without any heated discussion, it was passed (September 29),!9 

In essence, the act of September 29th was precisely what its 
title indicated: "An act to recognize and adopt to the Constitution 
of the United States, the establishment of the troops raised under 
the resolves of the United States, in Congress assembled, and for 
other purposes therein mentioned." The troops were to receive the 
same pay, were to pursue the same mission, and to take an oath to 
the new government. The only new note was in Section 5. This gave 
the President specific authority to call into service state militia- 
men to protect the inhabitants from Indians. 

The final section of the act, however, showed that it was the 
intention of the Congress to make provision for a military force 
‘in the near future: whe 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act 

shall continue, and be ‘n force until the end of the 

next session of congress and no longer. |! 

The same day a bill was passed providing $137,000 "for defraying 
-the expenses of the department of war." 

When Congress reconvened in early 1790 it was immediately faced 
with the establishment of a military force. The act of 1789 had been 
only a holding action pending the disposal of other seemingly more 
relevant matters relating to the establishment of the new govern- 
ment. However, that act hed set the tenor of future debate by the 


inclusion of. the militic ~ <:se. Both Washington and Knox appear to 
have sensed this and we > -oaty with @ 2 sn which, while if would 
compromise a standing ai,, reverthe ess would provide for a more 


nearly adequate militia force. ‘Washington had already suggested that 
the talents and skills of: the Revolutionary War veterans should be 
exploited and the plan he and Knox sent to the Senate on varndary 
20, 1790, would have accomplished this aim, among other things. 8 

Too, both the President and his Secretary of War were particular- 
ly anxious that measures should be taken as soon as possible to set up 
some kind of military force, any kind to protect the western frontier. 
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Though the precartousness of Harmar's situation (despite the Treaties 
of Fort Harmar) had not yet permeated the seat of government, it had 
indicated that something must be done and done quickly to remedy a 
potentially serious situation on the northwest frontiers. At almost 
the same time, troubles south of the Ohio also threatened to break 
into open warfare, thus complicating an already complex problem. 

The acts which set up the Department of War and which legalized 
Harmar's force in the summer and early fall of 1789 had been more 
by-play. The real struggle began with the second session of the 
Congress in 1790. For a moment, then, let us look at the problems 
which the government faced as it began serious consideration of the 
establishment of a regular military force and machine of ware 

When the United States! constitution received approval on 
September 1[7, V787; its Pues uae as has been noted, specifically 
mentioned the "common defense." Article |, Section 8, also pre- 
viously noted, went further by giving the Congress power to"raise 
and support armies," and Article I1, Section 2, noted that "The 
President shal! be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States." The mission of this 
force was specified to be for the insurance of the execution of the 
laws, the putting down of insurrections, and the repelling of in- 
vasionse 

Two items of importance immediately come into view. In the 
first place, it was Congress, not the President, or his advisors, 
who retained the power. to raise and support armies. In other words, 
the President became commander-in-chief of only such military force 
as the Congress deemed necessary. 

_ Quite obviously this was one more safeguard against tyranny. It 
would keep "the man on horseback" from establishing himself. By .not 
only determing the size, but also by providing the financial where- 
withal of the army, the Congress could effectively curb the establish- 
ment of a military junta which might conceivably overthrow the 
nationts democratic and republican institutions and aspirations. 

Likewise, while constitutionally the President had the power of 
appointment the officers to administer and command the nation's troops, 
here again the Congress, through the Senate's right to turn down 6F 
accept executive appointment, could keep out individuals deemed un- 
desirable in the country's service. 

One can, of course, theorize on the adroitness of the const itu= 
tion-makers in providing, with respect to the military establishment, 
such effective checks and balances, but it must be noted that, at 
least in the early years, these very safeguards were to work often 
in direct opposition to the national welfare and security. 

Secondly, the equally as troublesome, was the linking together 
both in fact and theory the militfa and the regular army. Though 
the evils arising from this system still» plague us to some extent, 
in the formative years this theoretical unity but actual dichotomy 
was to be burdensome both financially and militarily. Again the 
theory was that regular military force represented tyranny and that 
the militia, drawn from the fields and the cities, was sufficient and 
best for democracyts defense. Events over and over again have proven 
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the fallacy of this reasoning and at no time was its weakness so evident as in the 
first three decades of the nation's constitutional existencee 

The idea of the support of an effective militia was one which grew up in the 
colonial period and continued to gain strength during the American Revolution. 
Yet, at no tine, did professional military leaders fail to see its weaknesSe One 
for one in combat was not a fair ratio in the Revolution and, over forty years 
later, William Henry Harrison, in collecting his militia force to os a few 
Indians, did not feel adequate with less than a three to one ratio. 

It is likewise significant that it was not until 1779, with nearly four 
years of fighting already completed, that Earon von Steuben's "Blue Book" was 
published by the Congress "to prescrite some invariable rules for the order and 
discipline of the troops, especially for the purpose of introducing an unifornity 
in their formation and manoeuvres, and in the service of the camp, "21 

No one can say that the effect of the adoption of Frederick ‘“Jilliam's 
"Regulations" was the defeat of the Pritish, but John Jay's note of preface to 
the volume paints a rather vivid and none too complimentary picture of the 
United States Aruy, actually a combination of militiamen and a few regulars, in 
the spring of 1779. | 

Militia forces, by their very nature, were ill-forimed, ill-officered, 
ill-instructed, and of questionable value. Too, they were local troops, the 
armies of the states, under the orders of the state governors .©¢ It is 
Significant, too, as will be illustrated later, that these militia troops, even 
when operating in federal service and in direct conjunctio., with regulars in 
action, could not and would not amalgamate themselves with the federal forces. 
Local pride thus often led to military disaster and the militia was always 
somewhat less effective, man for man, than federal troops. 

Why, then, this constitutional provision for the use of militia? 

The first and foremost reason has already been cited: that is, that a 
standing army could be the tool of tyranny. There is ample historical evidence for 
this viewe 

Secondly, it was politically expedient to support the militia. Many a 
politician was first elected to office by being voted in as a militia officer.23 
Too often personal appeal rather than military prowess carried the day in the 
militia elections —_ 

Too, devoid as it was of effective training, the militia force usually had a 
high esprit de corps. For the most part, one must admit that the militiamen haa 
done their share in winning the Revolution, in spits of the fact that a combination 
of other causes outside of the militiaman's purview undoubtedly sealed the 
victory. . | 7 

Finally, two other things undoubtedly had a bearing on the militia status: 

First, Europe was embroiled in wars and the country appeared to be little 
threatened in its international relations, both sides of the Kuropean conflict 
being too taken up with their own concerns to bother themselves about an active 
American imperialism for the moment. [iilitia would serve to quell possible 
internal disturbances. | 

Secondly, the support of militia was cenerally coneaeded to be cheaper than 
the financing of a standing army. In a period when the 
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citizens were extremely tax-conscious, this had a particular appeal. 
As will be shown subsequently, this proved not to be the case and the 
support of militta forces in the aie was infinitely more burden- 
some than that for a regular army. 

Both Washington and Knox seem to have sensed "which way the wind 
was blowing” when the new session of Congress opened. The "legalizing 
law" of September 29, 1789 had actually hindered the development of 
a standing army and its militla powers amply indicated the thinking 
of the Congress. Too, both Washington and Knox knew that the real 
power, insofar as an army of any kind was concerned, lay in the hands 
of the Congress, not their own. Thus they could only hope that their 
recommendations, cut down to suit a militfla-minded Congress, might be 
heeded, Later, perhaps, more effective measures could be taken. 

Some writers seem to feel that Knox was not favorably inclined 
toward a standing army. Yet, two things seem to point in the opposite 
direction. 

First, within four years after the presentation of his militfa 
proposal, he and Wayne were vehemently opposing Congress! attempts to 
enhance the position of the militia to the regular army, and, secondly, 
Knox's 1789-1790 militia proposals were about as strong an argument 
as one could make for a standing military force and the fact that they 
were issued under the name "militia" rather than "standing army" 
aprears to be a mere feint in the direction of the opponents of 
the regular army «© . 

While in fundamental theory Knox's proposal for the national 
militia was the establishment of a free army of free citizens for 
the protection of democracy, it was, in fact, a plea for universal 
military training. It was designed to skirt both the ill-disciplined 
mob usually associated with militia units and the unsavory attitude 
(and manner) of the standing army soldiery. 

In a flowery introduction aimed at the patriotism of the citizen- 
ry, Knox philosophizes on his plan. He summarizes his argument by 
listing six major reasons for having an organized, well-trained, and 
thoroughly disciplined militia: (1) nations must have such forces for 
"perfection and defence;" (2) the security of the states rests upon 
the "great body of people to possess a competent knowledge of the 
military arts;" (3) military knowledge must be diffused through 
organized military institutions; (4) by “social compact" every able- 
bodied man is duty-bound to serve the state in a military capacity; 
(5) that all men of military age should be "armed, enrolled, and held 
responsible for different degrees of milftary service," and (6) that 
the formation of a disciplined militia is embodied in the constitution. 

Knox then goes on to detail his plan. In essence, it calls for 
a well-trained reserve of all male citizens from |8 to 60 years of 
age. These men fall into three groups: (1) the "Advanced Cerps" 
wherein the basic military arts are mastered and the importance of 
discipline is instilled (from I& to 20); the "Main Corps" which is 
to be the first-line of active operation in case of war or insurrec- 
tion and composed of men from 20 to 5 who, within a few years wil! 
all, by means of rotation, be graduates of the first or "Advanced 
Corps;" and, finally, (3) the "Reserve Corps," that body of men from 
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lS to 60 who will be home guards in case of war and called into: 
field service only when conditions so demand. | 
The details of the plan are well worked out and show the author's 
firm grasp of military concerns. While the training period prescribed 
seems inadequate by today's requirements, Knox, probably correctly, 
felt it sufficient. . iS 
In spite of Washington's and Knox's eagerness fo get their re- 
commendations ‘into effect, Congress by-passed the militia, and, 
primarily because of the troubles in the southern district, sought fo 
build up the standing army. Not that the Congress was content with 
a federal army, but, under the circumstances, ideas for establishing 
a regular militia force were so divergent that it was better, on an 
annua| basis, to provide for the force already in being rather than 
to take a chance of letting the federal army die for lack of action 
while differences of opinion were being ironed out concerning a 
democratic army of militiamen. | 
The first step toward the re-establishment of the federal army 
was takgp on March 26, 1790, when the new appropriation bill was 
passed, Included in it was the sum of $155,537.72 for the support 
of the Department of War. While it might appear that this was a . 
considerable increase over the appropriation passed the previous 
September, it is to be noted that included in the new fund allocated 
were monies for the payment of back bills from quartermasters and 
commissaries which had gone unpaid. 
In a rather "cart before the horse" type of affair, Congress 
did not get around to passing a new regular army bill until nearly 
two months after the appropriation bill was enacted, April.30, 1790. 
This, while it might be called’ the basic military law of the Un. ted 
shahess in reality only retained the old establishment as the regutar 
army. a 
It provided for a force of 1,216 enlisted men, exclusive of 
officers to command them, to serve a period of three years. — lt fur- 
ther specified the height (not under 516") and the .age limits: . 
(18-6) for the men, ~ | a Bis & mee Naion Bi, no 
vhe force was to be organized as a single regiment of infantry 
“composed of three battalions plus a battalion of artillery. One 
will note that Knoxts long association with the latter arm.gave it a 
bit stronger position that the infantry, man for man. (See: Fig. |) 
Quartermasters and paymasters, though given specific provision in 
the organization, were stilt classified as "extra duty" jobs for 
subalterns. Hamiltonts hand (perhaps guided by a current. economic 
depression) is seen in the reduction of pay for all officers and men 
with the exception of the lieutenant coloael commandant placediin 
charge of the force. Deductions from the pay of the enlisted men 
for clothing and hospital service were apportioned varying from 
$1.00 to $1650. (See: Fig. 2) Forage and ration allowances were 
apportioned to officers and the annual clothing allowance.was oufte 
lined for enlisted men together with the daily ration allowances. 
Maximums were also set for pensions of both officers and enlisted 
men. The. final section reaffirms the President's right to call out 
the militia and cites the reason for .the armed force: to protect 
"the inhabitants of the frontiers of the United States « « « e” 
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Whether a regular force was popular or not, it was deemed 
necessary in the spring of 1790. In the summer and fall of [789 and 
during the consideration and at the time of the passage of the bill 
in the spring of [790, Indian hostilities on the frontier were part- 
fcularly violent. Most of the trouble was centered south of the Ohio, 
in wich the Creek Nation took a leading part. Commissioners were 
active, first here, then there, to abate the tide of depredation, 
but with no apparent success at the time the bill was passed. While 
it is not important to detail these troubles here (they were settled 
by treaty, August 7, 1790, wth Knox himself as the commissioner), a 
whole series of correspondence indicates the nature and importance 
of the Indian threat.28 [+ is further interesting to note,that, 
while the [790 act increased the military force of the United States 
by approximately four hundred men, Knox, in a recommendation to 
Washington, dated January 12, 1790, requested a force in excess of 
five thousand men, noting that the force then provided (by the act 
of 1789) "is utterly inadequate to prevent the usurpation of the 
lands of the United States; to facilitate the surveying and selling 
the same, for the purpose of reducing the public debt [a sop for 
Hamilton?]; and for the protection of the frontiers from Georgia 
to lake Erie." 

Knox did not get his desired force (which was not militta but 
regular army for one year) and, as has been noted, the Creeks, after 
the act was in force, came to terms, at least momentarily. 

Meanwhile, while the Creeks were in check, hostillttes in the 
area north and west of the Ohio River (where the United States Army 
was stationed under Josiah Harmar's command) grew in violence day 
by daye From every part of the territory came reports of scalpings, 
murders, cabin-burnings, and other savage atrocities. On June 7, 
Knox instructed Harmar to start operations to quell the hostile 
Indians.30 The Secretary underestimated the size and aggressivemess 
of the Indian foe by suggesting that an expedition "to extirpate, 
utterly, if possible, the said banditti" should be "composed of one 
hundred continental [regular]. and three hundred militia » . ." for 
thirty days. 

Information by mid-summer showed Knox his error and, on August 
23rd, he appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury for $55,548 to 
support a force of [,700 militia for three months. On the same 
day, he authorized Arthur St. Clair, governor of the Northwest 
Territory, in his capacity as a superintendent of tndian affairs as 
we[l as governor, to call out adequate militia from the frontier 
counties of Virginia [Kentucky] should it be necessary to augment 
the force to be directed against the Indians.?! The following day he 
wrote to Harmar, cautioning him against surprise, Sula Nats a rapid 
advance, and noting the necessity of adequate intelligence./ 

The defeat of Harmar at the end of October, 1790, should have 
been a foregone conclusion. Instead, at a Court of Enquiry the 
following year, Harmar was completely exonorated and even praised 
for his conduct in the affair. While the blame was placed upon 
improperly executed orders, hindsight, which should have been fore- 
sight in view of Harmarts long service in the wilderness, shows that 
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Figure I. Organization of the Army by the Law of April 30, 1790. 


Lt. Cole Comdte == Regimental Commander 


Regimental Staff: Paymaster 
| Surgeon 
2 Surgeon's Mates 


Battalion of Infantry (3) Battalion of Artillery (1) 
Battalion Staff: Major Battalion Staff: Major 
* Adjutant | *Ad jutant 
* Quartermaster . *Quarter- 
master 
Infantry Company (bh per Bn, 12 total) hou 
relia Surgeon's 
Lieutenant hess 
Ensign 
lh Sergeants 
lh Corporals Artillery Company (1) 
66 Privates Captain 


2 Musicians 2 Lieutenants 
4 l Sergeants 

lh, Corporals — 
66 Privates 
2 Musicians 


* These officers were subalterns with the extra duty assigned as - 
shown. Thus a lieutenant. in one of the Artillery Companies might 
be assigned as a battalion paymaster. For this he would receive 
some extra paye . 
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Figure 2. Monthly Pay of Officers and Enlisted Men, Showing 
Deduct ions. 


Individual* 1789 1790K*** 179] L792 xx 
Maj. Gene $12 $166 
Brige Gen. 9 Lok 

Lt. Gol.-Comdt. $50 $60 60 75 

Ma jo 5 Lo*« ho 50 
Capte 35 30 30 ho 

Lte 26 ee 22 26 
Ens. (or Cor.) 20 18 18 20 

Sgt. 6 5 5 sf 

Cpl. 4 h h a 

Pvt. h o y e 

MUS¢ 5 Eee 3 h 
Special Classes: 

Surge hs 30 75 
Surge Mate 30 eh 

Quartermaster 60 100 
Aid=de-Camp ho 2h (plus line pay) 
Chaplain 50 50 
Adjutant 75 


Depy. Qr. Mase 50 
Brigade Maj. 2h (plus line pay) 
Principal Artificer ho 
2nd Artificer 26 
Ma je, Comdt. of Artillery 55 
Maje, Comdt. of Cavalry 55 
8 
10 
5 


Regt. Qr. Mase (plus line pay) 


Regte Adje (plus line pay) 
Regf. Surge 

Regt. Surg. Mate 30 

Senior Musicians, Regt. fa 

Artificers to Regtse, Artye, & Cave 8 

Matrons & Hosp. Nurses 8 


* Extra allowances were made for forage and extra duty. 

** [n this case the major in command of the artillery was given $5. 

*** Each battalion had a senior musician whose pay was $5. 

**** The following deductions were made from the pay: Each sergeant 
and senior musician, $1.40 for clothing and $.!0 for hospital; 
from each corporal, $1.15 for clothing and $.0 for hospital; 
from each private and musician, $.90 for clothing and $0 for 
hospital. 

***k* These pay ranges were without provision for deductionse 


the strength and ability of the enemy was underestimated and the 
findings of ‘the Court.of Enquiry attest fo the. lack.of effective 
discipline and training among the troopSe. The. testimony likewise 
pointed out that the men were pecorly equipped, many militiamen were 
over age and infirm, and some but boyse .Of the | 443%. men. engaged, 
only 330 were regulars. 

Harmarts failure, however, was more than merely the defeat of a 
few hundred militia and a token force of regulars. If pointed up 
the dire effect of poor supply and even poorer training. It also 
gave more than a smal| indication that a military establishment 
legally constituted was not necessarily synonymous with an active 
force in the field. ' 

Harmarts defeat failed to stir the national Congress to intell- | 
igent action. Not understanding the significance of the defeat in 
terms of the type of men enlisted, the pay, rations, and such, and, 
most emphatically, ignoring the fact that the regiment authorized 
was far below its strength of over 1,200 men, the Army Bill passed 
March 3, [791, did nothing to change the existing situation. 24 
Insofar as the federal force was concerned, it upped the strength 
by the addition of a second regiment of some 912 enlisted men, offered 
a bounty of six dollars per enlistment, but did nothing to ‘encourage 
the bringing of the force up to strength. | 

In only one way did the Congress recognize the fallibility of 
their new law insofar as the regular army was concerned and that was 
another section which permitted the President to call, out levies to 
the extent of 2,000 men to augment this force. As no militia bill 
had yet been passed, such levies would take the place of an organ- 
ized militia, but still would hold fast to the "democratic" nature 
of militia troops in opposition to federal forces. ‘The taw had re= 
organized the staff level in keeping with the new two-regiment army 
and had authorized the appointment of several new types of officers, 
including a chaplain. his died? 

Undoubtedly Congress felt that it had done its duty in providing 
for the necessary troops to fight of f the hostile Indians, Revenues 
were provided for the additional force and at the end of the year the 
appropriation for the military establishment (which included. funds 
for pensions, bounties, and Indian affairs) of %532,Lh9.76 2/3 was 
approved. netted 

Thus the year 1791 passed and still nothing had been done to 
establish a federal army or, in fact, to provide for an organized 
militia. .The 1791 bill had been’a make-shift. — $x 

Much of the reason for the expedient measure of {791 lay in the 
debate which had gone on prior to its passage.» . 

Insofar as an army was concerned, the discussions in Congress, 

on the whole, revolved around two major points» 

The first was the long-standing argument that an army might be 
a tool of despotism. The old Continental Congress battle cry that 
an army in peace time was "inconsistent with the principles of re= 
publican governments, dangerous to the liberties of a free people" 
and might be used as an active agent in "establishing despotism" was 
reiterated over and over agains? 
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From the beginning it appeared, as Washington and Knox had wise-~- 
ly seen, that the militfa was to be emphasized. Therefore one sees 
little or no debate on a federal standing army.2/7 The question, then, 
became one of control; that is, whether federal army inspection and 
regulation of militia would interfere with state rights. Even should 
the militia be called into federal service, there was a difference in 
opinion as to whether Congress or the President should issue such a 
cal!.28 It will be noted that in the military laws approved from 
1789 to 1792 specific authorization had been given to the President 
to call only a specified number of troops. Thus, at least by pre- 
cedent, Congress had relegated such power to itself and had delegated 
it to the chief executive only on specific terms. Some felt that, 
if adequate arming and training were given, there would be no need 
for a standing army. 

One representative ‘noted: 

In a republic every man ought to be a soldier, and 

prepared to resist tyranny and usurpation, as well as 

invasion, and to prevent the greatest of all evils, a 

standing army. 

The second major issue was concerned with the cost of maintain- 
ing a militias: who should arm and equip the militiamen, for how long, 
and other similar problems. Here again debate was hot. Some felt 
this should be the complete responsibility of the federal government. 
Others were willing that national aid should be only in the form 
of equipping those men who were too poor to arm and equip themselves 40 
There was also the question of which militia laws should prevail, 
the state or national. 

As the debate progressed and motion was piled upon motion and 
amendment upon amendment, Washington, on December 12, 1791, dropped a 
bombshell into the halls of Congress: Arthur St. Clair, sent to re- 
pair Harmarts loss, had been defeated, 

The full effect of this news, however, was not felt until more 
nearly complete reports reached the seat of Sree ee after the 
first of the year. 

St. Clairts first letter to Knox following the battle (Nove ae 
1791) had not whitewashed the defeat, but did hold out a hope of 
retrieving the loss by help from Kentucky 43 However, on November 
2th, St. Clair sadly noted that ". . . a very few hng cae 
Volunteers] -- twenty-five -- came forward... ." MisOnectes, Clair 
had not originally reported his losses. When these were learned, 
Congress was thrown into a state of consternation. This was not just 
another defeat. St. Clair had blamed it on too small a force and 
badly executed orders, but, whether true or not, the fact was the 
United States Army, provided by act of Congress: had been nearly 
annihilated. 

By the end of January, the initial shock had worn off. While 
the militia versus standing army debate continued, the stakes now 
were higher than ever before. The time for dallying over a decision 
has passed. The military question now had to be settled. 

The two camps squared off ready to do battle. 

The opposition force (those against a standing army) noted that 
the whites were undoubtedly the aggressors. "The [ndians are with 
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difficulty to be reduced by the sword, but may easily be gained by 
justice and moderation « « » o"45 Suggestion was made that the United 
States withdraw within its sroper boundaries." "It is only exposing 
our arms to disgrace, betraying our own weakness and lessening the 
public confidence in the general government to send forth-armies to 
bawhstphered.lnthev forestsue ieccecserih? 

Another faction of the opposition, carrying on its defeatist 
attitude, condemned the British for inciting the Indians, noting 
that: : : 

As long as Britain is suffered to retain these 
posts [posts within the acknowledged borders of the 
United States and held by the British since the end 
of the Revolution], we.can never hope to succeed 
against the Indians; nor ought we to trace our late 
misfortunates to any other source « « e e 
One representative suggested that if an embargo were placed on 
British goods, the trouble on the frontier would cease. 

Insofar as troops were concerned, one element in the opposition 
held that two defeats at the hands of the Indians were sufficient and 
that the defense of the frontier should rest content with the force 
already author ized.49 

The pro-militta group noted that "regular troops [are] of no 
use on the frontier but to hold garrisons [and] act as places for 
supply of militia units « « «» » Experience has proven that fhe 
sudden and desultory attacks of the frontier militia and rangers are 
ever attended with better success than the methodical operations of 
a regular force."90 Their argument continued that "the frontier 
militia are not only equal, but infinitely superior to any regular 
troops whatever, for the defense of the borders, and that they are, 
in fact, the only force that can be effectually employed in ex-= 
peditions against the hostile Indians, whose mode of fighting is 
familiar to them, and does not strike them with that degree of 
terror with which it inspires those men who. enlist on the reguiar 
establishment."5! | : 

The opposition concluded its arguments by noting the terrific 
expense of the regular militia and suggested that an enlistment 
for six months would not only be economical but would be more 
attractive to recruits.52 | ‘1 

_ The proponents of carrying on the war lashed out at the defeat- 
ists and Indian sympathizers by noting that the war was being carried 
on to defend citizens, not for conquest. They cited the fact that 
|,500 persons were massacred from 1783 to 1790 as justifiable cause 
for putting an army in the field. They insisted that "it is not 
the time to speak of whether the war was begun unjustly or nots; we 
are involved in it now and must win it. The {fives of our fellow 
citizens are more important than money." | 
The proponents of the regular army then sought to compare the 
regulars with the militla. It was said the’, while militia units on 
the frontier undoubtedly knew the forests 42/1, they had been unable 
to keep the Indian out. They went on by noting that "every man who 
has ever seen militia in the field cannot but know that a very trifl- 
ing disaster, or a slight cause of discontent, is sufficient to make 
them disband and forget all subordination so fast as even to neglect 
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the means of self defence . . « »"29 On the other hand, they pointed 
out the dependability of a well-trained and well-disciplined regular 
army e 

The militia proponents were defeated in the debate on the proper 
protection of the frontiers and the regular army men carried the 
day, among whom was Anthony Wayne, then serving as a representative 
from Georgia.>7 

While this debate did not put an end to the discussion of forming 
a nationally regulated militia, the Congress did begin work to create 
a sufficient regular army force. 

Again, in discussing the standing army, some felt that all it 
needed was a further augmentation and a bill was presented which 
would have done this, but nothing more. However, by this time the 
tide was running against those who wished to simply patch up and 
repair the old force and the bill was defeated,58 

A second bill was then brought forward which did away completely 
with the regular army as it then existed and called for an entirely 
new organization. 

Among the vanguard fighters for the reorganization bill was 
Wayne. While this called for the raising of three additional regi- 
ments, it also called for the completion of the battalion of artillery 
and for the troops provided for in earlier laws. Yet, this was not, 
as might appear on the surface, just an augmentation of the force in 
being. It was, in fact, the basic military law of the United States 
as it covered the organization and administration of the whole feder- 
al force. 

Because of its importance, not only at the time, but also be- 
cause it was the basic military law, it is not out of place to ex- 
amine it carefully at this point.59 

Section {| recognized the regular force as it existed on March 
5, 1792: one battalion of artillery and two regiments of infantry. 

Section 2 authorized the raising of three additional regiments 
(for three years), each of which was to consist of two battalions of 
infantry, and one squadron of light dragoons for a total regimental 
strength of 960 enlisted men. Also, the staff: for each component 
of the regiment was specified, (See: Fig.3) A final clause auth- 
orized the President to diminich or alter the corps as he might think 
best and to discharge "said three regiments" as soon as the Unired 
States should be at peace with the Indian tribes,00 

Section 3 set the term of enlistment at three years. This was 
a real victory for the regular army mene 

Section 4 specified a bounty of efght dollars for each man who 
would enlist for three years and the same for any old soldier who 
would re-enlist for the same period at the expiration of his present 
enlistment. Section 5 allowed each recruiting officer a bounty of 
two dollars for each man recruited, 

Section 6 covered the pay of the soldiers, which, while not 
too much improved in the enlisted ranks, was considerably better for 
the officers. (See: Fig.2) It is to be particularly noted that, 
for the first time, there were to be no reductions. This article 
also defined the officers composing the several components, their 
rank, placement, and pay. 
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Sections 7, 8, and 9 covered rations, forage, and clothing allow- 
ances foi botn cfticers and enlisted men, these being the saime-as 
allowed in previous laws, with a few minor exceptions. (See: Fig h) 

Section 10 required an oath of allegiance and specified pension 
benefits as in previous laws... 

Sections Il, 12, 13, and th all concerned the President's powers 
to raise regular troops (provided he kept within the legal limit of 
the three additional regiments), to appoint officers for temporary 
volunteer cavalry as might be necessary for an auxiliary force, and, 
finally, to employ Indians "as he may think- proper." 

On the surface this might appear to be but an augmentat ion of 
the force already in the field. However, its significance is noted 

by military historians in the following manner: 

» e e The entire military establishment was converted 

in 1792 into a legion, that is into a field army in 

which the three combat branches, infantry, cavalry, 

and artillery, were combined.in the organization. The 

element of the Legion in which they were combined was 

known as a Sub-legion, of which there were foure Each 

sublegion contained infantry, riflemen, cavalry, and 

artillery; indeed it was the forerunner of the modern 

regimental combat team.Ol 

While the Lineage Book gives credit. to Washington for. the 
effective operational Phin baw of the kegion,©& facts seem to in- 
dicate otherwise. 

On July 14, 1792, Knox, eee to Wayne (who had accented the 
command of the army on Avril 13th), makes the following comments 

| enclose you the arrangement of the Officers of 

the four Sub Legions, the principles of which w ware 
approved by the President of the United States. 

Washington did not take formal notice of the new organization 
until he presented it to the House of Representatives, December 27, 
1792. By that time the Legion was a. fait accomp!i.64 «Indications 
are that Wayne had presented this organization to the President and 
Secretary of War prior to.leaving Philadelphia for Pittsburgh. The 
laws of April 30, 1791, and March 5, 1792, upon vhich the regular 
army was founded had specified the type of organization, even to the 
extent of the "regimental combat team" of which the Lineage. Book 
writes. However, to al.l intents and purposes, Wayne had fhrown this 
Idea out.©5 Whether one -might say he circumvented the law or -dis- 
regarded it, the khegion as organized and developed by the new army 
commander was what that commander felt would be most effective in the 
execution of his brand of military tactics. 

The Legionary organization (See: Fig.5) ety ta explains, in 
itself, its technical use and one will note that the two-pronged, 

princers movement contemplated by the table of organization is still 
a major factor in contemporary military tactics, This is not to say 
that reconnaissance and smaller combat team -perations were dis- 


carded (as provided in the 1792 law), bu? - .°: groups Wayne formed 

by use of specially selected detachmen?.; ..-.. demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the situation. However, in a .< % section the use of the 
Legion as an effective military unit will te discussed. 
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To Wayne must be given the primary credit for the formation of 
the first real American army. Part of the promotion for this pur- 
pose he accomplished as a Congressman through legis{ative means. 

The rest he achieved as the commander in the field.°Y The Legion 
“never won complete Congressional support, and though it never reached 
its authorized strength, Washington, having agreed to it in principle, 
presented it to Congress, not as a petition for its consideration, 

but as an accomplished fact. = 

Thus, before Wayne began his first field operation he had al- 
ready w > two decisive victories. . 

First, he had been instrumental, in the discarding of the make- 
shift military. force, in the most part inherited from the Continental 
Congress, and had succeeded in replacing it with a strong standing 
army. . 

Secondly, he had rid himself of the "expedient" organization of 
his predecessors and had formed. one capable of successfully 
carrying out.a field mission. as 

While his greaiest and most rememsered victory took place tvo 
years later on the banks of the Maumee at Fallen Timbers, it is 
doubtful whether it would have been possible without the two pre- 
ceding victeries. ; | 
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1. As this’ chapter is devoted, to the regular army, the militia clauses 
have been purposely omitted. Those which come into the purview of 
the topic will be mentioned as occasion shall arise. 

2, The Treaty of Fort Harmar (1789) was negotiated between Arthur St. 
Clair, acting for the United States, and the chiefs of the Wyandots, 
Delawares, Ottawas, Chippawas, Pottawatimies, and Sacs, Later, B3 
was used as a basis for the,Treaty of Greene Ville (1795). The 

boundary included init had been a part of other, earlier treaties. 
Specifically, that-boundary was: "Beginning at the mouth of Cayahoga 
river, and running thence, up the said river, to the por tage between 
that and the Tuscarawa branch of Muskingum; then, down the said 
branch, to the forks at the crossing place above fort Lawrence; 

_thence, westerly, to. the portage on that branch of the Big Miamt 
iriver which runs into the Ohio . .. then, along the said portage, 
to. the Great Miami or Omie river and, down the southeast side of the 
same, to its mouth; thence, along the southern shore of Lake Erie, 

_ to the mouth of Cayahoga, where it began." American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs (Washington, D.C., 1832), |, 5-7 (hereinafter cited: 
ASPIA. 

3. Debates and Proceedings of the Congress of the United States (Wash= 
Tngron, Dec., 1834), 1, QO (hereinafter cited: Annals). 

lye Bibid., “ue~lies | 

5 UGG R hs ee Myre er 

6. bide, 59-60. 

Por obits pe. 

8. Ibld., Il; 22lh-2e2is. 

9. This act had not passed without opposition. One representative during 
the debates had called the creation of a War Department as "grossly 
destructive to the peoplets liberties." {bid., |, 6th. 
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10. An act of Sept. Ii, 1789 established salaries for the War Dept.: 
83000 for the Secretary, $600 for the chief clerks $500 each for 
such other clerks as might be necessary. Ibid., 2243. 

ll. It is to be noted that the War Department, primarily because of 
its responsibility for Indian affairs and therefore conditions on 
the frontier, became more or less a department of the interior in 
many respects. 

[2. Annals, |, 80-81. 

[Ae bide Ol-1 5+ 

ie "1 Olde, "Oe 

I5. Ibid., 87, 92-9h, 95. In the first instance, the federal force was 
fo consist of one regiment of infantry and one battalion of artill- 
ery, a total of 80 officers and men. On paper this might appear 
as a fairly adequate force to deal with a few unruly Indians. In 
fact, however, the force in being was understrength and the pay © 
and emoluments held out little inducement for men or officers. 
Likewise, the act failed to establish such positions as paymaster, 
quartermasters, etc., these jobs to be presumably filled by officers 
in addition to their other duties with slight increases in pay. 

[6,. IbDide. tig cebl-ecuo. 

ve. (Olds) ce os 

18. American State Papers, Military Affairs, (Washington, D.C., 1832), 
T, 6-14, (hereinafter cited: ASPMA). 

19. Constitution-wise, only the Senate had the power to confirm nominees 
of the President and thus could control, if it wished, his army 
officers. By the same token, the Congress also had sole power of 
calling out troops. It was only after these troops were provided 
and in federal service that the President took over as commander - 


in-chief. 
20. This was Harrisonts ratio at the Battle of Tiprecanoe, I8ll. 
21. Frederick William von Steuben, Regulations for the Order and Dis- 


cipline of the Troops of the United Sfates (Philadelphia, 1779), 

22. One of the hottest arguments concerning the militia in Congress 
was over the division of the state and federal authority over the 
militia. 

23. %It was the standard practice for officers to be elected by their 
men in militia units. This practice, bad as it was, continued for 
many years and caused no little trouble during the War of {8le. 

2h. In actual fact, the mere extra number of militiamen needed for act- 
ion plus their ‘equipment was much more expensive than keeping a 
standing army in the field. 

25. ASPMA, |, 6-13. 

26. Annals, I1, 226-2266. 

27. ‘Caltang—op. cits, Ole 

28. ASPIA, |, 65-83, passim. 

oS, “ibid, 59-61% 

30. Knox to Harmar, June 7, 1790, Harmar Papers, Clements Library, 
(hereinafter cited: H.P.). 

31. Knox to St. Clair, Aug. 23, 1790, William H. Smith, ed., The St. 
Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), Il, 162-163. <r 

32. Knox to Harmar, Aug. 2h, 1790, HP. 
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33. ASPMA, |, 20-36,. This includes the proceedings of the Court of En- 
quiry and relevant documents pertaining roo tT. 

3h. Annals, tl, 2ht5-2h18. 

35. Tbid., [325-1328, 

26. James Jacobs, Beginnings of the United States Army (Princeton, 
(947), Ihe = tee 

37. Annals, 11, 1865-1866, 185-1856. 

38. (bidex 186l. 

596 Ibid., 1854. . 

ho. Tbid., 1851, 1853-185h. 

hi. TeTd., 1852. . 

Le, lbid., 48. 

3. Smith, op. cit., 11, 262-267. 

ite) Ste Clair tomnnox, Nove eu. F7OPS tbid., 269. 

45. Annals, Il, 3376 

hé. Lbids, 338 : 

“7s wlbide...; 

48.. ThTd., 329. 

9. bid. 

50. Ibid. 

Gls ibid., 3h I o 

Se. tbid., 341-32. 

53. Ibid., 313. 

5h. Tbid., 3h5. 

55. Ibid., 37. 

56. Ibid., 3h8. 

57. Wayne was removed from his seat on March 16. He had come to Congress 
as a result. of a contested election and, upon investigation, his 
ied for the seat was admitted. 

58, Annals, tl, 354-355. 

59. TeTd., 13S 1 ahb. 

60. The total number of regiments. actual ly organized wes four. 

61. Army Lineage Book, Volume Jil, Infantry (Washington, D.C., 1953), Qo 

commeibidecae ed Sa 

63. Knox to Wayne, July 13, 1792, Richard C. Knoof, ed., A Name in Arms 
eta, 1960), 32. | | earers rc 

6... ASPMA, . bo- hile | 

653° Secs e a Law of March 5, 1792, Annals, 11, (33. hd 

66. Though provision was made for the calling of mil iPteeand though 


Wayne did have the help of the Kentucky Volunteers and other smal | 
militia units, such forces were always auxiliary to and not com- 
ponents of the Legion, 
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Figure 3. Organization of the Army by the Law of March 5, 1792. 


General Staff 
T Naj. Gen. 
| Brig. Gen, 
| Quartermaster 
{ Adjutant & Inspector 
| Charlain 
{ Surgeon 
| Deputy Quartermaster 
| Aide-de-Camp 
{ Brigade Major 
| Principal Artificer 
| Second Artificer 


Battalion of Artillery (1) | Squadron of Dragoons C1) 


“~~. Major Commandant [ Major Commandant 
ee | Adjutant { Quartermaster 
| Quartermaster | Surgeon's mate 
| Paymaster 
| Surgeonts mate Troops (li) 
| Captain,, 
Artillery Comranies (h) | Lieutenant 
1 Captain {| Cornet 
2 Lieutenants lh Sergeants 
h Sergeants lL Corporals 
h Corporals | { Farrier. 
66 Privates | Saddler 
2 Musicians | Trumpeter 


69 Dragoons 


Regiment of Infantry (kL) 
uawhabieeCOLeeonia 
| Paymaster 
| Surgeon 
Surgeon's’ Mares 


Infantry Battalion (3 per regt.) Infantry.Companies ( per 
{ Major ) : aftalton 
| Adjutant | Captain 
| Quartermaster | Lieutenant 
2 Ensigns 


l, Sergeants 
l, Corporals 
66 Privates 

2 Musicians 
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Figure h. Forage and Subsistence Allowances, Act of April 30, 1790. 


Forage Subsistence* 
_ (MonfhTy ATlowance) (DatTy Allowance 

Lt. Col. Commandant** $12.00 76 rations 
Ma jor y eT0,00" h rations 
Captain | | . 3 rations 
Lieutenant 2 rations 
Ensign 2 rations 
Surgeon $10.00 3 rations 
Surgeon's Mate % 6.00 2 rations 


* In lieu of the rations, the officers could draw money computed at 
contract price of the ration at the post to which the officer was 
assigned. 


** There is no law covering the forage or rations allowances of officers 
above the lieutenant colonel rank. : 


*k* There is no law covering the issuance of forage to any other officers, 


Figure 5. Tactical Formation of the Legion. 
GENERAL STAFF * 


Left Wing Right Wing 


Second Sub Legion First Sub Legion 
Fourth Sub Legion Third Sub Legion 
2 Troops Dragoons 2 Troops Dragoons 


*Artillery, stores, etc, marched in a center column, though the - 
two wings formed the tactical pincer. 


CHAPTER THREE 
PERSONNEL 


St. Clairts defeat was more than just a military debacle; it 
was a prime demoralizer insofar as the governor himself was con- 
cerned. Many of the men were either militia or from levies made in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Within a short time after the battle, 
they had returned to their homes, 

There seem to be extant no figures concerning the size of the 
regular force by the opening of 1792. Small forces were stationed 
at Fort Knox (Vincennes), Fort Jefferson, Fort Hamilton, and Fort 
Washington. Other units were scattered along the Ohio River at Big 
Beaver, Pittsburgh, Marietta, and Gallipolis. Fort St. Clair, mid- 
way between Hamilton and Jefferson, was built in early 1792 to pro- 
tect the supply route to the "head of the lines"! To all intents 
‘and purposes, a kind of lethargy overcame the army. A letter from 
St. Clair to John Armstrong, upon the latterts taking the command of 


Fort Jefferson, illustrates this lack of spirit and enthusiasm when 
the governor commented off-handedly: ". . »« and should you be attacked, 
l am confident that you will defend yourself ... ."© St. Clair 


himself left the territory for Philadelphia, purring the burden of 
government upon the shoulders of Secretary Winthrop Sargent and. the 
command of the military unit in the hands of James Wilkinson who had 
joined the army at the_end of Bore 1791, but had not been present 
at St. Clair's defeat. 

Meanwhile, in the South, Incian troubles had arisen which de- 
manded the presence of federal troops as well as local militia. 
Though there was little in the way of military actton, the fact 
that troops were in the area undoubtedly acted as a deterrent to 
overt hostility. Actually, however, these troops in the South, to-= 
gether with those stationed at West Point and other areas in the 
East, Beare amounted to more than five hundred and fifty men, officers 
included. 

The main problems, then, in the winter of 1791-1792 were those 
of numbers and morale. Lack of early positive steps to re-activate 
the army following St. Clairts defeat also added to the problems of 
recruitment and esprit de corps, As long as military policy was 
being bandied about in the halls of Congress and relations with the 
Indians were being discussed but not acted upon, there was really 
no reason to build up the armyts spirit or to pursue the recruitment 
of a new force. 

Thus, when Wayne was asked and accepted the appointment as 
"commanding Officer of the troops in the service of the United 
States . . .,"” he was, in fact, faced with the problem of completely 
re-establishing the army of the United States. His legacy from 
St. Clair was a poor one indeed. 

Wayne's immediate staff or "family" was, on the whole, a competent, 
versatile, but divisive group. Each man appears to have been over- 
blessed with individuality. Only Wayne's strong personality and, at 
times, dogmatic and stubborn attitude welded them into a fighting 
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machine. If the enlisted men began as a troublesome and undisciplined 
mob, the highly gifted staff proved even more difficult to handle. 

—{n other sections, the staff specialists -- quartermaster, en= 
gineer, Physician, and the like -= will be discussed in relation to 
their various services. Here must be considered the commanders of 
the two sub-legionary groups, the right and left wings of the army, 
Brigadier General James Wilkinson and Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 
John Francis Hamtramck. Officially Wilkinson, because of his rank, 
was second=in-command. In fact, Wayne relied on both men and looked 
upon them as tactical commanders of equal responsibility. 

Of the two, Wilkinson, whom Jacobs calls the "Tarnished Warrior," 
and Randolph referred to-as,the "finished scoundrel,” is the more 
colorful and controversial.” An individual endowed with charm of 
manners and skill with words, he cloaked his ambition and perhaps 
treason with cunning wiles designed to subvert even the most stubborn. 

Wilkinson was, throughout his life, the great egotist ard care- 
ful exhibitionist. Always the center of controversy from his first 
publie service during the American Revolution until his death in 1825, 
he used both vocal and written means to broadcast his unimpeachable 
integrity and feelings about public morality./ Even as late as 1807, 
after having been involved in a series of conspiracies which smacked 
of treasonable intent, he wrote self- ~HePrecaliing ly and yet egotistically 
to Jefferson: 

| have saved the country from pence) at least; this 


reflection will soothe the pillow of death and when the 
object ceases to be, angry passions will slumber, candor 
and truth will resume their empire, and posterity will 


do justice to my name and service. ; 

At the time of the Indian Wars, Wilkinson was already no stranger 
to the: "Wests" In 1784 he had migrated to Kentucky representing the 
mercantile firm of Barclay, Moylan, & Company of Philadelphia. Being 
personable and convivial, his business, carried on by mule-back and 
horse=-back from Kentucky tavern to Kentucky tavern, prospered. The 
following year he built his pretentious home in Lexington and began 
to expand his interests. ait 

Already having been active in politics, he became a politician to 
be dealt with. Likewise, with a great fund of army experience,he was, 
so to speak, at the right place at the right time when the Indian Wars 
broke out. Mednwhile, as a trader and entrepreneur, he had.established 
himself in the good graces of the Spanish government in Louisiana. 

This is: not the time or place to detail the relationships between 
Wilkinson and the Spanishe A number of. excellent studies cover these 
fully and welle Suffice it to-say that. his own ambition and financial 
necesstty, or, as he called it, his need for "Bread and Fame," forced 
him back jnto army uniform as a lieutenant colonel commandant October 
ce ;wliOls 

Prior to Wilkinson's contrat in the regular army, he had served 
in a volunteer capacity with the Kentuckians and had accornanied Charles 
Scott on an expedition into the Vapash country as second-in-command in 
June, (791. !! 

Meanwhile, this crafty warrior had continued to entrench himself 
with the Spanish in Louisiana. After Harmar's defeat in 1790, he had 
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written to Esteban Rodriques Miro, governor of Louisiana, that he had 
been offered the command of the army, but felt prudence dictated his 
refusal of ife By the end of the year he had compromised to the 

point of accepting the lieutenant colonelcy and the concomitant position 
of commander of the United States Second infantry Regiment. Wilkin- 

son himself felt he owed his army position to his popular support in 
Kentucky. !3 

Coming as his appointment did at the end of October, I79l, 
Wilkinson missed sharing in St. Clairts defeat. Perhaps his pru- 
dence had paid off as both the responsibility and accountability for 
the defeat were on the shoulders of Ste Clair. Wiikinson, because 
of his past services in the Kentucky militia, was commended. 

Richard Butler’s death advanced Wilkinson to the second-in- 
command position under Ste Clair.! In fact, however, this versatile 
- Kentuckian became the commander of the military forces in the North- 
west. Ste Clair had been disgraced and was travelling back and forth 
to Philadelphia in an attempt to redeem himself. Henry Knox recogrized 
the situation and almost immediately began dealing directly with 
Wilkinson concerning military and Indian concerns on the frontier. 

[t is rather interesting to note that Wilkinson’s appointment as 
a lieutenant colonel was dated October 22, It was the contemporary 
practice to give the appointment first, then inform the appointee of 
his new position. If he accepted, the date of the original appoint- 
ment, rather than the date of acceptance was considered the date of 
ranke In Wilkinsonts case only fifteen days elapsed between the date 
of appointment and the date cf acceptance which means that he must have 
received word of it at about the time of St. Clairts defeat, allowing 
two weeks for passage from Philadelphia to Lexington. Wilkinson, too 
much of a military man to overlook the serious weaknesses Of Ste 
Clair's force, had refused to have any part in ite Significantly, 
though, undoubtedly without knowledge of St. Clair's disaster, he 
accepted the appointment on November 5, i791. 

Like a clever comedian timing his jokes to his audience's re- 
action, the suave Wilkinson"took up arms" at the most epportune 
time. By January |, 1792, it seemed apparent that he was the 
commander tn the Northwest. No one on the scene could eclipse hims 

Knox's attitude bore out the presumption of Wilkinson's pre- 
eminence. Almost immediately upon receiving the acceptance of the 
commission, the Secretary of War wrote to his new officer instructing 
him how to deal with the Indians and giving him directions to erect 
one or two intermediate posts between Forts Hamilton and Jefferson 
in preparation for the "next campaign." 

[f Wilkinson had the suprort of the Kentuckians and Washington's 
favor, political pressures in the East were not so inclined. The 
whole story behind Waynets appointment will probably never be told. 
Yet perhaps Wilkinson's activities in the West and his dealings with 
the Spanish administration in Louisiana denied him the expected 
appointment .| He did retain his second-in-command position and the 
rank of brigadier general which went with it in accordance with the 

military establishment act of March 5, 1792. 

Wilkinson was undoubtedly surprised and chagrined. He had 

waited for the opportune moment to enter the army in the first place. 
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He had received the plaudits of both the President and Secretary of 
War for his services, He had been entrusted with some of the res- 
ponsibilities of Indian diplomacy. He had dealt directly with the 
government in Philadelphia over St. Clairts head though St. Clair 
appears to have been too much in disgrace to have complained. Perhaps 
most importantly, the rebuff of not receiving the command placed him 
in an unfavorable light: in the Spanish eyes. 

Some time rrior to August |, 1792, Wilkinson had sles de of fered 
to resign, but Washington, writing to Knox, noted that: 

General Wilkinson would, or indeed ought to 

relinquish his present command, !7 

The letters exchanged between Wilkinson and Knox never hinted at 
Wilkinsonts chagrin of being passed over. On both sides the exchanges 
were friendly and business-like. Never, even after the war was over 
and Wilkinson came out openly in opposition to Wayne, did the 
second-in=command express doubt to the Secretary of War concerning 
the choice of the army commander. 

As a matter or fact, even before Wilkinson eeGnco of Wayne's 
appointment, he scurrilously referred to Knox as the "god of War. " 
Two years later, he held the same opinion and added his healings 
toward Wayne in ifs 


Yet | owe so much to my own feelings and to pro- 

fessional reputation that ! cannot consent to sacrifice 

‘the one, or to hazard the other, under the administration 

of a weak, corrupt minister [Knox], or an despotic, vain 

glorious, ignorant general [Wayne]. 

Yet, at teast to Knox, Wilkinson retained his outwardly cordial 
attitude. 

To Wayne, matters were in a somewhat different light. Wilkinson 

had about him a number of close personal friends and allies. He had 
become a popular figure in Kentucky not only by virtue of his per-= 
sonal charm, but by his “looking out" for the Kentuckians’ interests 
in dealing with the Spanish. The appointment of Wayne eclipsed his 
own, well=nurtured brilliance. However, he hung on to his field 
"superiority" until the very last. 

Even after Wayne's appointment and the establishment of the army 
headquarters at Pittsburgh in the spring of 1792, Wilkinson continued 
as virtual, de facto, commander of the army. He had contro! of the 
army in being; Wayne had only the few recruits who drifted in to 
Pittsburgh. Even more, Wilkinson and Knox carried on a direct 
military correspondence of which Ha was aware, but of api con= 
tent he was little apprized. 

Wayne held his peace on this SENET for nearly a year, well: 
realizing that Wilkinson's closer proximity to the field of action 
perhaps justified Knox's direct correspondence with Wilkinson. 
However, subtly but pointedly he aimed a barb at Knox for referring 
to the Fort Washington -- Fort Jefferson area as "the district of: 
Gen! Wilkinson."*! In a return letter, Knox was duly cognizant of 
the error made in military diplomacy: 

One, sentiment. in a former letter of mine which you 
have quoted in your last required explanation "General 

Wilkinsons district" -- Be assured Sirthis meant nothing 
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more than the lower division of the Troops -= all and 

every order relative tothe troops shall as they ought 

be directed to you as Commander in Chief == You may 

therefore rely with the most perfect confidence on the 

disposition of the Executive to prevent every other idea - 

and to preserve to you the perfect command of the 

Military and to hold you responsible for the same and 

you will in all respects execute your command in con= 

formity to these ideas. 2 
This letter, marked "confidential," had its effect and Wayne, hence- 
forth, insofar as Philadelphia was concerned, was the commander of 
the army. 

Thus, Wilkinson, upset in his ambitions for command, began his 
service with the Legion of the United States as an unhappy and 
disappointed mane Throughout the campaign, both Wilkinson and Wayne 
were politely solicltous of each other, yet neither trusted the 
other nor held him in the esteem and respect to be expected. Wayne 
deferred his judgments to no one, least of all to Wilkinson, and, 
while the principles of gentlemanly etiquette were adhered to by 
both, there was a continual drawing apart between them, At Pittsburgh, 
Wayne was too far removed geographically to consult with his immediate 
subordinate upon military matters. Later, when close proximity was 
an accomplished fact, Wayne relied more on his immediate friends for 
advice and Wilkinson, actually snubbed, appears to have taken little 
part in the planning and operation of the Legion prior to the active 
campaigne 

Both men were ambitious. As Wilkinson said of ye that he 
was in the army for "Bread and Fame," so, too, was Wayne. Yet here 
the similarity stops. No matter what the conmendsneinechh eee per- 
sonal habits, his puna sense of honor was beyond doubt. Such had 
not been nor would ever be the case with Wilkinson.©3 

For his other administrative subordinate, Wayne had chosen 
Brigadier General Thomas Posey, an old friend of Revolutionary War 
days and more recently an {Indian fighter on the Georgia border © 
An old military man with an enviable record, Posey promised to be 
the staunchest suprorter of his commander. In spite of the fact — 
that Wilkinson outranked him, he was the true right hand of Wayne. 

The fighting organization of the Legion had been delayed during 
the long months of training and collecting supplies. If was not 
until October 9, 179%, that this organization, long envisaged, was 
officially proclaimed. Wilkinson received command of the right 
wing of the army, composed of the First and Fourth Sub Legions, and 
Posey became commander of the left wing, comprising the Second and 
Third Sub Legions. [It is perhaps significant that Hamtramck, one 
of Wayne's most trusted men, was made commander of the First Sub 
Legion.]2@5 By this time the army was on the’ move, supposedly to 
engaged in battle with the hostile Indians. However, just north of 
Fort Jefferson, the campaign had bogged down and the army hutted 
itself for winter. Posey applied for a leave of absence and on 
December 5, 1794, Wayne regr oni ay granted it, requiring that he 
return by the following March. By February, however, Posey had 
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decided to resigns’! Wayne undoubtedly disappointed, was non= 
committal. 

The commander-in-chief did not have to look far for a successor, 

John Francis Hamtramck, commander of the First Sub Legion, was an 
officer of long and continuous service dating back to the outbreak 
of the Revolutions, A native of Quebec, son of a Lxeumbourg native 
father and a French-Canadian mother, he was reared with a dislike 
for the British. He joined the Fifth New York Regiment, November 
2l, 1776. Ten years later, this diminutive (5'5") man was a major 
and put in command of the First United States Infantry Regiment. 
It was at this time that he was sent "West" to join Josiah Harmar's 
frontier army. The following year he arrived at Post Vincennes and 
built a fort nearby which he named Knox_in honor of the head of the 
United States military administration. 

Hamtramck's frontier experience prior to the Indian Wars was 
mostly concerned with settlers, Spanish and Indians. Retaining 
his antipathy for the British, he time and again said that the 
frontier troubles would cease only when the United States gained con- 
trol of the northern posts, especially Detroit. 

During both Harmarts and St. Clair's campaigns, Hamtramck took 
no active part in the battles. In the first instance he was too 
poorly supplied and in the second his troops had been detailed to 
escort a supply convoy coming to Fort eerie ben from the south. The 
battle occurred while he was on this mission. 

Fotlowing St. Clair's defeat, Hamtramck was sent back fo 
Vincennes where he stayed until called by Wayne to command the 
First Sub Legion in Septembei, 1792. “When Posey resigned from the 
army in the winter of 17914, Hamtramck, who had been travelling 
throughout the Wabash region in an attempt to "ascertain the in- 
tention_or Disposition of the hostile Indians," was the logical 
choice.2© However, Wayne held up making the eppdintment official 
until July 27, 179), the day hefore the Legion began its final 
marche 

Hamtramck, in a great many respects, is an enigma. In spite of 
his long and toyal military service (he died with the rank of a 
colonel, April Il, 1803), and his many letters and reports to his 
superior commander, there is little to be found concerning him as 
an individual, However, from these letters one, with some assurance, 
can, judge him to have been meticulous in detail, careful, and fully 
responsible. While he probably had some cifficulty with both spoken 
and written English, his letters are concise and to the point, 
purely dispassionate reports. on his activities. Unlike many of 
Wayne's officers, and particularly unlike Wilkinson, Hamtramck, even 
under obvious stress, failed to wax emotional. On the other hand, 
particularly those letters written from Vincennes demonstrate that 
he was observant and concerned with the plight of his fellowman. 
Cool, methodical, undemonstrative in his emotions, dependable, 
responsible, these adjectives seem best to fit Hamtramck. That Wayne 
recognized and appreciated him is reflected in his constant but 
futile badgering of Knox to get a brigadier rank for Hamtramck. 

Two more different men could not be imagined than those vho 
served directly subordinate to Wayne. The one, cunning, ambitious, 
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Jealous, and full of intrigue, had talents, some of which were 
useful to Wayne, others of which were a source of ‘irritation and 
disruption. The other was reliable, perhaps a bit slow, but always 
loyal and accommodating. Even had Wilkinson not been treason-bent, 
he and Wayne, alike in so many of their emotional patterns, would 
have been difficult company for each other. 

With only two exceptions, Wayne's field officers (majors and 
lieutenant colonels commandant )34 in the infantry were veterans of 
the Revolution.? As a matter of fact, most of them had served for 
long periods and in positions of responsibility during the War for 
Independence. One then would have reason to believe that such 
officers would have been choice material to command the various 
infantry components of the Legion... That such was not the case 
Wayne himself reveals in numbers of .letters to Knox in 1792 and 1793: 

e « « some of the Old Officers are rathar rusty thot 

conceited & refractory -- however they will . 

be made sensible of their error, or shall quit 

the service they have either been too much in- 

dulged or have forgot the service of the late 

war, therefor complain of hard duty -=- [ have 

comforted them by an Assurance that it will not 

be lessen'td but rathar increased.2© 

Wayne did succeed in bring the most recalcitrant around. Von 
Steuben's "Blue Book" became the basic text and standard for military 
behavior and conduct. By the time the campaign actually got under 
way, the commander-in-chief had stripped off the "rust" as well as 
most of the conceit and refractoriness. 

Perhaps some of Waynets early trouble with his field officers 
stemmed from the fact that al! but two (Brigadier General Thomas 
Posey and Major William McMahon) had served on the frontier prior to 
Wayne's appointment. With the above exceptions, all had served in 
St. Clair's campaign and most dated from Harmar's era. Thus the 
demoralized state of the army during 1789-1792 had permeated these 
officers and Wayne was faced with the arduous and difficult task 
of getting rid of this condition. 

On the whole, Wayne accomplished this by doling out responsi- 
bilities to the various officers and making them hew to the line. 
Some were sent on recruiting missions. Others were given command of 
posts, and al! were included in the ‘intensive training programse 
Wayne was a martinet and his subordinates soon realized that he was 
not one to be crossed. 

This is not to-say that the commander-in-chief was strictly a 
cat~o'-nine-tails man. Often he complimented his officers on a job 
wel! done and never did he goad an officer unless that officer 
stubbornly or stupidly refused to follow his lead. 

Of the field officers of infantry, the two non-veterans of the 
frontier were obviously men whom Wayne respected. Thomas Posey had 
~ been Wayne's "friend at Stony Point" and William McMahon, a new-comer 
to the federal service, obviously had Wayne*ts support. Sadly enough, 
Posey had resigned before the campaign began and McMahon was killed 
in the Battle of Fort Recovery (June 30-July 1, 1795). 
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The other field officers appear to have "heeled under" to Wayne 
and, with the exception of Major Thomas H. Cushing, who had trifled 
with the authority of the commander-in-chief's aide-de-camp, Captain 
Henry DeButts, all eventually won the approbation of the general.27 

Company grade officers, though more often disciplinary pro- 
blems and, on occasion, exhibited as examples of poor officer be- 
havior, also learned to do thei uties in an orderly and satis- 
factory waye 134554 

This is not to say that Wayne did not have his opponents. 
Already his troubles with the Wilkinson faction have been pointed 
out. Likewise, the opposition continued. However, as time 
passed, as the officers realized that Wayne meant business and his 
commands were not to be trifled with, the undermining of authorlty 
lessened but became more subtle. 

Waynets fortune with his cavalry commanders was less than satis- 
factory. Michael Rudulph, the first head of the dragoons, rcsigne] 
in July, 1793. In April he had bee: given a Pome ey absence to 
settle sore family matters and had never returned. His successor 
proved to be even less satisfactory. . William Winston, a Virginian, 
had a real capability of staying out of the war. Almost constantly 
"on the road" recruiting or escorting supplies, he managed to stay 
out of the center of operations and possibly,by his ‘dilatory 
actions, caused Wayne more concern than any other officer. Whether 
he was a coward or just stupidly inefficient, one cannot say for 
sure, higugh Wayne appears to have embraced both character izations 


of him. 
Although never officially the commander of the cavalry (that 


is, the ranking officer), Robert Mis Campbell was, in fact, the 
commander of the dragoons following Rudulph's resignation, Winston 
seldom being in a position where he could assume his responsibility. 
Mis Campbell, as he was called, was a popular officer and, in 
command of the dragoons on that fateful August 20, 1t79l4, was killed 
leading a charge against the enemy. Just where Winston was at the 
time the record does not show, though there is no evidence that he 
was present in the campaign and Wayne himself, speaks of Campbel | 
"who commanded the Legionary Cavalry ... ." Nothing more is 
heard of this major until March h, 1795, when, in a General Order 
dated at Greene Ville, if was noted that "Major Winston will 
immediately resume the Command... " 

Probably no single officer of Wayne's staff had more experience 
than Major Henry Burbeck, the commander of artillery. Burbeck had 
started his military career as a first lieutenant in Richard Gridley's 
famous artillery) regiment, first smelling gun powder at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. Later, following Gridley's retirement from the field, 
he had served under the greatest artilleryman of tham all, Henry 
Knox, participating in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown and 
sharing the privations of Valley Forge. Following the ciose of the 
Revolution, Burbeck had retired from the army, but in October, 1786, h* 
had rejoined as a captain of artillery, being promoted to major on 
November , 1791.49 

There is nothing in the sources to indicate that Burbeck was 
one of the "old, rusty" officers Of whom Wayne complained. As a 
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matter of fact, the opposite appears to have been true. Making the 
most out of his experience, Burbeck was an artillery efficer of 
repute, adaptable, and well cognizant of the military tactical 
necessities of the frontier. 

However, not only was Burbeck an effective artilleryman, but 
in his role as chief engineer as weil he perhaps made his greatest 
and most lasting contribution. [!t was he who regularized and 
strengthened the nondescript posts on the frontier built by his 
predecessors and it was he who erected the strong fortifications 
of Forts Recovery, Defiance, and Wayne during the campaign. Each 
of these latter attest not only to his tactical good sense, but to 
his knowledaga of the good military, engineering of his day, princi- 
pally drawn fron Sebastian Vauban. 

For his cuc termaster general, Wayne secured the services of 
James O'Hara, a veteran of the Revolution, a merchant of repute, 
and a former contractor to the army. It is doubtful that a better 
qualified man existed. , 

James OtHara, an Irish immigrant, had come to the West in the 
mid=-|770's to carry on trade with the Indians. When the Revolution 
broke out, he volunteered as a private in George Rogers Clark's 
force. In 1779, selected to take a message to General Washington, 
he was appointed as a commissary of the general hospital! at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. From 178! to 1783 he served as an assistant 
quartermaster to Nathanael Greene. 

When the Revolution was over, he returned to the frontier and 
resumed his trading and mercantile business. It was thus, in 
April, 1792, that he received the appointment of quartermaster 
general, succeeding Samuel Hedgdon, who had returned to the East to 
take up duties as commissary general. 

When OtHara began his tour of duty with the Legion, it had been 
the customary duty of the quartermaster general to select camp sites 
and dispense provisions. This followed the standard British mili- 
tary tradition; that is, the quartermasterts job, as the title 
implées, is to billet the soldiery. However, it was under the 
administration of James O'Hara that the foundations were laid for. 
the present quartermaster system of the United States Army. 7 

Serving as OfHarats two chief assistants were Saag Craig, 

a merchant of Pittsburgh, and John Belli, of Kentucky. 8 

As aforesaid, Samuel Hodgdon, who was OtHarats predecessor, 
became commissary general, maintaining his office at the seat of 
government in Philadelphia. A long experience (since Feb., 1777) 
with supp|fes and their procurement enabled him to do an adequate 
job, though, when matters were pressing, O'Hara, on the frontier, 
to all intents and purposes, served as his own commissary. 

Probably the most maligned staff officer was Caleb Swan, the 
paymaster. Also a Revolutionary War veteran, Swan had joined the 
Legion in May, 1792. It appears that he was a capable and meticulous 
officer, doing his best under the most difficult of circumstances. 
Intensely loyal to Wayne, he found in the commander-in-chief a ready 
advocate,20. 

The medical department of the army was headed by Richard Allison, 
a long-time army surgeon (since 1778). Under him served a whole 
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battery of physicians, trained, for the most part, in the apprentice 
system of the day. His major duty was that of oversight of the | 
medical supplies and services. ! In staff standing (thus a notation 
on his supposed importance in the army), “the surgeon ranks not 

only below nee youngest ensign, but the quarter master and adjut- 
antresetre er 

The position of adjutant Wayne regarded as necessary, but 
‘quite obviously did not place much emphasis upon it. Several had 
been suggested, but Charles Hyde, on the spot, applied and received 
an "acting" status which was [ater made permanent,53 

The inspector general (sometimes joined to the office of the 
adjutant) and ordnance officers obviously were not considered of ° 
much importance by Wayne and a series of dae hort held these 

positions in addition to their other duties.? 

The spiritual needs of the Legion were cared for by the Reverend 
Mr. David Jones, a preacher of the Baptist persuasion who had served 
as Wayne's chaplain during the Revolution. The Reverend Mr. Jones, 
however, was not only acquainted with theology and army life, but 
had made trips to. the frontier et tes the. 1780's, accounts of which 
he related in his diaries.2 

Preacher Jones joined the Legion in 79h, and servied throughout 
the campaign. A man dedicated, it appears, to the army chaplaincy, 
he undertook a third tour of military duty during the War of 1812.56 

Waynets staff was completed by three aides-de-camp (others 
were appointed for short periods); Edward M. Butler, Henry DeButts, 
and William Henry Harrison. 

Of the three, Butler was, by far, fhe most experienced, Rivitg 
served from 1778 to 178% in the Revolution. He had returned to the 
service in {791 in time to. participate in St. Clairts campa.ign,: and, 
in 1793, had become a part of Wayne's official family under- ithe 
_ title of acdotant and inspéctor though, in- fact, he played the role 
of an aide. : gt 

Henry DeButts had joined the army under Ste Claire A ‘special 
favorite and old acquaintance of Wayne, he had helped the commander- 
in-chief to get his positton by being promised duties as an aide- 
de-camp.08 

The third aide was William Henry Harrison, a- youth ao nineteen 
-years at the time of Wayne's taking command of the Legion. He had 
already served as a line officer under St. Clair and, as a Lieutenant 
in Ballard Smith's infantry company, had become personally involved 
in the infamous Polly Sprague affair.29 Just why Wayne Initially 
chose Harrison one cannot say, though the general -had known him 
since he was a small boy. 

This, then, completed Waynets "family." With few sleesiiins, 
they were able men. Wayne gave the spirit and the directions; these 
men carried his orders into execution and, by their. attention to duty, 
undoubtedly played major roles in the eventual success. of the Legion. 

Aside from his regular staff of company and field officers, 
Wayne hired, on a contract basis, a number of scouts and spies. 

Of these, William Wells and Christopher Milter were undoubtedly 
the most important. Both were former Indian captives who knew 
the "lay of the land" and the ways of the Indianse Also, such small 
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groups as Ephraim Kibbeyts scouts and the "county lieutenants" filled 
in other voids in terms of patrolling the frontier .and ga 78g ine 
formation.©! 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE RANKS 


When Wayne took upon himself the command of the army, he was 
little deceived by his paltry inheritance. He, likewise, felt a 
commision, not uncharacteristic of himself, to succeed where others 
had failed and, particularly ‘because of President Washingtonts in- 
initial reluctance to appoint. him, to succeed in such a way that the 
laurels unmistakably would-be his.! Also, he dared not do otherwise; 
his personel fortunes as well as his personal and miftitary honor 
depended upon his victory over every adversary. 

As has been noted previously, the commander-in-chief was a vain 
man (a characteristic which had not eluded Washington), jealous of 
his position and particularly intent upon receiving all of those 
honors and emoluments consequent to it. However, it must be noted 
that, in assuming this unequivocal attitude, he likewise accepted 
the total responsibility which accompanied it, willing to shoulder 
the blame if necessary, ardent to accept honor if at all attainable. 

Personally he expected due respect from his subordinates and 
unquestioning obedience to his orders. From the government he 
anticipated full cooperation in the accomplishment of his mission 
and, only to a slightly lesser degree, aid in the accruing of per- 
sonal evidence of its good will and respect for his position. 

lf Wayne was a vain man, he was equally interested in the es- 
tablishment of his position in the army through channels other than 
ordinary military discipline. He felt that being in the "field" 
should curtail his usual manner of life only insofar as absolutely 
necessary. jot 

Unfortunately, his predecessors in the West had been of different 
views or in varying circumstances from his own. Harmar, at best, was 
only an instrument of the Secretary of War, an adjunct to local gov- 
ernment, his army simply a means of keeping the peacé, a constabulary 
force. St. Clair, more nearly Wayne's counterpart in personal dignity 
and design, had acquired and held his preemiment position as Terri- 
torial Governor rather than as a military commander.® It is inter- 
esting in this latter case to note that St. Clair's military disaster 
appears not to have tarnished his governmental activities (though his 
ardent Federalism undoubtedly played a forceful role in maintaining 
his authoritarian position in spite of his detractors).3 

Wayne was not so fortunate. His military abilities and ambitions 
undoubtedly outran Harmar's and his attitude toward "position" cer- 
tainly equalled St. Clair’s. However, because of the calibre and pre- 
tensions of his predecessors, the War Department over looked Wayne's 
personal "needs" and his demand for unmitigated authority over his 
subordinates. One writer has hinted that Knox was never a -hier- 
archial type of administrator and it might well be that Waynets 
early dissatisfaction with his position stemmed from the oversight 
of this particular facet of the new commanderts personality and 
ambition by the Secretary of War. 
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In terms of "due subordination," Wayne believed and practiced 
the idea that the army should be operated on a chain of command 
basis, at least the chain of cormand procedure should always operate 
from the bottom up; inversely this, he felt, need hot be the pattern 
and he often overlooked such channels from the top downward. 

When Wayne arrived in the est, he found that no such formal- 
ized proceaures were in use or, indeed, had been regularly operative. 
In fact, since St. Clair's defeat, St. Clair, as at least nominal 
commander of the army, had been completely by-passed and Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant James Wilkinson had assumed, unofficially but in 
fact, the command of the troops and it was with him that the Secretary 
of War corresponded relative to the major part of the army garrisoned 
at Fort Washington and "its dependencies." {saac Craig, the deputy 
quartermaster at Pittsburgh, was the main correspondent of the 
Secretary of War at the “upper posts."9 

In the case of the second instance, Wayne had no problem of 
establishing due subordination. Not only was Craig happy fo be re-= 
lieved of his super-added responsibilities in relation to the War 
Department and content fo be had a deputy quartermaster (provided 
he was adequately remunerated),° but Wayne was at Pittsburgh during 
this period of genesis and so was James O'Hara, the quartermaster 
general, an old friend and fellow townsman and trader. 

With respect to Wilkinson, the situation was somewhat different. 
Wayne's second-in-command was ambitious and, because of his assumed 
close, direct relationship with the Secretary of War and the warm 
regard in which he was held by the President, was jealous of his 
position and, long after Wayne's appointment and arrival on the 
frontier, continued to correspond and report directly to Knox, seldom 
even bothering to send copies of his. communications to Wayne. Knox, 
probably habituated to this personal interchange, likewise over!tooked 
going directly through the channel of the commander-in-chief to 
Wilkinson, though, in his behalf, it must be said, he did summarize 
the contents of his letters to Wilkinson in his regular correspondence 
with the commander-in-chieif. : 

For several months Wayne allowed this situation tu persist, 
perhaps hopeful that it would cease once he became adjusted to the 
exigencies of his new situation. As was noted eariier, Wayne complained 
and Knox replied in an apologetic vein. 3 ee 7 

“Wayne's usual approach to the solving of rroblems, military and 
otherwise, was ‘direct. Isolated skirmishes did not win decisive 
battles. Therefore, as one would expect, he made his pleas for the 
betterment of his personal situation directly to his friend, Congress- 
man Thomas Hartley. Writing in early February, 1793, after he had 
his army in a settled situation, he frankly “and bluntly asked Hartley 
fo manoeuvre a raise in pay for him through Congress, noting that 
he was currently "living in a style beneath that to which | have 
always been accustom'd," | 

While undoubtedly Wayne's request was motivated primarily by 
personal desires, he partially justified it on the grounds that 
extra funds were necessary to entertain his fellow officers at his 
table. Taking on somewhat of a martyr's air, he concluded by stating 
that "under any circumstance" he would occasionally invite officers 
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to dine with him "within due and moderate bounds."? He also asked 
for the franking privilege for his mail, noting that this was an 
expense which justifiably belonged to the government. 

Hartley was not able to persuade the economically-minded Congress 
to grant the commander-inechief's request for a raise in pay, ahs 
the franking privilege was given and Wayne partially mollified. 

There is.no coubt that Wayne missed what he termed the "gay 
world" of the East, but he had tittle time for reminiscence. He had 
an army to recruit, organize, train, and bring into battle. Being 
a military man first, a citizen of the metropolis second, his pro- 
fessional life and duties outweighed anc more often than not over- 
shadowed his personal desires and his longings for the civilized life 
of the seaboard. Once he felt himseif fully and completely establish- 
ed as commander-in-echief in fact as well as in name, and Knox had 
made this cverfectly clear, the road was free and untrammeled for his 
development and per fect ing of the army. 

In April, 1792, Wayne had accepted his major ‘general's commiss~ 
ion and, officially, became the commander of the United States mili- 
tary forces. Likewise, officially, his army, by the Act of March 5, 
1792, was to consist of two hundred and ninety-one officers and 
four thousand two hundred and seventy-two enlisted men. However, 
of these, some seven hundred and four officers anc men were scheduled 
to hold fortifications and arsenals on the east coast and in the 
South. The commanding general was given the legal. responsibility 
for overseeing these contingents though, in fact, he had very little 
intercourse with them and his anxiety was heightened each time men 
were detoured from service on the -frontier to. these scattered 1D 
garrisons, for this meant further sapping of his fighting force.’ 

Wayne's actual inheritance in terms of numbers of men is. un- 
known, returns having been destroyed over the years. The nearest 
estimate is found in the proceedings of Arthur St. Clair's. court. 
martial wherein Ja rouna figure of two thousand men is cited as 
St..Clair's force. 3 However, this js misleading for a goodly part 
of the two thousand were militiamen and, by the time Wayne assumed 
command, many of the. enlistrents of the regul ars had or were abouf to 
run out. A very liberal estimate of the numbers would not exceed 
one thousand men and officers and a conservative account would 
justify the halving of that total. 

Thus,. Wayne's army was, in the srring of 1792, 1 more illusory 
than want! Whether he was eee for the: shock of being a field 
commander without an army, one cannot know, but that he would not 
have been long disillusioned by his lack of manpower is evident when 
one peruses his almost frantic efforts to recruit men to ¢I11 the 
ranks of the legally constituted army. Until he had the men, he had 
no organization; in fact, no army. 

Early promises of recruiting were most heartening, and if the 
general's heart pounced vigorously in disgust at the meagre force he 
found in the “est upon his arrival at Pittsburgh, assurances from 
the Secretary of War were most encouraging. I!n late June, 1792, the 
recruiting officers having been out for several weeks, he wrote to 
Wilkinson in @ hopeful vein that: "Gen! Knox writes me, that | may 
expect One Thousand recruits at this place [Pittsburgh] within a 
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few days . « e thy On paper, this estimate seemed justified and- ' 
three weeks later a reported sixteen hundred men had been recruited. 7) 
However, these new men were much slower in arriving and by July 13 

not more than one fourth of the newly enlisted soldiers had reported 
for duty. . 

Knox himself soon realized that the recruiting was not what had 
been anticipated and noted especially that the "recruiting service 
languishes in the western district of this State [Pennsylvania]," 
and asked Wayne to "push it."!7 A month and a half later the 
situation yas little improved, despite the efforts of recruiting 
officers, | and,by the first of September, it was admitted that "the 
recruiting service has been almost at a stand... ." Hewever, in 
spite of the Secretary's dismal outlook, a reported two thousand men, 
"exclusive of deserters,” had been taken into the army by September 
7th and an additional five hundred were expected to be sworn in by 
the first of January. This, though, was considered to be the total 
_ Number expected. That Knox was not too far wrong in-his estimates is 
reflected in a letter from Wayne to Wilkinson to the effect that 
not one half of the men authorized by the Act of March 5th had been 
recruited. . 

Wayne early realized that he would not have the requisite number 
of men for an early campaign "even if the Conduct of the Indians wil! 
reauire it." © He knew that the men must be adequately trained for 
any operation, offensive or defersive, but, more, he must first have 
the men in order to teach them the manoeuvres necessary for a success~ 
ful expedition. 

Both the commander-in-chief and the Secretary of War were pro- 
foundly concerned over the slowness of the recruits to arrive, in the 
first instance, and the failure of the recruitment process itself in 
the second. Not only was the army fess than half the authorized 
strength, but, by the end of the year (1792), prospects for filling 
_it were faint indeed. ; 

Reasons for the lack of enthusiasm of men to serve their country 
were varied and, in no case, simple. The older soldiers, tired of the 
frontier, demoralized by the defeats of Harmar and St. Clair, and, 
for one reason or another, fed up with army living, did not re- 
enlist. Thus what Wayne might have used as a solid core for his army 
became smaller and smaller as enlistment times ran out. — | 

‘Then, during the summer, the farms demanded the work of the 
men: planting, cultivating, and, finally, harvesting. Perhaps: had 
recruiting been initiated earlier, before the spring chores called 
the men into the fields, there would have been more success. As it 
was, ‘thé organization act, passed March 5th, could not really be- 
come operative until an arpointment of a commander for the army was 
made and that did not occur until mid-April. Theri another few weeks 
passed by before the recruiting service became wel! organized and 
seml-ef fective. | , TS" 

However, as the ranks failed to fill up during the summer and 
fall of 1792, both Wayne and Knox speculated upon the reasons why. 

It was suggested that either increased pay, or bounties, or both 
should be offered as inducements to enlist, but there was neither 
the authority nor the money available to cdo this. ‘Congress was 
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continual ly asked to provide for such a stimulus, but, rather than 
giving its Eaueek to the army, attempts were actually yale made to 
reduce ite Not even the President's pleas were heeded“ and, by 
the end of the year, Knox wrote sadly to Wayne: 

No new impulse has been added to the recruit- 

ing service by Congress and from appearances it is 

improbable that any will be of fered--- 

Congress, always penurious, was reluctant to spend any money 
for a standing army. The sentiments for a militia force continued 
strong and, as United States emissaries were received peaceful ly 
by the Indians, a majority seemed to feel that the end of hostili- 
ties sas imminent anda thus there would be no need for a standing 
army. As a matter of fact, sentiments in Congress were strong 
enough in opposition to a regular army that attempts were actually 
made to reduce its size. As the new year opened, however,the legis~ 
lators took another look at the dorestic and world sifuattons Sens- 
ing that a move toward the curtailment of the army, aft this time, 
might have a damaging effect, the opposition in Congress was silenc- 
ed and the army's legal limits kept intact. 

However, the reluctance of Congress to support and encourage the 
army had done more than damage recruiting: 

The attempt in Congress to disband the Corps raised 

under the act of the Sth of March last has had a very 

visible and injurious effect upon the minds of the Officers, 

many of whom have alreacy resigned & other's are determined 

to follow their example, & therefore feel neither interest 

or pride in the discipline or appearance of their men, in 

fact those who wish to continue in service conceive that they 

hold their Commissions, on a very precarious tenor, ie upon 

the Whim or Caprice of a restless juncto -- who appear” de- 

termined to perplex & impede ol, measure of. Government -- 

& to set if a float with it's "Wings in air" “however | trust 

that the good_sence of the friends to order & the Constitution 

will prevail. 

Knox was fully aware of this issue, Bus while the Congress had 
wrestled with the issue, he dared not make any move which would agi- 
tate fhe opposition further. Therefore, it was not until after the 
House had defeated the bill to reduce Pre army (20 yeas, 36 nays) 
that he took measures to secure the BAP MUCAS ana thus quiet fhe 
discontent of which Wayne had written? 

While recruit tng was never so successful as to satisfy either the 
secretary of war or the field commander, the support of eed Ay in the 
winter of 1793 removed a serious BpSraete from the path. Knox Ss 
hopeful, though not enthusiastically so, of better times ahead. 

If government threw hindrances in the way of recruiting, the re- 
cruiters themselves did little to ease a difficult situation. Re- 
cruitment instructions were specific and, if followed, would have 
secured sound, free men for the service. Unfortunately the instructions 
were more a matter of forge | record than a much-used guice for enlisting 
young men into the army. 

The recruiting officers probably were as detrimental to the 
success Of the enlistment program as any other cause. More often 
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than not their recruiting services were performed while they were at 
home on "furlow.” By being ordered on this service, the officer so 
engaged got his transportation and expenses covered from his western 
station to his home and drew his pay as if he were on regular duty 
in the field. Added to this, he was given a bounty for each man 
enlisted. h | 

On the surface this woula appear to be an excellent procedure 
for it kept the officer happy by giving him an opportunity to be with 
his family and friends and to perform his assignec duty on his home 
ground where he was most acquéinted and most likely would be able to 
secure recruits easily; at least more easily than if he had been 
assigned to a strange region. In sowe cases, particularly where the 
officer was popular locally, the system worked well. However, on the 
whole, the results were less than might be expected. Officers, once 
again in the bosoms of their households, often neglected their mili- 
tary obligations, trying to make up in a few weeks for the long, 
lonesore months srent on the frontier. Thus, more often than not, 
when the period for recruiting ran out, the officers retraced their 
steps to the “est with far less than their assigned number of men. 

A captain sent out to recruit a complete company usually returned 
with less than that and often with only a meagre detachment or a 
squad Or SO. 

Too, zealous recruiters failed to follow the requirements es- 
tablished for men to be enlisted and orders given them outlining 
their duties indicate the carelessness which characterized the 
recruiting service. The result of this carelessness was that 
numbers of ren recruited were physically unsound, mentally retarded, 
fraudulently enlisted, or, in some cases, even indentured servants 
who had joined. the army in the hope of getting out of their legai 
bondage. 

On the other hand, sore of the recruitment methods were such 
that men were literalfy tricked into enlisting, the full facts of the 
service being withheld and the idea of easy money in the form of a 
bounty stressed.? Also, some men were persuaded more by the grog 
shop's spirits, supplied by the recruiters, than by an ardent cesire 
for the service of their country. Conseauently these and other sub- 
terfuges had a tendency to bring men into the.army in a disgruntled 
state of mind and, on the march from the place of enlistment to the 
point of rendezvous, desertions. were rampante 

The unevenness of the recruiting not only made the organization 
and training of the army virtually impossible, but upset the supply 
system to the point of near ineffectiveness. Thus arms, clothing, 
and rations were forwarded to various rendezvous points only to be 
found inadequte or superfluous. Wayne, at the pivot of operations 
at Pittsburgh, received muster rolis and estimates of. recruits to be 
rendezvoused at certain points west of the mountains. Pursuant to 
these rolls and estimates, he forwarded the necessary supplies only 
to find out later that the rendezvous centers had been arbitrarily 
changed by the recruiters; that troops scheduled to arrive at a given 
time were "detained," or that muster roll and/or estimated numbers 
were totally incorrect. Thus the whole business became a tangled 
skein which never was completely worked out, though, eventually, 
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enough men came. forward to be trained and disciplined and, finally, 
to be shaped into an effective fighting force. Of the many problems 
with which Wayne had to cope during his administration and command of 
the army, the recruiting and forwarding of troops to the frontier he 
solved least effectively. 

Wayne suffered not only from a lack of enlisted men, but from a 
scarcity of officers as well. Even though recruitment was slow and 
always insufficient, the army's size continued to increase and, as 
this occurred, the officer corps failed to broaden correspondingly. 
Not only were new officers difficult to get, buf old ones were con- 
stantly resigning. Sergeants isis put in charge of details and, at 
times, commanded whole companies. Because of the trouble over the 
army organization in Congress during the winter of 1792-1793, vacan= 
cies were not filled and promotions were not made. Thus, not only was 
Wayne woefully understaffed, but those officers on duty were fright~ 
fully overworked and thus demoralized. hl Unfortunately this situation 
was not aftered until after Wayne's descent of the Ohio River in the 
spring of 1793, and, even then, the quotas were not filled, though, 
one must note, a number of the trustworthy sergeants were recommended 
and eventually received commissions. 

From the very beginning of his tour of duty, Wayne realized that 
whether he really needed (or wanted) them, militia troops would form 
a part of his force. Such an induction of part-time soldiers was 
primarily. a political move to satisfy the Congressmen who constantly 
supported the idea of a citizen army. As Washington and Knox had 
known since 1789, Wayne now found out. that one must compromise with 
the anti-regular army forces. Therefore, like his predecessors, 
though to a much lesser degree, he employed a number of scouts and 
spies, taken as volunteers from the ranks of the militia. On the 
whole, he employed as few of these as possible, preferring to use 
RSOUIAE Ss and he received a good deal of criticism for not taking on 
more. To this Wayne's answer was usually polite, he noting that 
he would call upon the militiamen eat they were needed and when funds 
were available for -their employment. However, each county on the 
frontier was usually allotted twelve scouts and a lieutenant, all 
from the militia forces.“ Yet, pressures did cause some relaxafion 
of this rule and the Secretary of War gave Wayne permission to enlarge 
the militia force shouid he deem {t advisable. ey 

By the spr.ing of 1793; it was apparent that there would not be 
enough regulars to garrison the posts and participate in an active 
campaign. Therefore Knox wrote to Wayne that: 

You will ve well acquainted with the force you will 

have by that time [time of his intended expedition] which 

of regulars ought not with the present prospects to he 

-estimated at an higher number than three thousanca efficient 

non commissioned and privates independent of Garrisons in 

different places on the Ohio 

To your force whatever it may be you will add such 

number of mounted Volunteers of Kentucky or other parts of 

the frontiers as shal! make your real force superior fo the 

highest force of the Enemy so that as little as possible be 

left to accident. 
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lt has been conceived that One thousand prime mounted 
volunteers from the frontiers acting cordialiy with your 

Army would rencer all your moverents certain and irrestible 

and ela fo aed to strike the Enemyts Towns at a considerable 

distance. , 

Thus, quite early, a volunteer force was contemplated, butjy unlike 
that which went on earlier exreditions, this one would be a decided 
minority to the regulars and would be a stop-gap in lieu of a lack 
of the requisite number of standing army soldiers, not a replacement 
for them. 

However, Wayne's primary concern remained, as it had always been, 
the disciplining and training of an effective regular army. His 
faith in militia did not increase, even though it was evident 
that he would have to use them, but his main reliance was in his 


Legion. 
An army on paper is one’thing, an army in the field quite ane: 
other. However, though the ranks did not fill up according to his 


expectations or the recruiting officers achieve optimum success, 
Wayne was fully cognizant of his duty of (1) organizing the troops 

he had on hand and (2) providing for the.orderly distribution of the 
new recruits to their respective units once they arrived in the West. 

Perhaps the initial major problem the commander-in-chief was 
confronted with was the dispersal of troops, without relation to 
regular organization, throughout the western posts. That is, de-= 
tachments, rather than companies, were assigned to the various 
eutposts. The case, for instance, at Gallipolis is indicative of the 
situation elsewhere: thirty-three uy from five different companies 
were assigned as the garrison there. 7 This circumstance had arisen 
primarily from expediency. Few of the posts were garrisoned by 
complete companies and, as such garrisons were augmented or lessened, 
the troops became more and more intermixed. 

The effects of this situation were readily apparent. Discipline 
was poor, records were garbled ard incomplete, d, as Wilkinson 
so cogently noted: "no regularity is possible." Wilkinson, by 
assigning full companies and by reshuffling the men had tried 43 
bring order out of chaos, but his success was severely limited.49 

Wilkinson and Wayne were not the only ones to perceive the | 
difficulties, Secretary of War Knox in Philadelphia, undoubtedly 
after congulting with ‘.ayne prior to the commander's departure for 
the frontier, had already decided upon a legionary organization of 
the army, possible since the passage of the March 5fh act. 0 How- 
ever, it was some weeks before the Secretary officially forwarded 
the plan to Wayne. The delay was not because of dilatory tactics 
on Knox's part, but from a desire to perfect the organization to 
such a degree that it might immediately be put into effect by the 
commander-in-chief. 

The legionary organization consisted of a general staff, a corps 
of artillerists and engineers, a squadron of dragoons, and four sub 
legions (regiments) of infantry and riftemen. Though Wayne was to 
do some superficial reorganizing for practical battle purposes, the 
basic structure remained the same throughout his tour of Guty 2 
The plan also provided for officer assignments to each sub legion 
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and each specialized corps. However, for sore unexplained reason, 
Wayne did not immediately put into effect the legionary plan and its 
concurrent assiqnmer.? of officers. As a matter of fact, official 
proclamation of ill ioe organization did not take place until 
September ly, 1792. Wayne's slowness to act on Knox's orders pro-# 
bably resulted from the fact that a large number of officers were 
absent on the recruiting service at the tire Knox first forwarded the 
plan. This, coupled with the sporadic arrivals of newly enlisted men 
accounts for his caution. 

Meanwhile, before the official organization was put into effect, 
both Wayne and Wilkinson attempted to reduce the muddle of incomplete 
companies,’ companies without officers, and scattered detachment 
assignments. + In this they were only partially successful. Basic 
organization was achieved, but, by mid-October, Wayne, writing of 
the distribution of the troops noted: "we have not even a perfect n 
Skeleton of either of them, which Skeletons are yet to be filled au? 7 

[In using the term "skeleton," Wayne had not oniy in mind his 
deficiency in troops -- "the total numbers do not exceed {100 (ex- 
clusive of the sick ang Absent) & the total fit for duty; Officers 
included are but 82h"99 -- Lut also the lack of sufficient officers 
to staff the organization, Fundamentally Wayne felt that the Legion 
did not ‘have sufficient officers in proportion to enlisted men and he 
proposed that brevet ranks be instituted and more !|ieutenants and 
ensigns appointed. These last he hinted should be taken from the 
ranks or from "fine young" feilows forwarded from the East who could 
use the Legion as a "military school" while the old officers were off 
recruiting. However, Wayne's proposals fell on deaf ears. Both 

Knox and Washington, ever wary of the economics of the army and fear-= 
' ing a cut-back in the size of the military machine, refused to make 
the requested appointments and promotions. Too, the recruiting busi- 
ness had been so unsuccessful and so many officers had been sent upon 
it that there Shee RES to be no need to bring the officer contingent 
up to strength. However, Wayne, by the first of the year, was 
cognizant of the fact that the enlisted strength of. the army pro- 
bably would never be up to the organization figure and this may 
well have been his way of: bringing up the officer-enlisted ratio to 
his own ideas. 

The distressed and dispersed situation of Wayne's army is 
nowhere better seen than from a cursory look at the assignment of 
troops to various posts. Not only were such garrisons inadequate 
and mixed, but the officer-to-men ratio brutally apparent. 

In mid-summer, 1792, ‘‘ilkinson, sendina his return to Knox, 
Showed a total of eight hundred enlisted men and tw renty-eight officers 
scattered among six posts, individual garrisons, ranging from fifty~ 
nine men at Fort Steuben to two hundred and seventy-seven at Fort 
Washington. However, this is only part of the story. Officer-en-~ 
listed ratios varied considerably and, in some instances, appear to 
have been poorly assigned. For instance, Fort Hamilton, the major 
supply depot for the posts at the "head of the line,” had only cne 
officer for every fifty-two men (by the way, the worst ratio of any 
of the posts) and Fort Steuben, relatively unimportant, had the best 
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ratio with one officer for every nineteen men,©0 Other posts were 
even worse. At Marietta, Captain Jonathan Haske!| had sixty-three 
men and at Gallipolis the ratio was 1:70. Mead's Station, main 
supply point for lumber for the army on the upper Ohio, boasted of 
one ensign and twenty-eight men. Unfortunetely this did not change 
over the year and on March 30, !79%, Wayne reportec twelve officers 
ang three hundred and thirty-four enlistec mer scattered at some ten 
posts on the upper Ohio. . 

Eventually this situation was somewhat alleviated when some of 
the minor posts were evacuated or their garrisons replaced by militia. 
However, overall, the perfecting of the oroanization as proposed by 
Knox and promulgated by Wayne never reached full fruition. The hind- 
rances were too great and the demand of time, of exnedient action, 
was too rressing to achieve the desired optimum. 

Further <omblicating the smooth operation of the military machine 
was nature itself, and, in this period, the Ohio River was nature. If 
was too dangerous to send troops overland through the forests and men 
were dispatched to the forward posts from Pittsburgh by water down 
the Ohio River. In the summer, the water was often too low, in the 
winter it was frozen, and in spring and fali it was semetimes such a 
raging torrent that it was too dangerous to senc troops down it. Thus 
often weeks went by when boats could not safely leave Pittsburgh. Re- 
cruits came in, supplies piled up, but the bot sdenecs was tight and 
oniy the whims of the weather could loosen it. 3 

Other complications also were present to hinder the regular 
establishment of the troops. Escorts were ordered to be rrovided , 
for the governor, secretary, anc judges of ne Northwest Territory,?4 
supply convoys were sent to friendly [ndians, 5 and local requests 
were made for special services by army rersconnel.”” These and numer-= 
ous other instances harassed the commander=in-chief and in no small 
measure, taken as a whole, sapped army efficiency. 

From the time of the organization of the United States Army, 
September 29, 1789, military discipline has heen an issue of first 
rate importance. Upon its enforcement has depended the effective 
operation of the entire military establishment. To the soldier, ad- 
herence to it may well mean the difference between |ife and death 
on the battlefield. To the citizenry, strict discipline in the armed 
forces means adequate defense and naticnal safety. . 

Of all of this Wayne was well eware and, desvite his other press- 
ing problems, the effort to improve the conduct of his men was € con- 
tinuing one. Only with a well-disciplined force could he hore fo de- 
feat the enemy and, too, only with a well-disciplined force could he 
expect his men to be ready for battle, imbued with that confidence 
which foretells victory. 

When the American Revolution broke into full fury, leacers of 
the Continental Army realized the need for a code of military organ~ 
ization and justice. As a result, the Continental Congress, September 
20, 1776, establishea the first "Rules and Articles of War" to govern 
the administration of justice in the armed forces. for thirt years, 
until 1806, this was the basic law of the military services.” Amend-~ 
ments were few and, with the exception of a law for the "Administra~ 
tion of Justice," passed oe 31, 1786, it remained virtually unchanged 
for nearly a half century .© 
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Perhaps the major factor which had served in the defeat of both 
Harmar and St. Clair was the poor discipline of the army. Troops were 
unused to obeying orders without question, to manoeuvering at command, 
or to acting without regard to fear. Part of the achievement of this 
goal could be attained by rigorous training. However, Weyne realized 
that discipline was a frame of mind and that this frame of mind could 
only be obtained at such time as the individual learned, as a matter 
of habit, to behave himself in the manner of a soldier. ; 

Discipline, then, was the personal. conduct of the individual 
soldier or officer. The basis for this discipline was found in the 
"Rules and Articles of War" already alluded to. With few changes, 
the "Rules" had been an integral part of the army heritage since the 
Revolution. However, evidence seems to point to the fact that it was 
not until Wayne's accession to command in 1792 that PnBY were rigorous- 
ly and vigorously applied. 

Generally speaking, rhe "Rules and Articles of War" was (and is) 
a code of conduct for military personnel. As such it covers such 
diverse matters as proper demeanor at divine services, profanity, and 
general misconduct as wel! as mutiny, treason, sleeping on onets 
post,and desertion. In all, fifteen offenses permitted the death 
penalty. However, the majority of cases fell into a category demand- 
ing either corporal punishment (100 tashes maximum) or deductions of 
pay. Officers got off, in terms of the physical harshness of the whip, 
comparatively easily.. “pubtite reprimands and forfeitures of pay were 
the common means of retribution though, in extreme cases, cashiering 
was resorted to. Hewever, it should be noted that, in most instances 
of such extreme offenses, the officer was permitted to resign and thus 
save himself the erbarrassment of a cashiering. . 

Of the eighteen sections and one hundred:and two articles of the 
basic law of 1776, Section Il, dealing with mutiny, disrescect, and 
sedition; Section I1!, dealing with frauduient entistment; Section 
VI, concerned with desertion; and Section XII!, dealing with the 
wider variety of "crimes" are the most important for survey here for 
these cover the majority of the cases brought before the courts 
martial which.sat at Pittsburgh (Fort Fayette and kegion vite and 
Cincinnati: (Hobson's Choice) in 1792-1793.» ' 

) While the limits of this discussion of discipline are only a 
bit over a-year and might appear short, the period is representative, 
in courts martial materials, of that in,which Wayne operated as 
commander of the Legion of the United States. Possibly the only :ox- 
‘cept ion to this statemenf.is the note that, during. the active campaign 
of 1794; very'few courts martial were convened and very few cases 
reached them. Whether this was because of freer discipline-or greater 
discipline, oné -cannot say though the fact that over two years cf 
training and disciplining had preceded the campaign and that active 
operations undoubtedly diminished the opportunities for bad conduct 
undoubtedly had their effect. The primary purpose here is to in-= 
vestigate.the types of offenses, the rersons involved, and the dis- 
position of the cases by the courts: martial. 

In spite of ‘the fact that a surprising number of a ceiuest carried 
a cvossible death penalty, it is interesting to note that in all cases, 
including desertion, the Individual court martial was empowered to 
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set the exact punishment.o9 This was in accordance with the legal 
ideas of the times in both civil and military law. Life was cheap 

and the general philosophy of the law prevailed that a crime which 70 
carried with it a possible death sentence would not often be committed. 
Actually, in many instances, the reverse proved to be true. Ordinary 
felonies, such as petty theft, assault and battery, misbehavior, and 
plundering, officially carried the onus of the firing squad or hang- 
man, but one must note that few courts, military or civil, enforced 

the penalties to the extreme. As a matter of fact, in civil cases 

when the death penalty was legally mandatory, persons of proven 

quilt often were acquitted because judges or juries would not and could 
not bring themselves to impose the full measure of the established. 

law. Eventually this practice led to legal revision, but, at fhe 

time of the establishment of military law in the United States, reform 
had not yet taken place. 

The rules of justice which Anthony Wayne inherited when he assumed 
command of the Legion of the United States were, then, those which had 
been in effect for some sixteen years. They were not new to him @s 
they were almost in toto those which had governed the army during 
and since the Revolufion. As commander-in-chief of the Legion, he had 
the power to confirm, reject, or lessen the sentences of his courts 
martial. (f the judgment was too mild, he made mention cf it; if if 
was too severe, he reduced the sentence or granted a pardon. 

That the courts martial Wayne appointed varied in their judgments 
as they varied in their personnel is evident from the decisions hanced 
down in specific cases. One offender might be shot for desertion; 
another might receive only a weekts extra duty for the same offense. 
That Wayne went along with such apparent inconsistencies is aoparent 
in his confirmation of most of the sentences of his courts. The man 
who faced the firing squad was exhibited as a horrible example of what 
might happen to the soldier who deserted and the entire army was re- 
quired to be present at executions and floggings as a constant remincer 
to the soldiers to tread the straight and narrow./ 

Of the various offenses judged in courts martial, desertion wes, 
by far,the most common. Of the one hundred and ninety cases tried 
before forty-one different courts in the period under discussion, © 
eighty-four were concerned with desertion, almost 4%. Another six- 
teen were charged with "Intention to Desert," which was regarded as 
serious as desertion itself. Thus, categorically, approximateiy 52% 
were so involved. . 

This might appear to be high by today's standards. It undoubted= 
ly is. However, several factors operated to produce this state of 
affairs. 

Under Josiah Harmar and Arthur St. Clair, Wayne's predecessors, 
there is sufficient evidence to prove that the men had not been sub-= 
jected to the strict discipline which was brought to bear upon the 
soldiery by Wayne. The new commander was somewhat of a martinete 
Both officers and enlisted men chafed under his iron rule. The 
officers who were unreconciled to the new order could resign, but the 
unfortunate enlisted men had to serve out their three-year enlistment 
terms before returning once again to the life of free and private 
citizens, Many of Wayne's men failed to realize that, essentially, 
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the absence of this strict discipline and rigid training had been one 
of the major factors in the earlier defeats of the army in the North= 
west. 

Too, many men were brought into the service fcaeae the wiles. 
of a clever recruiter. A few dollars spent wisely in a local grog. 
shop by a recruiting officer produced inebriation, but, at the same 
time, garnered new men for the service. Once their intoxication wore 
off,. it was too late. They had. signed away.their freedom. As a 
result, many men so enlistea deserted on their march to the rendez~ 
vous and there was much desertion among the new. troops. Parties were 
sent out to apprehend these men, but with only fair success. Yet, 
all in.all, such duped individuals, it may be surmised, seldom were 
happy soldiers contented with their new mode of living. 

Pay, also, was a contributing factor.to the general discontent, 
and to the "crime" of desertion. Not only was it months behind, as 
has been elsewhere pointed out, but small at that. Likewise, the 
daily ration, when it was for thcdming, was far from enticing. />. 

Naturally poor and unsanitary living conditions, lack of real 
opportunity for advancerent, and an isolation from outside civi J« ; 
ization also contributed to discontent, and, finally,, to desertion, /© 

"Bad conduct," a general category inc Luding misdemeanors rang- 
ing. from disrespect to mutiny account for forty-nine or over 25% of 
the cases brought before the courts martial. Interestingly enough, 
about half of these incidences were related directly to drunkenness, 
and one might guess that "ungentlemanly behavior" was more often the 
result of intoxication than the figures would indicate. 

Availability of "spirits" was an important factor in this cate- 
gory of bad conduct and inebriation. The courts martial records 
bear this out when one observes that most of the twenty-five cases of 
drunkenness and fully two-thirds of the incidents of bad behavior 
occurred when the army was in the Pittsburgh area, then one of the 
most populous districts west of the Alleghanies. However, it was not 
limited to the main army, but was widespread, and one officer reported 
that he had had to suspend his orcerly sergeant because he was too 
drunk to call the roll. ‘Knox, too, realized the bad effect of this 
evil and wrote to Wayne: ” 3225 

. So long as the vice of aa earees) exists in 

the Army so‘fong | hope’ ejections of those Officers. 

who are found quilty of it wil! continue; for. that 

and gaming will debilitate and render unfit for active 

service any army whatever 19 
Wayne himself tried to curb the free flow of spirits by numerous : dia- 
tribes found in general orders, noting that even the usual daily _ 
ration of whiskey was not to bé given if the soldier -was not present 
at roll call and ‘that no man was to have more than his daily ration 
of whiskey. Further, he ordered that merchants and store-keepers in 
camp eto not to setl any liquor except on specific orders signed by 
himsel #20 Though these orders undoubtedly had some effect, they . 
were far from solving the problem. Stricter enforcement of soldiers! 
pass privileges and the much fess developed area around Hobson's pea 
Choice camp curtailed such activities considerably, to the well-being 
and- cuales of the soldiery. | 
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Offenses committed by sentries, about 13%, were primarily 
sleeping on guard or leaving post without proper authority. in 
some instances, mitigating circumstances gave some excuse for these 
"criminal" acts. At times men known to be il! were put on guard 
duty; at other tires, men served on quard several days in succession 
without proper rest and thus became so fatigued as to fal! easily 
into the arms of Morpheus. However, the practice of leaving one's 
post without official relief appears more often than not to be: 
associated with drunkenness. Guard gyty seems, at times, to have 
been an excuse for riotous "frolic." 

Strangely enough, absence without official leave was relatively 
infrequent. Only thirteen cases, or about 7%, are noted. Other 
instances recorded are stealing and fraudulent enlistment, neither 
of much importance quantitively, though theft generally received the 
most stringent of punishments. While some of these thefts were of 
army goods, many such bits of petty lareeny were played upon civilians 
near garrisons. In Pittsburgh piundering and thievery became so 
extensive that a general order was published prohibiting soldiers 
going into town or leaving camp without written permissign of the 
Officer of the Day and the soldier's company commander. Actually, 
most cases with the exception of desertion were a combination of 
two cr more charges. As heretofore noted, drunkenness appears to 
have been a contributing factor, though there is, at times, also 
evident a relationship between absence without official leave and 
bad conduct of one kind or another.® 

Smaller but nonetheless imrortant breaches of Tiehel tae oe 
the lack of care of clothing and cleaning of firearms, ms The "sloven= 
ly and unsoldierly appearance of guards, 2 and the firing of arms 
within the hearing of the camp, thus alerting the entire army to an 
attack. 60 For these violations Wayne held the officers accountable, 
even to seeing that the men tak baths and that the invalids were put 
out into fresh air every day.” Finally, he ordered that all of the 
general orders be copied and given to all of the officers so that none 
could plead innocence of the regulations.*~ 

Punishment was harsh, immediate, and, considering the few re- 
peaters, effective. Only six of one hundred and ninety were second 
offenders (c. 3%). Two of these six were officers, one of whom was 
cashiered and one resigned. ; 

Penalties ran the gamut from reprimands to hanging or the firing 
squad. Of the twenty-three kinds of sentences, by far the most popular 
was flogging. One hundred lashes, sometimes with a wire-stranded 
whip, was the standard. This was really g savage business and many 
were the men who bore the scars for life, 0A few hardier souls 
boasted of their ability to withstand the beatings. One in parti- 
cular was a member of a "Damnation Club," an organization of "heroic" 
souls who prided themselves on the number of lashes they had received 
as punishment for stealing whiskeye He proudly displayed the scars 
on his back incurred from seven hundred lashes. A physician was. 
generally in attendance at these sessions to keep the offender from 
being killed by the whip.? 

If flogging was the most common, hanging and the firing sauad 
were the most severe. In exactly 10% of the cases heard in the 
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period, the guilty were sentenced to death, fifteen to be shot, four 
to be hung. Of these, four were pardoned, though it is interesting 
to note that Wayne usually waited a few days after the sentence had 
been passed and confirmed to grant mercy. Such serious retribution 
was usually reserved for repeated deserters, though thieves and ex- 
tremely mutinous soidiers might also suffer the same fate.” 

Pay stoppages, reduction to the ranks in cases of non-commisse- 
ioned officers, extra duty, and cashiering when officers were con~ 
cerned were lesser punishments. Some twenty-seven, or about !L% 
were acquitted, 

At the time, flogging was not considered cruel] or unusua!. While 
the constitution of the United States prohibited such types of pen- 
alties, the army gave it a liberal interpretation, Besides, flagella- 
tion, branding and running the gantlet were rather common, hh Yet,the 
most striking example of this type of severe sentence was exhibited 
by a court martial on Seprember [, 1792, when five deserters were 
punished, four to be shot by the fifth.99 

Various other forms of sentences were designed to embarrass the 
convict: reprimand, drumming out of camp, wearing coats. inside out, 
and having one's head shaved. It will be observed that confinement 
was not used as punishment. Men were too badly needed to be wasted 
in that manners” 

While the "Rules and Articles of War" included most every phase 
of the soldiers' conduct (and the conduct of contractors, purveyors, 
and others dealing with the army to a lesser extent), some cases were 
not covered. In such instances the commanding officer was on his own. 

Among the perennial problems was that involving the women in the 
camp, most of whom were not there in any official capacity. While 
var ious means were used over the years to control these camp follow 
ers, it became the pnactice to try (and punish) the soldier or officer 
involved with the unruly woman in the hope of indirectly controlling 
the woman herself,?/ 

One of the most famous of the "female" cases involved Polly 
Sprague, common-law wife of Sgt. Sprague of Captain Ballard Smithts 
company, the captain himself (who was her current lover), and Lt. 
William Henry Harrison, her defender and perhaps also a lover. In 
spite of the fact that the whole case revolved around the bad con= 
duct of Polly Sprague, Captain Smith, who shared his bed with’ her, 
was the court martial victim.98 Though wayne criticized the. court 
for its leniency toward the captain, there is evidence that the trial 
itself served as an o»ject lesson not only to the parties invelved, 
but to the garrison in Pittsburgh and vicinity as well. 

A perusal of the cases would appear to indicate that Wayne wis 
erratic in both his feelings toward and disposition of cases for his 
review. However, while he was periodically reprimanded by Knox for 
such unusual practices as branding, it will pe seen that harsh. 
punishments, particularly death, were meted out only to habitual 
criminals and as examples at that. While Wayne was not a particularly 
compassionate man, he did have a respect for human life and morale. 

Finally, it was no accident that Wayne's army eventually emerged 
victorious where others had failed. Excellent training was one side 
of the coin, strict discipline was the other. 
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Some problems of a discipjinary nature were not the kind to be 
dealt with by a court martial. Troubles and misunderstendings among 
the top and command echelon of officers also had their effect both: 
on the morale and able operation of the army. On most matters Wayne 
and Knox concurred. However, in one particular case, Wayne over-= 
stepped military propriety by forwarding a memorial signed by a 
number of officers in which additional rations were requested. Knox 
formally accepted the petition and submitted ft to the President for 
his consideration.7” However,in a private letter to the -commander- 
inechief, the Secretary wrote: ’ . 

| find myself constrainec, from-the purest motives 

of personal regard, to inform you, that the memorial of 

the officers, ‘is considered by the President and your 

other -friends, as an extremely improper measure, and = 

tending to produce insubordination and every military 

evil consequent thereon == . er 
Wayne countered that the Secretary had misconstrued, the memorial and 
noted that it would not "effect either order or discipline both of 
which have been introduced, into the Legion... .7!9 

Wayne's relations with Wilkinson, however, were not so simply 
dismissed, Though often cloaked in polite language, the commander 
and his second=in=command differed more and more as time went on, a 
situation which continued so long as Wayne remained on the Upper 
Ohio and Wilkinson was stationed at Fort Washington. 

Wilkinson seldom approached Wayne directly with his compiaints, 
-but,rather, grumbled to Knox. However ,on one occasion, at least, 
he felt no timidity in addressing the commander-in-chief: "Discipline 
will languish, and the seeds of Anarchy & licentiousness take deep 
root," he wrote in disgruntlement over Wayne's staying on the Upper - 
Ohio and his refusal to grant him ecual powers of administratton,102 

Particularly was he upset when Wayne announced publiciy the news 
brought to him by a spy sent out by the second-in=command, noting to 
Knox that such conduct. on the part of the commander-in-chief "wil} 
bar his [the spy's] further activities as a spy."'9) — ong 

Wilkinsonts reauests for co=equal powers with Wayne,. particuiarly 
in the form of convening courts martial, were not..unfounded. On the 
whole, it appears that he had his hanes full of trouble withthis 
subordinate officers, though one can-imagine-that at least part of 
his difficulties were. self-inflicted. Constantly he comptained about 
them and noted that of his three majors, one was. illiterate, one was 
charged With insanity, "and the other.a.confirmed sot," i0k Particularly 
raising his ire were the “old officers” [Revalutionary veterans] who 
exhibited to him a"vicious hostilitye™ Concerning them he-wrote to 
Wayne that "Some seem pedlars, some drunkards, almost aii fools." 195 
His solution was simple: "Let Purgation be the word & the practice.” !06 
Summing up his estimate of these misfits,he commented: c 

Good God my Dear Sir, how does it happen: that 

such Characters are brought forward, to stations of 

Honor, Decency & National importance. Have Gentle= 

men & Men of Capacity refused to serve their country, 

or has the sword become a. Badge of dishonor, !07 
Wayne, having his own difficulties, sympathized and told him to do the 
best he could. ; 
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Singled out for especial attention was Richard Allison, the sure 
geon general, then stationed at Fort Washington. Saying that "he 
possesses neither Education, |! dustry or humanity," Wilkinson noted 
that he would tend to the sick himself and do a better job.!09 aAtter 
a number of such complaints, Wayne agreed to take Allison off Wilkin- 
son's hands and the second-in-command accordingly ordered Allison to 
headquarters "with dispatch,"|10 

The most distressing situation Wilkinson faced was the suicide 


of Captain. Bezaleel Howe on January ae 1793.2 A noted drunkard (a 
habit Wilkinson ascribed to Howe's ones tine voyage around the world), 
he had become ill and physically unfit, finally taking his own life. 


Philosophically Wilkinson, saying that Howe had recognized his own 
infirmities, noted that "he [Howe] determined to End a Life, which had 
ceased ahh be useful to His Courier Yas & threatened his name with dis- 
honor »" 

One of the cases negaery ai fomented by Wilkinson, however, was 
the case of Captain John Armstrong, commandant at Fort Hamilton. 

The "old officers" had rankled Wilkinson for one reason or an- 
other and he had courted favor from the younger men, perhaps promising 
them promotions and, at least, his personal. support. However, there 
was the one exception, John Armstrong, an old Revolutionary War vete 
eran, who had caught Wilkinsonts fancy ~- and his friendship. Over 
all the officers, Wilkinson probably favored Armstrong. Constantly 
he praised him and between the two grew up a mutual admiration society 
of almost preposterous proportions. Special quarters were erected by 
Armstrong for Wilkinson to use on his visits to Fort Hamilton. Con-= 
fidences were exchanaed in numerous letters passing between the two 
and it appeared that if anya%e was solidly entrenched in the Wilkinson 
faction it was Armstrong. However, for reasons not fully explained 
the two had a serious falling out in the late autumn of [792, Arm 
strong, it seems, had wanted a leave of absence, purportedly to 
restore his health. Wilkinson refused and, in turn, accused him of 
"fraud and peculation." | The specific charge was that, in the days 
of St. Clairts command, Armstrong had put public stores ie his per- 
sonal use. Court martial proceedings were accordingly instituted, 

Wayne had known Armstrong for many years, since they had served 
together in the Pennsylvania Line. Both thought well of each other, 
but, when asked by Armstrong to be assured of a fair trial, Wayne re~ 
fused to interfere, noting that the court martial undoubtedly would 
test the case fairly and "all would be well,"!| : 

However, from the very outset, the entire proceedings had been 

"rigged" by Wilkinson so as to convict Armstrong. AS a matter of 
fact, the specific charges were not even served on the defendant 
and Phus he actually was deprived of making his own case. 

The court itself was hand-picked by Wilkinson. Armstrong was 
denied the right of challenge cf the judges. The officers on the 
court were "new officers,” thus Wilkinson's men, and even lowly 
cornets and ensigns in some cases, inferior in rank and grade, net 
chosen as members. Armstrong angrily protested but to no avail.!! 

As to witnesses, Armstrong was denied access to fhem-and de- 
positions of those presumably in his behalf were made to the Judge 
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Advocate, Thomas Cushing. Even these witnesses were not specifically 
told the charges upon which Armstrong was to be tried. |! 

_ Armstrong, seeing the growing opposition by Wiikinson and the 
court, asked for a postponment of the trial untii May 20, at which 
“time witnesses would be alias Ti? and by which time he would have 

been able to prepare his case.!!'7 at first Wilkinson relented, but 
not for longe In the Sub beeper Orders of February 2h, 1793, the 
trial was ordered to be resumed.!!8 at this point Armstrong became 
desperate. Writing to Wayne, he again asked for a court of "old 
officers" to insure fairness anc forwarded a large collection of 
correspondence to convince the commander-in=chief that he had not ‘been 
"insoient"™ as Wilkinson Re rochsk ged, but, rather, was being railroaded 
by the second-in-commrand. 

However, without giving Wayne an opportunity to reply, Armstrong, 
obviously frightened, signed a deposition on March 3, 1793, swearing 
that Wilkinson's acts had only been in line of duty and public ser- 
vice. Later he informed Wayne that the only reason he had signed it 
was to save the honor of his family.'“~ Two days ‘later he wrote to 
the commander=in=chief announcing his resignation and Wilkinsonts 
acceptance of it. He requested, however, that a board of enquiry 
ve instituted to investigate his case and noted that Wilkinson un- 
fairly hac run many of the old officers, like himself, out of the 
army. Still later he commented that he, like others, had been the 
whipping boy for Wilkinson's matice and passion and [bet he had been 
forced to speak untruths to avoid close confinement. '!* ; iS 76 

Whikinsonts interpretation of the events was somewhat different. 
Charging that Armstrong, vs thin 

after urging every difficulty & delay, to Embarrass the 

Court, and to injure the Service, in the Moment that 

Proofs were depending to convict Him unequivocal ly of. 

everything base & infamous, He supplicated His request, ' 

| yielded to the interposition of several members of 

the Court, & to considerations of regard ‘for the [n- 

terests of the service .... | therefore accepted 

his resignation on the 3rd Inst., under circumstances 

which render His ‘Name infamous, dissdéfved the Court, ~ 

and discharged Him the service on the kth, !© A anda » 

This ended the Wilkinson-Armstrong affair, but it undoudtedly . 
opened Wayne's eyes to the machinatiors of his séecond-in-command and 
never again was Wilkinsdn able to hold and exert such authority. It 
also revealed an aspect’ of Wilkinson's character which ‘might not have 
been evident previously to Wayne and which was certainly different 
from the smooth=toned and exquisite lines he penned with such care. 
Finally, it showed Wayne that courts martial could be so arranged 
as to deny justice rather than assure it. Thus, because of these 
significant factors the Armstrong case has been dealt with in such a 
detailed fashion, 
ite. * KK KX K K OK 


Looking back over approximately a year, Wayne, in late April, 


1793, could point with considerable pride’ to many achieverents in 
the line of his army personnel. He had, before coming West, helped 
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in the estabfishment of the organizational structure of the army from 
a single regiment affair into the hierarchical, legionary form. He 
had speeded recruitment and, though’ not antivety satisfactory, this 
service had put flesh on the bones' of his organizational skeleton. 
His dealing with the miiitia proponents and the militiamen themselves 
hac been, on the whole, pleasant, though he had been careful fo keep 
as few of this type of soldier in service as possible and personal iy 
placed no reliance upon them. With some’ success, he had reorganized 
the garrisons of his many widespread posts » eliminating the old de- 
techment arrangements insofar as possible and making assignments of 
single company units. Finally, in terms ‘of disciplining the Legion, 
he had insisted upon and for the rost part had achieved the order and 
good conduct he expected from both officers and men. 

There is no doubt that the division of the army between 
Pittsburgh and Fort Washington had caused many of the evils Wayne 
faced, nor is there’ much speculation that Wilkinson used these months 
in attempts to enhance his own rower and prestige among his officers 
and in the War Department. However, in most instances, with the x= 
ception of the Armstrong incident, Wayne ‘saw through the schemes ‘of 
his second=in-commangd and effectively curbed him from too great an 
entrenchment. ° 

The gathering together of the army had been a grueling and 
arduous task. Wayne had not been entirely, and, in some cases not 
even eminently, successful, but he had solved the most pressing 
problems and had acted with more order than exrediencye 
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[. Washington, "Opinion of ‘the Generai Officers," Mar. 9,°1792, John 
C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington C(washingten, 
D.C., 1929, XXXI, 509-515. Diediibetk epaeeds te tieka 

2 Arthur St. Clair, was governor of the N.W. Territory, !7&9-802. 

46 Jefferson, in spite of ‘St. Chairts enthusiastic support of fhe Fed- 
eralists, kept him on as governor of the Ne We TEPER TOV Tres fas 
Clair began open and scurrilous attacks upon him, at which time he 
was removed from office anc replaced py Charles Willing Byrd, the 
Territorial Secretary, Nov. 22, 1802, 

4. Harry M. Ward, "The Department of War, 1781-1795," unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Columbia University, i960, 435.. 

5. For tsaac era gts letters to Knox, see: Craig Papers, Carnegie 

| Library of Pittsburgh, I!-A, passim, (hereinafter cited: C.P.). 

t 6 Craig continually felt that he was beftng- under paid and numerous 
letters were directed to Knox outlining his-responsibdilities as de- 
puty quartermaster and his need for further funds. See: C, Pong: bbeAy 
passim, 

7+ Knox fo Wayne, Jan. 19, 1793; Knopf, op. cite, 175e 

8. Wayne to Hartley, Feb«l, 1793, WaP., XXIV, TI7. 


9. Ibid. 
10. Ad stig to Wayne, Feb. 9, 1793, W Pep PAXV, PLS 
[le° ASPMA, |, Olt. ; 


Qe" in: actual fact, troops assigned to eastern and southern points never 
exceeded half of the number recommended during Waynets tour, but, by 
the same token, Wayne's force never reached its lega! ‘imit Bipnees 
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13. ASPMA, |, 36-39. | ae 
[h. Wayne to Wilkinson, June 26, 1792, W.P., XX, hi. 
15. Wayne te Knox, July 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 27-29. 
l6, {bid. | | 
17. Knox to Wayne, June 29, 1792, ibid., 2h-26, 
18, Knex to Wayne, Aug. 17, 1792, ToTd,, 69-71. 
192 Knox to Wayne, Sept. |, 1792, Thid., 81-83. ape 
20. Knox te Wayne, Sept. 7, 1792, 1bid., 83-86; Knox to Wayne, Oct. 5, 
70S LW Ldewue lle Dillons a Fa | 
2le Wayne fo Wilkinson, Nov. 7, 1792, W.P., XX 1, 1196 
22. Wayne to Knox, July 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 27-29. 
23. Knox to Wayne, Aug. |7,:-1792, ibid., 69-71. 
2h. Knox to Wayne, Sept. |, 1792, ibid., 81-83. 
25« Knox to Wayne, Sept. 7, 1792, tbid., 83-86. 
26. Knox to Wayne, Nov. 9, 1792, ibide, 141-133. 
27e Knox to Wayne, Dec. 15, 1792, thid., 151-152. . 
28. Wayne to Wilkinson, Oct. 16, 1792, WeP., XXIl, Ole 
29. Hartley to Wayne, Jan. 11,1792, WeP., XXIV, 59. Wayne saw in this 
victory over the opposition an opportunity to gain control of 
British posts on American soil. Writing to Knox, he commented: 
"The late decision which shews a stability in our Councils, the 
srillfiant and rapid success of the arms of France, together with 
the Comp[|Jexion of Affairs in Lreland & Scotland, afford a fav- 
orasle & happy opportunity to demand in very pointed terms, the 
Surrender of the Posts on the Margin of the Lakes -- agreeably 
to treaty; -- at all events it's worth & worthy of the trial, nor 
shall we be in a worse situation by making the demand, even if re- 
fused, than by tacitly & silently permiting the British to continue 
in quiet possession of those posts." See: Knopf, op. cite, 175=!77-« 
30. Wayne to Knox, (private), Jan. 15, 1793, Knopf, op. cites 170=172. 
3le Knox to Wayne, Jan. 12, 1.793, ibid., 169-170... ~~, . 
324... |bid. i ik. Se ned 
33 The fellowing is the standard form used by Wayne for the instruction 
of recruiting officers, with some variations according to. the |ccale 
in which the recruiting was to be dore: "You are ‘immediately to comme 
ence the recruiting service at Fort... ..- your.-Recruits. will be 
principally collected from those men whose. times are nearly expired 
belonging to the Ist Sub Legion, from these you will. select the 
hardest and best men, taking care to Inlist mone who are consti tue 
tionally defective and unable to endure the hardships ‘incident to a 
mifitary tife. The Recruits are, to be tnlisted for -the term of 
three yeers unless sooner. Discharged. Each recruit is to receive a 
Bounty of eight Dollars but no part of this sum is to be edvanced 
untill he shall have been duly tnlisted. He must also be sworn be- 
fore the Judge advocate protem at any of the Posts, appointed by the 
commanding officer, in the department within six Days after his in« 
listing. You will be allowed the sum of two Doilars for each re- 
cruit, as a compensation for the trouble and expence you may. have 
been at in recruiting him; provided however that he shail have been 
regularly examined and passed by the proper officer appointed as In= 
spector in the Department. you will be at liberty to Intist all men 
as above whose present I[nlistment expires between the present date 
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and the thirty first of December next, dating the Inlistment which 
you shall take on the day they respectively engage, and from the said 
date will commence their time of service as herein mentioned. The 
utmost fairness must be used by the recruiting officer in engaging 
the recruits; no individual fherefore is to be Itnlisted in 4 state 

of intoxication, or be sworn until after he shall have ween Inlisted 
for the space of twenty four hours, Each recruit (Musicians excepted’ 
must be at least five feet five inches in height without shoes, he 
must also be healthy, robust and sound in his limbs*and body, and to 
ascertain which he must be thoroughly insnected previous to his be- 
ing Inlisted. Each recruit before he is sworn, must have distinctly 
read to him, the rules and Articles of War Against Mutiny and De- 
sertion and relative to the administration°of Justice and also the 
act of Congress of the thirtyeth of April one thousand seven hundred 
and Ninety, establishing the rations, cloathiag, and compensations 

in cases of disability, and*the act of the fifth of March oe ‘hou- 
Sand seven hundred’ ard ninety two establishing the Pay after which 

he is to take the oath prescribed by Law. Each recruit (Musicians 
excepted) must be above eighteen and under forty five years of age. 


No Negroe, Mulatto or Indian to be recruited. The recruits will be 


mustered and critically insrected, the soonest possible after you 
have a number engaged, when any deviation from these instructions 


will be noticed, Cloathing, arms, accoutriments for your recruits 
will be furnished in the usual mode and in common with the ther 
troops. It’ is expected that you will exert yourself in the highest 


degree in obtaining a considerable number of recruits and to enable 
you the better fo croceed in this business, you are here furnished 
with the Sum of Dollars which is the Bounty and premium 
colpliat(?] for ~~ Reeruits and for which sum you will be held 
a¢countable.” W.P., Xxiv, 16. 

There are literally hundreds of items relating to the recruiting 
service. The following are representative: Wayne to Wilkinson, June 
16, 1792, W.P., XX, 27; Knox to Wayne, June 15, [7o2 sabnopt s=00. clits. 
[7-203 Knox to Wayne, June 20, 1792, !bid., 213 Knox to Wayne, June 
22, 1792, ibids, 22-23; Knox memos, June 29, 179°, W.P., XX, 513 
General Order, July I!, 1762, W.F., XX, 723; Wayne to Knox, Knopf, 
op. cit., 27-29; Wayne to “ilkinson, July 431, !792, W.P., XX, 109; 
General Order, Aug. |,°1792, WeP., XX, 1103 Wayne to Uriah Springer, 
Aug. 2, 1792, W.P., XX, Ils Wayne to Knox, Aug. ‘3, 1792, Knopf, op. 
Cite, 55-59; Wayne to Lewis Cass, Auge Ih, 1792, W.P., XX1, 133 7 
McMahon to Wayne, Aug. 29, 1762, WeP., XXI, 46; Wilkinson to Knox, 
Sept. 17, !792, W.P., XXI, 1003 Petition to Wayne, Oct. I, 1792, 
WoP., XXII, 223 Wayne to Knox, Oct. 26, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., I2l- 
le2; Knox to Wayne, Oct. 2°, 1792, ibid., 127-12; Wayne to Knox, 
Nov. 2, 1792, ibid., telj-125; Springér to Wayne, Dec. 10, 1792, W.P., 
XXI 11, 83; Knox fo Wayne, Feb. 2, 179%, Knopf, op. cit., 181-182; 
Knox to Wayne, Mars 5, 1793, ibid., 198-200; Knox to Wayne, Mar. 


16, 1793, ibid., 204; Haskel|-fto Wayne, Mar. Per ae We ba s! XV, 


91; Wayne To Knox; April 27, 1795, Knopf, op. ciit:, 228-231; Wayne 
TOPRNOX, “ADE TT 29," 17935, (bide, 251-254¢, 0. tt 


352 At times sergeants were sent out, See: Wes, XX1,10,re: reccuitment. 
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For such 4 case, see: Knox to Wayne, Feb. 2, 1793, Knopf, Ope Cite, 
181-182, 

Springer to Wayne, Dec. 10, 1792, WeP., XXII1, 836 

Eight dollars was considered a sizeable sum of money ih those days; 
monthly pay was only three collars for a private, 

Wayne's own papers show these difficulties and those of |saac Craig 
and James O'Hara, deputy quartermaster and quar termaster respect- 
ively, demonstrate the difficulties of the supplying and. forwarding 
of the froops. 

Wayne to Knox, Mar. lh, 1793, Knopf, op. cit., 195-197. 

Wayne to Knox, April 5, 1793, ibid., 213-215; Wayne to Knox, Jan. 
2h, 17935,.iblde, 75-7 Fe; 

McMahon to Wayne, Mar. 12, 1793, WePeoy XXVy 790 

Wayne to John Pomoy, Juty 9, 1792, W.P., XX, 8h. 

Ibides Wayne to Knox, July 27, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 47-50. 

Knox to {saac Shelly, July 12, 1792, W.P., XX, 7% In this carti- 
cular case, Knox yielded to public demand and gave Shelby the right 
to put into the field all of the militia he felt necessary, but, he 
warned, there should be no use of these men, or others, for an ex-= 
pedition against the Indians unless a part of Wayne's effort. Pun- 
itive expeditions, however, were to be al lowed. 

Knox to Wayne, April 20, 1793, Knonf, op. cite, 221-225, 

List of a Detachment Sent to Gallipolis, May, 1792, W.P., xX, 226 
Wilkinson to Wayne, May 9, 1792, WeP., XX, Cle 

Ibid. 

Wilkinson knew about the proposed organization, but did. not know 
Wayne to be the commander. Wilkinson to Armstrong, April 29, 1792, 
Cis Ey 00.0 UF a salute 6 

Knox fo Wayne, enclosure, July 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 2G-lh. 
Wayne broke down the legionary components into riflemen, musketmen, 
scouts, spies, etc. for reasons of combat efficiency. 

Ibid. 1! 

General Order, Sept. h, 1792, WPOB |. In Fursuance of the Orders of 
the Secretary of War, & by Virtue of the powers & Authority vested 
in mé by the President of the United States, the following shall be 


‘The Arrangement of the Officers of the Four Sub Legions of the Army 
of the United States, VIZ . The Ist. Sub Legion Najors, John F. 


Hamtramck, Richard CalJ, Erkurius Beatty; Captain of artillery, 
Mahlon Ford; Cartain of Dragoons, Jedediah Rogers; Captains of ine 
fantry, Ballard Smith, Thomas Boyle, John Pratt, William Kersey, 
William Peters, Jacob Kingsbury, Thomas Martin, Cornelius R Sedam; 
Captains of Rifle Men, John Armstrong, Thomas Pasteur, Thores Lewis 
John Cummins; The 2nd Sup Legion Majors, David Strong, John Smith, 
Joseph Ashefon; Captain of Artillery, John Pierce; Captein of 
Dragoons, John Stake; Captains of Infantry, Richard Brooke Roberts, 
Thomas Hughes, Thomas Hunt, John Mills, John A. Buel, Jonathan Cass, 
Thomas H. Cushing, Jonathan Haskell; Captains of Riflemen, Joseph 
Shaylor, Bezaleel Howe, William Preston, John Cook; The 3rd Sub 
Legion’ Majors, Henry Gaither, John Clark, George ‘\. Bedinger; 
Captain of Artillery, Moses Porter; Captain of Dragoons, Henry Bow- 
yer; Captain of Infantry, John Jeffers, Abner Pryor, Nicholas 
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62. 
63, 


65. 


67. 
68. 
69. 


Hannah, Zebulon Pike, !saac Guion, John Heath, Joseph Kerr, William 
Lewis; Captains of Riflemen William Faulkner, Howell Lewis, Richard 
Sparks, Uriah Springer. The ith Sub Legion Majors, Alexander True~ 
man, Thomas Butler, William McMahan; Captain of Artillery, Daniel 


McLeanes; Captain of Dragoons, William Winston; Captains of Infantry, 
Daniel Bradley, Henry Carberry, William Buchanan, Jacob Slough, Jo~ 
seph Brock, William Eaton, Richard Surcomb Howe; Captains of Rifle- 


men, Edward Butler, James Stephenson, Alexander: Gibson, John Crawford, 
Wilkinson to Knox, Aug. 8, 1792, W.P., XXI, ls Knox to Wayne, July 
20, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 3h-hh. 

Wayne to'Knox, Oct. 19, 1792, ibid., {119-I2l. 


Ibide 

Wayne to Knox, Sept. 21, 1792, ibid., 105-107. The ratio of officers 
to men should have been about 1[/20. 

ibid 


Knox to Wayne, Jan. 5,°179%, ibid., 16h-167. ‘, 
Wilkinson to Knox, Jan. 6, 1792, W.P., XX, 59. The. following ex- 
tract points up the difficulties at the various postss. 

Major: Capt. Lieut. Ens. N.C, off. Music Privates 


Forts 

Washington | 3 h | 25 LI ely | 
Hami | ton | | 10 3 92 
St. Clair 2 2. (Bi hy 3 112 
Jefferson | 2 | 2 16 3 [eh 
Steuben | | 8 2 ho 
Knox 2 [Fa «| 8. 2 77 
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In a letter, Michael Rudulph to Wayne; Jan. il, 1792, Rudulph says 

that 25 of his men have deserted probably because of hard work. He 
has no experienced officers and therefore must do al] the work hime 
selfo 

Return of Marietta Detachment, Feb. 28, 1793, W.P., XXV, 130b3 Re= 


‘turn-of Gallipolis, W.P., XXV, I; Return of Meadts Station, Mar. I, 


1795,°W. POP XXvypeheg. 
Wayne to Knox, Mar. 30, 179%, Knopf, op. cit., 208-213, 
Wayne to Wilkinson, Oct. 9; 1792, W.Pl, XXIT, C.P., passim; 


- O'Hara Papers, Dvelt ree Historical Pag aac (here inaf Fer: cited: 0.P.)> 


Oh. 


passim. ' 
Knox fo wane, « Jan. 19, 1793, AKnosrt OD. «hie (The 175. 
Wayne to Knox, July 27, 1792, ibid., Tf7~50.~ : 
Andrews to Wayne, Jan. 25, |793, W.P., XXIV, 103. The sheriff of 
the county had asked for a soldier of Ft, Fayette to acf as an ex- 
ecutioner for a convict. Andrews refused, feeling that it would 
reflect badiy upon the-army. However, - Phe sheriff would not+«take 
Andrews! refusal and went to Wayne to get permission. In this 
letter Andrews! asks Wayne to support him. 
Journals of the Contimental Congress (Washington, D.c., 194k), V 

» (heretnaffer cited: J.C.C.). 
ERe Fe i Gaeng susie)? Laws of fhe United States oe a 
1858), S7=590<i VE CT eT 


Sece XIV required a. of3. wae Ee death by a general court ham ts 
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At this time in England there were nearly 200 crimes which carried 
the death penalty. United States law, though based’ upon the English, 
was milder. See: G. B. Adams, Constitutional History of Engiand, 
(New York, 1921), 31. 7 ~ ae 

General Order, Sept. th, 1793, WeP., XXIX, 386 

Wayne to Knox, Aug. 10, 1792, Knopf, op. cit.; 64-66. in this note 
Wayne comments: "| do not conceive myself weakened by this kind of 
defection --.as if is only the effect of Pusillanimity in a few in- 
dividuals -- but as it may become infectious unless suddenly checktd 
| am determined to make a severe example of part .of those who de- 
serted from their fosts in the hour of Danger’... ."— 

WPOB, General Orders dated: May 4, July 2h, Aug. Il, Auge 31, Sept. 
Ll, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, Sept. 28, Sept. 29, Oct. 2, Nov. Il, #7923 
April 15, June 5, June 12, June 21, July 6, July 17, Sept. 18, 
Sept. 29, Oct. h, 1793. oT 5 
Wilkinson to Wayne, Dec. 29, 1792, W.eP., XXIV, 93 Knox to Wayne, 
July 27, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 51-55; Wayne to Taylor, Aug.’ 8, 
1792, WeP., XXI, 33 General Order, Aug. 9, 1792, WsP.,; XXI, Ge 
Annals, 2nd Conges 133-1346; Indenture, WeP., XXXII1, 103. 

Richard C. Knopf, ed., Journal of Joseph Gardner Andrews (Columbus, 
1958), entry for Jan. 1, 17653 WPOB, Mar. ©5, 1795. 


-WPOB, General Orders dated: July 7, July 2h, July 30, Aug. 31, Secte 


8, Sept. 29, Oct. |, Oct. 18, Nove 3, Nove II, 17923 Apri! Il, May 
le, May 21, Jume 5, June 12, June 29, Aug. 4, Auge 5, Sept. 10, 
Sept. 18, 1794-6 ; 

Bond to Wayne, Feb. |, 179%, WeP., XXIV, 120. 

Knox to Wayne, Auge 7, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 63.6 

General Order, Feb. Il, 1793, W.P.,. XXV, 196 ) 

WPOB, General Orders dated: Sept. 28, Nove !1, 17923 May 12, May 21, 
June 5, June 6, June 21, July 6, July 17, July 29, Aug. 5, Sept. I8, 
GUcT, ht, 1793. ; 

Wallace to Wayne, Dec. 7,.1792, WeP., XXIII, 703 General Order, Oct. 
ll, 1792, W.P., XXII, 50; -Petition ,to Wayne, April 28, 179%, W.P., 
XXVI, 56. This is a truly remarkable document fer-it-is in praise of 
Wayne and the Legion on the eve of their departure from Pittsburgh. 
WPOB, General Orders dated: A.V.OeLe, July 7, AUge 31, Nov. 3, Nov. 
Il, 1792; July 26, July 29, Aug. 3, Sept. 18, Sept.29, 179%; steal- 
ing, Aug. Il, Aug. 12, Sept. 29, 1792; Sept. 29, 1794; fraudulent 
enlistment, Sept. 28, Nov. II, 17923 June 5, June 12, July 37 1733 
drunk, July 30, Aug, 31, 17923. May 12, June 5, June’6, June {2, July 
26, Aug. 5, Sept. I&, Oct. h, 1793. Note: These general orders 
show the disposition of cases and do not indicate the dates of the 
offenses, 


General Orders, Dec. 30-31, 1792, WeP., XXIV, 13, Ih; General Order, 


Dec. 22, 1792, W.P., XXII 1, 114; in this latter order, Wayne demands 
that cooking ano drinking water should come from the "ravine," and 
clothes should be washed in the Ohio. Punishment for disobedience 
was to be ducked in the river three times, which, in winter, would 
have been rather harsh treatment. . 

General Order, Jan. 17, 1793, WeP., XXIV, 7le 

General Order, July 21, 1792, W.P-, XxX, 89; General Order, Sept. I7, 
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1792, WeP., XX1, 98; General Order, Mar. 5, 1793, WeP., XXVy 62; 
General Order, Jan. 2l, 1794, W.P., XXIV, 934. In this fatter 
order, Wayne noted that ammunition should not be "wasted, sold, or 
bartered." 

General Order, Feb. h, 1793, WeP., XXIV, 125. 

General Order, Mar. 30, 1794, W.P., XXV, I18b. 

WPOB, General Orders, dated: May h, July 2h, Sept. 9, Oct. |, Oct. 
18, Nove Il, 17923 May, 12, June 6, Sept. 10, Sept. 18, 1793. 

Ibid., passim. 

Andrews! Journal, entry for Feb. 21, 1795. 

WPOB, General Orders dated: July 2h, Auge Ii, Sept. |, Nov. i!, 1792; 
April 15, June 6, June 21, Aug. 5, 1793-6 

Ibid., Pay stoppages, Aug. 21, Sept. 9, Sept. 28, Nov. ii, Nove i4, 
1792; June 5, June 12, July 17, Sept. 29, 1793; reduction, July 2h, 
Augs 31, Sept. 29, Novadkl ,Wov. .13,.u 792e Wune le, Sept 18, 1795; 
extra duty, Auge 31, Nov. {1, 17923 none in 1794; cashier, Juiy 30, 
7923 iMay 2b, sSeptseliO7, C794; .dcquitta byAuge ail »Augent i,! Sep ty; 19; 
Sept. 28, Sept. 29, Nove Il, !7923 April 15, June 5, June 6, June | 
29, Nuly 6.) July 17%, July 26, July 29, Audeetn SephoslBnck?G3. 
[bid., Branding, Sept. |, Sept. 9, 17923; Sept. 18, 1793; gantiet, 
Nov. |i, Nov. 135, 1792; Sept. i8, Sept. 29, 179%. Washington, ina 
letter to Knox, commented on branding: "Concerning his idea [Waynets] 
of having a brand, | have great doubts, both as to the legality and 
policy of the measure; the bad impression it may make in the country 
may considerably outweigh the good. effects it may produce in the 
army." Washington to Knox, Auge 26, 1792, Fitzpatrick, XXXii, !3l- 
1356 

WPOB, General Order, Sept. |, 1792. 

Ibid., May h, Nov. 3, 17923 June 6, July 6, July 26, Aug. 3, Sept. 
6, 17943. Prisoners awaiting trial were confined in prisons of 
under guard; officers were put on quarters arrest on honer. 

See: We He Blumenthal, Camp Followers of the American Revolution 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
TRA INING 


"War is a trade for the ignorant, and 
a science for men of genius." Tolard.! 


Wayne's primary mission was to search out, engage, and-defeat 
the hostile Indian. Toward this end the legal! basis for the Legion 
had been laid, the recruits gathered, and the supplies collected. 

Had he been like his predecessors, he would have immediately made a 
quick stroke against the enemy, a sort of one shot affair. He would 
have fired his men with a morent of enthusiasm and would have placed 
his trust in this rather than in a long, tedious period of ‘prepara - 
tion. However, Harmar and St. Clair had depended upon this sort of 
single stroke operation and had substituted enthusiasm for preparation. 
They had gambled and lost. Or, perhaps, they had not really gambled, 
but, instead, had entirely underestimated the strength and capabili- 
ties of their adversaries. Certainty when the military tribunals had 
completed their investigations of the two defeats, the commanders had 
not been held culpable of remissness in their duties as military 
leaders.¢ 

Wayne was no gambler. Despite his epithet, his tour of duty 
on the frontier reveals him as a careful and cautious martinet, one 
who leff no stone unturned in his pursuit of military perfection and 
Strategy. He left as little to chance as possible and his ultimate 
success was founded primarily upon the minute preparations he made 
during his first year in the West. First among these was the train- 
ing of his men, a constant drill in the fundamentals of being 4 
soldier. 

Wayne's emphasis upon the training phase of his program came 
not only from the lessons learned from his predecessors, but from 
his distnclination to underestimate the strength and abilities of 
The enemy. Coming, as he did, almost directly from the Georgia 
frontierts border warfare, he realized that an untrained, hastily 
collected force was no match for the wily children of the forest. 
Often he was criticized for being too slow, too cautious, but, if 
his alleged madness during the Revolution had been synonymous with 
rashness, his "madness" at this time was founded on an intensity of 
purpose to bring about the successful accomplishment of his mission, 
He had no fear of the Indian, but he entertained a respect for the 
woodland warrior which had been absent in the preceding years and 
which stI{l was misunderstood by the Kentucky militia, who felt that 
a series of runitive expeditions would suffice, 

It is interesting to note how much Wayne's emphasis upon train- 
ing permeated his dealings with his men. Like modern commanders, 
he instituted organized training programs on a daily basis ranging 
from the discipline of the individual soldier to total! army manoeuvres. 
However, he did not stop here. Every opportunity was seized to 
improve the military prowess of his army and no stone was left un= 
turned which would assure him of an effective force. 
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From the very outset, training was the principal business of 
the recruit. At first, because of the disorganized state of the 
army, training was more or less a random, though continuous, oper- 
ation. Fortunately, the commander-in-chief had the whole-hearted 
approval and support of. fhe President for his program. AS a 
matter of fact, Washington continually reminded Wayne, through the 
Secretary Of War, that the training of the troops was of utmost 
importance. He felt that the training activities were of so much 
consequence that he gave specific instructions to Knox that Wayne 
was "not to be sparing of Powder ard lead in proper and reasonable 
quantities to make the Soldiers marksmen,"4 

Wayne's fundamental guide for the training of his troops, both 
men and officers, was "Baron Steuben'ts blue book," or, more properly 
designated, “eau! absong for the Order and Discipline of the Troops 
of the United States."7 Included in this volume were regulations 
and instructions of all. kinds, varying from individual duties of 
private soldiers to mass manoeuvering of entire armies. Fundamentals 
of dismounted drill, personal appearance, tactics, ana field exercises 
are detailed in such a way as to leave no room for question. Obviously 
the work of an ordered, military ming, the "Blue Book" fitted wel | 
into the training program of Wayne. He particularly urged its 
use on his older, experienced, though "rusty" officers, who had 
forgotten much of their military knowledge over the intervening 
years since the Revolution and who became stubborn and recalcitrant 
now that they were in the field again. 

As aforesaid, the first months following his appointment were 
too full of organizational and administrative activity for Wayne to 
establish effective training procedures. Too, few recruits were on 
the scene to participate. The Secretary of War understood the 
situation and wrote to the field commander reminding him of his 
training responsibilities, but noted that "it is © «© © evident that 
there will not be assembled at Pittsburgh any great numbers before 
the beginning of August."/ However, in order that there should be 
no possibility of rushing an untrained . army Off on an expedition, 
Reyne was ordered to halt his army at Pittsburgh and there train 
it. . 

There was no reason to doubt the commander-in-chief!s plans. 

He had already anticipated the "desires" of. the President and.... 
secretary of War by formulating a training. schedule at first primarily: 
limited to the "firing at marks." Acting in smal | groups, classed 

as to military specialty (riflemen, cavalry, infantry [musketmen], 

and artillery), the men were drilled and instructed daily.7. 

The term "disciplining of troops," on. the surface, might be- 
misleading. Rather than referring to punishment for misdemeanors, 
it meant the building of an esprit de corps and the training of men, 
both essential to military success In the field, both complementary 
to one another. — ; 

True, there were many ways to build this devotion to duty. In 
a sense, the militia gained it through enthusiasm and loyalty to a 
popular commander. Some of the esprit, Wayne knew, came from being 
well uniformed and the commander-in-chief put consiaerable emphasis 
upon the appearance of his troops. Partly, this oneness of spirit 
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arose from a feeling of belonging to a squad, a company, a battalion, 
a regiment, or an army. In some respects, emotional feelings of 
patriotism spurred the men to enthusiasm. 

Wayne recognized all of these factors and, insofar as he could, 
catered to them as contributory to a spirit which would assure 
victory. However, he, likewise, was not blind to the fact that a 
soldier's skill! with his arms and reliance upon sound principles of 
discipline and training were the real fundamentals which built 
confidence. Patriotism, pride, purpose, and enthusiasm were all to 
the good, but they were not substttutes for or synonymous with good 
training. As a matter of fact, Wayne felt, and was justified in 
feeling, that a complete knowledge of the fundamentals of a soldier's 
life and duties was the genesis of all genuine esprit de corps. 

‘The chief operational dependence of the army lay with the 
infantrymen, those who used the muskets and rifles. Thus, from the 
very beginning, the recruit was exercised in the use of these arms. 
As Knox pointec out and Wayne agreed: "In the contest in which we 
are thle good rarksmen seems to be the main qualification of 
troops."!9 at first, Wayne had so few troops, that organized train- 
ing was virtually impossible. However, enough men were on hand near 
the end of July so that a training schedule. was instituted which re- 


quired firing practice for an hour each day. To encourage improve- 
ment in marksmanship, a gill of whiskey was awarded each day to the 
best shot and a half gill to the second best. As a matter of fact, 


the commander was so proud of the growing expertness of his men that 
he noted that, diven a little more time, "I think | coutd venture to 
insure success against three times our Numbers the next season,"!e 

As time went on, Wayne became more and more enthusiastic aout 
the improvement of his men and by early September he reported: 

-- the troops improve very fast in firing at marks -~ 

the musketry have carried the prize against the rifles 

-- at least every other day -- which has produced a 

happy competition, ‘itts not unfrequent for each Corps, 

to hit within one or two inches of the center, and 

sometimes to drive it, off arm, at fifty five yards 

distance -- the very men who four or five weeks since, 

scarcely knew how to load, or, draw a tricker -- begin 

now to place a ball in a deacly direction -- altho! 

they practise only one shot, every time they come off 

guard ~-- which Sat round the whole in the course of 

four or five days. 3 oi 

Not willing to pass up an opportunity for more training, Wayne 
purposely increased the guard from sixty to ninety men in order that, 
when relieved, they could fire one more round at Havieg,, Wi 

Too, the growing competition between the rifle- and musketmen 
gave Wayne a further opportunity fo encourage the improvement of 
the former, whom he considered to be the elite of the foot soldiers 
in combat: ~ 

The officer of the day will Inspect the fireing of 
the Guards (who by a former order were directed to dis- 
charge their pieces at marks when relieved) and wil] 
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award, as a bounty One GIll of whisky to the best shot, 
or marksman, & a half a Gill to the secor'd best of the 
Infantry -- anda like quantity to the first & second 
best of the riflemen -- Provided always, that shoutd the 
Infantry shot be better than trose of the rifle <= then 
the Riflemen shall forfeit any claim to bounty for that 
days practice. 
In line with improving the efficiency of the infantry, Wayne 
was painfully aware of the time to took to load, prime, and fire — 
the musket. He wel! knew that a single shot was ordinarily al! the 
foot soldier could get out in an action in the field. From that 
point on, as he often emphasized in general orders, reliance must 
be placed in the bayonet. However, in an attempt to improve the 
operation of the infantry and to speed up the fire of the troops, 
he experimented, and later acopted what he termed the "improved 
musket." . 
| have made small experiments -- of the idea | 
mentioned to you respecting the improvement of the 
Musket, by an alteration in. the touch hole, ie by 
filling up the ola, and drilling a new one, pretty 
large in an Oblique, in place of a right angular 
direction with the Caliber; which with a very fine 


grained powder, will most certainly preciude, the 
necessity of priming, the concussion of the air, in “ 
forceing down the charge, will cause each Musket to 


prime itself with wore certainty, in Action, than the 
common mode; the eye of the soldier will therefore be. 
constantly upon. his Enemy, and he can.pursue & load 
in full trot without danger of loosing any part of | 
his powder, as he will have nothing to do but to bite 
off the top.of the Cartridge, & introduce it into the 
piece and, that much quicker than he could, load stand= _ 
ing in the ranks in the Usual way . e% « 6 ' 
In practice, the musket worked out.as weil as Wayne had predicted. 
Meanwhile, he kept up his infantry, training to the very t-ime when 
the army was committed. acintk iil ied ei peri + 
Secund only. to the infantry in imrgrtance were the cavalry, 
the dragoons, as they were then termed. While it. took some time to 
get horses (anc the men were never fully mounted until on the very 
eve of the campaign), these equestrians, who considered themselves 
as The army elite, began their training the same as all other 
soldiers -- on foot doing dismounted drill. Some could not even 
ride and a riding master, possessing "patience & temper," was 
appointed to teach the men how to perform their duties on horseback. !7 
The artillerists and engineers, a comparatively smal! and select 
group, spent most of their time in the laboratory making cartridges, 
sifting and testing powder (see: Chapter VI, Supply, section on ord- 
nance). However, some ky: practice was carried on, though pebbles 
were used instead of balts,! Later, Wayne, himself, "for want of 
Officers of professional knowledge," trained the men in engineering 


ait which included the building of defenses and general manoeuv= 
ering.!/ 
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Though the individual and unit training was continued through+ 
out all of the months before the active campaign, by the end of July 
Wayne, still short of men, could write: "Discipline begins to make its 
appearance nor are the troops permitted to be idle. . he and 
in August he hela his first full army manoeuvres, in order that the 
men of the various units could act in concert. To all intents and 
purposes,’ the formation of the army for manoeuvre was the same as for 
actual combat, except on a smaller scale. The only deviation was the 
inclusion of a reserve unit for field exercise which was served by 
the Kentucky Volunteers when the army began its actual campaign. 

Generally speaking, the army's conformation was symmetrical. In 
the center were the baggage and the artillery. Just outside of this 
center core was the musketry. Flanking these on al! sides were squads 
of dragoons, and, finally, on the outer periphery on all sides were 
the riflemen. 

The order: of march and the order of battle, to all intents, were 
the same. When attacked, the army would face, in its marching con- 
formation, toward the attackers.©! The only variation was that the 
cavalry would fall to the rear and await the signal to charge. Some 
artillery would be brought to the front line. 

Bad weather held off the first army manoeuvres until nity {5th, 
at which time orders were re-issued and the war games began. Waynets 
own judgment of the success of the affair is best expressed In his 
Own words: 

The Commander in Chief feels a pleasure in expressing 

his Approbation of the conduct of the Officers & Soldiers in 

the Manoeuvers of yesterday, which afford a happy presage 

of Victory in the first real action with the Indians -- 

from the United efforts and Emulation of the Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infantry and Rifle Corrs of the American Legion, 

he therefore Earnestly recommends, the most assiduous 

attention in the Officers to the Manoeuvring and perfect- 

ing the Troops for the service for which they are intended 

and whilst they pay due attention to Men ard discipline he 

wishes to impress on the rinds of the Officers that -the 

health and Compact of the Soldiers are objects of the first 

consideration -= in which both duty and humanity Unite. 

A note to Knox, commenting on the sare field exercise demonstrates the 
enthusiasm with which the men performed their duty: 
On wednesday we had a sham engagement --.the rifle 

Corps (by reiterated attacks & highly painted) acting well 

the part of Savages -- which required all the skill & 

fortitude of Our little Legion to sustain -- until by a 

combined Manoeuvre of the reserve composed of Cavalry and 

infantry -- they were ovt -flanked & charged in front & 

rear at the same instant (by actual. surprise) -~ cart of 

the Cavalry having crossed & recrossed the Allegheny for 


that purpose during the Action -- this little representation 
of an Action has had a good effect, by inspiring the res- 
pective Corps with a spirit of emulation -= but it will not 


do to repeat it -- at least for some time -=- | had no idea 
that the mind coutd be so diffusively -inflamed by imagina- 
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tion only -= fortunately no materiai accident has happened 

-- some have had their faces a tittle burned with powder 

-~ and two or three slightly wounded with adding -- but in 

a manner that caused more anger than hurt. 

Obviously to be detailed as an opposing Indian was no pleasant affair. 

Knox had earlier been critical of the ments training BAEM, upon 
being given an order, they hac scattered to the four winds.©© Now, 
on their first real trial, they had fulfilled all of his expectations. 

Encouraged by this first attempt at total army manoeuvre, Wayne 
scheduled and carried off a series of "field days" throughout the 
late summer and early fall. As weaknesses showed up, he immediately 
set to work to cure them. Too, as the troops imrroved, he increased 
the difficulty of the operations to provide the necessary complexity 
of coping with difficult situations. q oT 

When fall and winter came, the total army manoeuvres were halted 
and a return was made to individual and unit training... However, 
there also grew up a laxity of discipline which was so severe by the 
spring of 1793 that Wayne cublicly reprobated the officers for not 
doing their duty in drilling the soldiers. Again figid days were 
prescribed and the men mustered into fighting shapes 

While detachments at outlying posts did not have the advantages 
of manoeuvering with the army, this did not mean that training was 
neglected. Wayne himself gave instructions for improving the troops 
and saw that, insofar as possible, the scattered garrisons of the 
army were supplied with the wherewithal to carry on their practice.<? 
Wilkinson, in charge of the troops at the lower ana advanced posts, 
delayed somewhat in getting a training program under way because of 
the lack of formal organization under his command and his alleged 
ignorance of whether Wayne wanted him to follow von Steuben. Rather 
interestingly, only two weeks after his initial Inquiry of Wayne con= 
cerning the training of his men, Wilkinson pronounced his. riflemen 
"equal to any | have ever beheld in Service."3! at the “advanced 
posts," he also introcuced target firina, the best marksmen being 
even more liberally rewarded than the troops. under ‘wayne on the 
upper Ohio: a quart of whiskey per day as a premium for the best 
shot. (Wayne's. prize was one gill -or | /8 of that. of Wilkinson. )°* 
However, like Wayne, Wilkinson made inspection trirs to the troops 
under his command, and when they were found wanting, he gave orders 
for making up deficiencies, and, if ys are to believe his reports to 
the commarder-in-chief, got results. 

At the other vosts, too, training and disciplining was constant- 
ly pursued. In some cases in which garrisons obviously were below 
standard, Wayne appointed new commanders who could get better results. 
Ammunition and powder were forwarded and regular fale Sez reached the 
commander of the improvement of his far-flung units.?- 

There is no coubt that, in spite of difficulties of personnel, 
geography, supply, and weather, Wayne's training program, insofar as 
it could be implemented, was 4 success. Contrary to popular opinion, 
many of fhe men in the ranks had never had any experience with fire- 
arms before. Cavalrymen had never mounted a horse, let alone fight 
from the saddle of a moving steed. Artillerymen knew little or no-= 
thing of cannon, or ball, or powder. Very few of the entire force 
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knew anything of dismounted drill or tactics. Yet, from this mass of 
ighorance and inexperience, Wayne whipped into shape an.invincible 
force, However, this result was not a chance one. Rather, it was 
effected only through careful and rigid scheduling and execution, 
It required the best efforts of all officers from the commander te 
the lowest subaltern, Wayne, in spite of his multifoid administrat- 
ive duties, never lost sight of the fact that a well-trained force, 
ready for action, was his crimary object. All else was but con- 
tributory to this single end. 
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The Army will) March in one Column by the Center in half platoons, 
flanked by Ensign Lees: Riflemen, one half on the Right, the other on 
the left Column, wich is to be proceded vy @ Van Guard two hundred 
yards in front, the Dragoons wil! 2e-formed into eight squads Four 
with the Colum ie, one in front between the Head of the Column and 
Pioners == one on each Flank petween-the Field Flankers and Colum 
and one in the rear -- De pices of ee ee jag move aft the head 
of the Colum, 

Lieut. Prices ea eey with the other Baur Squads of Dragoons 


and one piece of Artillery will form the reserve, and move two 
hundred yards in the rear of the Colum -- always preserving that 
distance, the dragoons will march in front flanks and rear as dire 
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ected for those with the Column the peice of Artillery. between the 
Infantry and rear Squad of Dragoons -- atihint 
In case of an Attack in front, the Column will display upon beat- 


_ ing the retreat the Dragoons will wheel to the right and left and 


form in the rear of the line -- the front Guard and Flankers wij| 
also fall back and form in the rear, the artillery will take post on 
the right and left of the line, and pioners will throw up a Fletcht[?] 


‘fo cover them, <- 


In case of an attack in Front and right Flanks (the left being 
covered by the River) the head of the.Column will stand fast, the 
left will form to the left fronting up the River, the right wheel 
by platoons to the right in which posture they will be ready for 
action. --. |. ; nt 7 

The Flankers and Van Guard must sustain the force of the Enemies 
fire until! called in by beating the Retreat == the horse will form 
in the rear of the line of the front and right flank, one peice of 
Artillery on the Front, the other to the right of the right Flank -- 

On beeting the General the firing will commence from the line and 
will cease upon beating the retreat -- the Officers will take care 
that the Men form in open order and level well. ) 

Sheuld the Infantry or horse be ordered to charge they must be 


very carefull not to do any injury or pursue on foot further upon the 


signal of retreat, “4 | 
The Troops must preserve the utmost order and Coolness --< The re- 


serve will halt upon hearing the first fire & wait eventual orders. 
~- the savages ceasing to resist are to.be spared and no insult or 
injury offered them. a Gun from the Fort will be the Signal for 


moving forward =- 
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CHAPTER SIX 
SUPPLY: 


As the supply or quartermaster department had many responsibilities 
during the Wayne campaign, ‘this particular chapter is 
divided into a number of sections, each one dealing with a parti- 
cular area of the quartermaster's depar tment or allied facets of 


supply. 
Administration 


The illustration on the following page (Figs 6) graphical ly outs 
lines the major problems to be discussed in this section; graphically 
outlines them because the chart, showing the levels of command and 
lines of responsibility, summarizes pictorially the tangled web of 
administrative inefficiency which plagued Wayne and his quartermaster 
general throughout their tour of duty together and which continually 
defied their best laid plans of solution. 

In all, there were five levels of administrative responsibility 
and had these individual levels actually operated in a chain of 
command manner, there would have been few of the problems which 
consistent ly made the supplying of the field force secondary only 
to active campaigning and equally, if not more so, a concern to the 
army's commander-in-chief, 

Presumably, the Secretary of War passed his commands to the 
field command, who, in turn, gave orders to his quartermaster 
general, who, in turn, acted through his various deputies in the 
Legion. Had the administrative responsibility ascended and de- 
scended in such a manner, the supply of the army would have been 
greatly simplified. However, such was not the case. 

On the top level (1), The Secretary of War was, in fact, res- 
ponsible to the Secretary ofthe Treasury; for’ the latter officially 
paid the bills, reviewed accounts, and checked the estimates as 
they were returned from the field. However, even had this been done, 
and this only, one could not frown too grimly upon the situation. 

The facts were somewhat different. The Secretary of the Treasury 
dabbled in the supply affairs on practically every level of opere- 
ation and could, and frequently did, by-pass not only the Secretary 
of War, but the field commander and quartermaster general as weil. 
The effect of Hamilton's interference by dealing directly with every 
level of command was to be devastating to the whole financial 
structure of the army's supply system. Estimates were sent in, monies 
were forwarded, accounts were adjusted by the Secretary of the Trea# 
sury from every level with the result that no one, not really even 
the head of the Treasury Department, ever knew exactly what the 
financial picture was. Further, such dealings up and down the fine 
so confused the entire supply pictures that no responsible agent on 
any level from a deputy quartermaster to the Secretary of War himself 
had a defined responsibility or a definite pattern of operation. 

Though one of the continuing and vexing dilemmas of the supply 
situation, the ever-present hand of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
supply pRowians was not, by far, the only administrative problem of 
this kind. 
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Under the Secretary of War were the commissary general and the 
ration contractors. !n the first instance, the commissary was a 
kind of general purchasing agent for the army and, while directly 
responsible to the Secretary: of War, he likewise was the eastern 
agent for both the field commander and the quartermaster general. 

On the whole, the commissary general worked the most efficiently 

in his role as a go=between from the field headquarters to the 
Secretary of War because Wayne himself saw to it that the communica~ 
tion was direct and that the chain of command from one level to an: 
other was kept in line. 

With the contractors, the situation was somewhat different. 
Though ‘na similar position and with a more or less parallel type 
of oneration with the commissary general, they were more closely 
tied to the field commander than to the Secretary of War. Hired on 
an annual basis (the result of supposedly competitive bids) by the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Treasury to supply the army 
with rations, they, once employed, became the agents of the field 
commander. As such they were expected to purchase and transport to 
specified localities such rations as the commander~inechief ordered. 

Three things in particular damaged the effective operation of 
the contractors. In the first place, they were civilians and thus 
not subject to military control, but only to orders for rations 
from the commander-in-chief. Thus, if they did not produce, there 
was no effective way to Boer ere them and encourage their effect- 
ive operation. 

Secondly, the very annual contract status hampered efficiency 
and the adequate supply of the field army. Not wishing to get 
"stuck" with a surplus of perishable rations, should their contract 
not be renewed, they had a tendency to be under rather than over- 
stocked and the army suffered accordingly. ‘ 

Finally, had the contractors simply been purchasing and process- 
ing agents, much of the trouble of getting the rations to the men 
in the field would have been eliminated. However, rations contracts 
not only required the purveying of foodstuffs, but their trans- 
portation to agreed points of destination at fixed prices per ration 
as well. It was this second part of the cortract which caused the 
most trouble and raised the ire of the field commander on numerous 
occasions. . 

As in the case of the relationship of the Secretary of War with 
the paymaster general, the line between the Secretary and the field 
commander in respect to supplies was likewise tenuous. In many 
cases the rapport between Knox and Wayne in regard to army supply 
was good. Again, however, Knox often by-passed the commander~in- 
chief and dealt directly with his subordinates. As in the case of 
the paymaster general, the Secretary probably felt he was relieving 
Wayne of some of his problems. In reality, such dealings frustrated 
Wayne's continued atte-pts to bring order out of chaos and created 
more problems than they solved. 

The Wayne=O'Hara relationship was a healthy one because both 
men were dedicated to their duties and both were cognizant of the 
inefficiency around them and resolved that there should be some 
order created It is for this reason that Wayne seldom inter- 
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fered in O'Harats dealing with his subordinates (excent in cases of 
insubordination to the quartermaster general) in the.suppiy depart- 
ment and expected the quartermaster general to carry out his mission, 
along accepted lines of military conduct. 

_ In pursuing the latter, O'Hara.met with almost corstant. frus~ . 
tration. His deputies were not so dedicated to the chain of. command 
System as he would. have liked them to be and as miiitary practice 
dictated they should be. Thus he found his subordinates constantiy 
2y=passing him and in. direct.communicat ion and liaison. with the 
officials of the top echelon. onl ) | 

At the end of the scale were the private. storekeepers who, by 
arrangement with the field commander, were permitted to purvey .- 
articles to the soldiery at given places and at stated prices, 

Once the concession was granted, these independent entrepreneurs 
asually were placed under the authority of the quartermaster general 
by the commander=in-chief. They were responsible only to the field 
commander or his delegated agent and had no intercourse with -the 
other: levels and branches of the army administration, 

; Because the supplying of the army was of such vital importance, 
the. following sections are conceived to show how the quartermaster 
department operated in its various fields. of activity and to render 
some judgments upon. the effectiveness of. its operation, it is 
therefore essential that one realize at the outset that there. was 
no chain of comirand, that lines of communication and operation 

were tangled ana authority indistinct, ol 

While there wiil no doubt be. some overlarping,. for clarity 
of presentation, the supply discussion has beer divided into , 
various facets of general activity and operation. first and fore= | 
most. among. these is the administration of: the quartermaster's 
department itself. 


Quartermaster 
OR a Se me an 


It may. be said, with little chance of contradiction, that the’ 
quartermaster operation under Wayne was the genesis of the army 
quartermaster's department as we know. it today. Aft least, the 
Wayne quartermaster was. the bridge between the old and the new. 

Its genesis lay partly in historic and traditional service and 
partly upon the exigencies of the period of Weyne's command, Whiie 
Subsequent army commanders did not .take. over Wayne's quartermaster 
system in its entirety, eventually the responsibilities absorbed by 
the quartermaster became the accepted military modus operand!. 

The term "quartermaster" grew up in the. mide=sixteenth century 
and was given. to naval officers who had charge of stowing cargo on 
the ships. Later, in army parlanes, It acquired the meaning of 
the one responsible for the laying out of encampments and the 
billeting of soldiers. In some.instances, it also covered the 
issuing of ordnance, military Stores, and rations. As applied to 
Wayne's army it signifled the encamping of troops (or billet ing) 
the overseeing of ordnance, forage, clothing, military stores, and 
transportation, and the supervision of private storekeepers around 
the various garrisoneg, It Supposedly had nothing to do with the 
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ration procurement or transportation nor, in general, with any pro- 
curement save forage and pack horses’ to carry fhe forage. 

On the surface, such limitations would anpear to lift some of 
the supply burdens and rroblems from the quartermaster general. 
However, ir. practice, the reverse was true. Without complete con- 
trol over the various facets of his department.'s operation, O'Hara 
was faced with innumerable inconveniences and conflicts. of duty and 
authority. ; 

James O'Hara succeeded SOU day Bagel stly as quartermaster general 
of the army on Apri! 19, 1792. A Pittsburgh merchant and entre- 
preneur, he came with a wealth of experience and boundless energy. 
However, he was not long deceived of the complaxity of his job. 

His predecessor finished turning over his accounts, then hurried 
off to Philadelphia where he subsequently got the position of 
commissary general. 

O'Hara's inheritance was not a fair one. Hodqdon had not heen 
the best of administrators, though, to his credit, it must be noted 
that he had been emeshed in the same ene aioe eaves web which OtHara 
now had to encounter. 

However, O'Hara's job was far more demanding than Hosauanets 
had been. . Aside from the routine of managing the "households" and 
supplies of the various military posts from Pittsburgh to Fort 
Jefferson, "at the head of the line,” he had also to collect, 
transport, and issue equipment and accoutrements to RUN Se ty of new 
recruits as they arrived at scattered rendezvous areas. 

' O'Hara established his office at Pittsburgh (Hodgdon had »2een 
at Fort Washington) not only because it was Wayne's headquarters, 
but also because it was the center of army affairs, the "jumping off" 
place for the "West." At various other posts deputy quartermasters 
and subaltern officers acting as unit supply officers were assigned. 
Presumably these latter were directly resronsible to OtHara and 
were to act through hime However, because he was geographical ly 
removed from the front line at Fort Washington and its dependencies 
and as the practice of acting through channels had been al]. but 
abandoned, a direct communication between these field subordinates 
and Philadelphia was maintained, a circumstance which not only 
rankled Wayne and O'Hara, but even more, kept the quartermaster 
department in a state of confusion. 

In an attempt to establish a chain of command in the quarter= 
master's department, orders were given on August 6, 1792, that after 
September Ist, ae advances for supplies would be made to the quarter-= 
master general, On paper this would appear as a solution to some 
of O'Hara's most perplexing problems. However, bad habits of the 
past led deputies, who found themselves in situations where they 
needed immediate relief, to ignore the quartermaster general and 
communicate directly with Philadelphia. So urgent were many of these 
pleas that aid was sent or authorized quite unknown to the quarter- 
master general: 

However, in spite of the numerous deviations from accepted 
military procedure, in many quarters, OtHaga had the constant support 
of the President and the Secretary of War, Wayne was somewhat 
more impatient, and when he felt O'Hara was not doing his best, he 
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complained vehemently, though he maintained a real respect for the 
quartermaster's efforts and fully understood the multitude of pro- 
blems with which his supply officer was faced.7 

One.of the major problems handled by O'Hara was that of. fine | 
ances. Aside from the fact, that his deputies often made independent 
requisitions for funds, he had other phases of this croblem with 
which .to cope. unit ) 

One of the foremost concerned the physical forwarding of funds 
to be spent in the West. An untrustworthy currency made- specie the 
easiest to handle, but the most subject to loss by theft in transit. 
However, "hard money," was in demand everywhere and the Secretary 
of the Treasury: permitted Its being circulated as sparingly as 
possible. Currency, when forwarded, often was in the wrong de= 
nominationsi‘and bank notes were so suspect that they often proved 
difficult to circulate. , 1646 

/-In- terms of making estimates and receiving drafts of funds in 
a non=prescribed ‘manner, O'Hara had the most trouble with John | 
Belli, his deputy quartermaster at Fort Washington, lO Constantly 
the quartermaster was by-passed by his subordinate. and finally 
even fhe Secretary of War comptained about the irregular procedures, 


Yet, the "disorderly practice" continued and Knox, undoustedly not 
wanting to further delay the forwarding of funds to the "head of 
the line," wrote to the quartermaster general that he would send 
the requested money to Mr. Belli direct, but would deduct the sum 
from O'Hara's -account. Perhaps in desperation, a compromise was 
arrived at whereby the quartermaster general and the ‘deputy quar ter- 
master general! would both submit quarterly statements to ‘the 
accountant's office of the Secretary of War. Too, somewhat 
assured that there would be a ful-i accounting by .this method, the 
books could be kept fairly in order in Philadelphia and there would 
be less a bi of quickly dissipating or running over the appro= 
priation, However, the establishing of this method actually re= 
cognized the very practice which had caused the quartermaster gen=~ 
eral so much concern. White the situation of relationships between 
the various levels ‘of authority was somewhat mitigated in the late~ 
spring of 179%, when the Legion moved down the Ohio from Pittsburgh 

to Hobson's Choice, the idivided authority during ‘this-first year 

caused no little trouble in a critica! period. Even Bellits de= 

tailed reports could not relieve the confused situation occasioned 

by the deputy's habitual insubordination and the Secretary of War's 
‘tolerance at the sare’ time. | | 

Ordinarity when suppites of ciothing, ammunition and the like > 


reached Pittsburgh from the East, the boxes were not opened and the 
items were automatically Sights a off the invoices and directed on to 
their respective destinations, | In cases of shortages on orders, such 
were subsequently made up and forwarded with the notation that-such 
items were to satisfy defictencies in previous orders, 

Sometimes, however, things went awry.e Invoices upon being 
checked were incorrect and, though Hodgdon maintained that these had 
been made out with "an unusual accuracy," he admitted that "the 
Errors [were] . . . few and smaii."!8 o¢t times, though, the re- 
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cipients in the West did not agree that such mistakes were po Rese 
ficant. Invoices were incorrect and items were misdirected, 
In at least one instance, even the wrong uniforms were forwarded.©9 

Invoices, on the whole, however, were troublesome on three 
scores: First, some supplies were forwarded without invoices or 
even memoranda, Secondly, some invoices included all types of 
stores, no attempt having been made to categorize and pack systemat- 
ically the various types of items together. Finally, some invoices 
were so incorrectly executed that they bore littie or no relation- 
ship to supplies being forwarded.©2 In such instances blame was 
always placed upon the preceding receiver of the goods. Craig, 
responsible for forwarding the items down the river from Pittsburgh 
received most of the abuse from both the West and the East. From 
down river, he was castigated for sending goods which did not match 
the invoices or for packing items in such a way that an entire ship- 
ment had to be peta T ane to determine whether all items on the invoice 
had been sent.© 

Meanwhile, Craig's critics in Philadelphia complained, saying 
that all had been properly packed and forwarded 3 Bad that receipts 
had been given by Craig for all stores received, What the real 
facts of the matter were, one does not find out from the corres- 
pondence. Suffice it to say, Wayne supported Craig, as did O'Hara. 28 
It seems that the deputy quartermaster general at Pittsburgh trusted 
the invoices from Philadelphia and probably only spot-checked 3efore 
sending them on down the river. There is also an intimation that 
the "irregularities" were greatly exaggerated, perhaps with an in= 
tention on the part of wilkinsonts men to embarrass Wayne, O'Hara, 
and Craig. ? Knox agreed that the affair had been blown up all out 
of proportion. 

@tHara's responsibilities to the individual posts, particularly 
the smaller ones like Gallipolis, Meadts Mills, and Marietta, are 
difficult to define. In theory, he was to see that supplies were sent 
when requested. However, some focal procurement was done and, at larae 
posts, such as Fort Washington, deputy quartermasters were on duty. 

The supply of these small posts was a complicated affair for a 
number of reasons. Their garrisons, though few in number, were con- 
stantly being changed. The men so assigned were generally members 
of detachments rather than regular units and thus the same problems 
Of supplying them prevailed as in paying. Too, each post had re= 
gular visits from Indians, who had to be fed, clothed, and given 
gifts. Thus it was that O'Hara never could be specific in allotting 
necessaries to subordinate posts and Mla could only ke ex~ 
pedient. 

Too, some posts were so geographically removed as to present 
problems of accessibility, a matter_of grave agpor tance dur ing the 
winter when the rivers were frozen, 


Ordnance 


Isaac Craig, who had been on duty at Pittsburgh prior to O'Hara's 
appointment, remained on duty as deputy quartermaster and, to ai! 
intents and purposes, carried on the duties of quartermaster general 
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between the time of Hodgdonts relief until O'Hara's assuming the 
headship of the department. Craig is particularly important inasmuch 
as it was through his effort that Pittsburgh becare more than just a 
way station and depot for army supplies. Through contracts for’ iron 
products, the hiring of metal workers, and the einployment-of other 
artisans, the village 2ecame a manufacturing center for the army and 
undoubtedly this fact had much to do with the industrial genesis of 
the Pittsburgh reaion. O'Hara, himself a local manufacturer and mer- 
chant, carried on the work which Craig had begun. 

‘Possibly the first military artisans to reach Pittsburgh were 
the armourers, civilians employed to repair damaged firearms. . 
Later sheet metal workers were employed to make camp ketties and 
general hardware. There were also employed boat builders, carpenters, 
and. blacksmiths.2< Undoubtedly Pittsburgh was the most important 
and thriving industrial center in the West and most of this growth 
und development resulted from war industry. At any rate, during 
the period of Wayne's command, this small village.on the headwaters 
of the Ohio was the ordnance center of the army. What was not 
actually manufactured-on the spot in the way of arms and ammunition 
was processed and repaired. here. , 

Most of the rifles and muskets used by the army were meade in 

the East. However, they were often irregularly manufactured and not 
always even of the same calibre. While it was hoped that al! would 
be the same, directions were given that bullet molds be made, each 
with a capacity of at least ten or twelve molds. In this way it was 
presumed that bullets could be manufactured. In quartity and issued 
to the soldiers rather than for. the individual private to manufacture 
his own. Such mass production and seneral supply to the army would 
also mitigate the loss of bullet molds issued. to the soldiers, a.. 
common hazard of the time.24 jn. actual fact, such mass produced 
bullets need not be too "perfect," so long as they could be rammed 
-into the bore of the rifle or musket. Excess space was easily filled 
up witl wadding, The saving of. time, and, perhaps, even life, in the . 
field was inmportant and became also basic to the standargi zation of 
bullet and Sore calibres, Kane 4 - 4*, err 

Meanwhile, rifles and muskets were daily arriving in Pittsburgh: 
Untike other supplies, al.l of them. were inspected before being. for- 
warded, Some were found to be incomplete or. defective, .These were 
repaired or refitted on the spot. Most. however, appear :to have been . 
Of good quality. A few were made of such.poor metal. that they: had..-- 
to be returned. mos | ibyedve of #6: 7 

In terms of small arms, Wayne himseif made one of the ma jor 
improvements. on muskets.. Though his ."improved" musket witl be _ 
discussed in. detail in a -later section, suffice it to say here that. . 
the commander-in-chief, interested ‘in firepower quickly and effici- 
ent!y given, altered a number of muskets in such a way so that they 
were self-priming. Not only was the necessary change made by arti-~ 
ficers at Pittsburah, but the "improved" musket was tested and 
actually used tactically in. fiel¢ manoeuvres while the army was 
on the upper Uhio. This particular musket was adopted for field _ 
use in mid-February, 1793, tr Prec gr 
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small arms, however, were only a part of the ordnance processed 
by the quartermaster general. Artillery pieces, cannon, and how- 
itzers were the responsibility of the quartermaster and his keeper 
of ordnance stores once these items reached Pittsburgh, 

Most of the artillery rieces were three- and six=-pounders, these 
being the easiest to manoeuvre in the rough wilderness terrain. 

The pieces themselves were forwarded to the frontier in wagons. 
Carriages upon which they Lae mounted were constructed in Pitts- 
burgh and at Fort Washington. 7 

There is some indication that Turnbull and Marmie, the iron 
manufacturers near Pittsburgh, cast a, fe" artillery pieces, but 
most were sent across the mountains. ' 

The cannon and howitzers were made of either brass or iron, 
the brass usually being the better. However, even then, some had 
to be altered or perhaps rejected, 

Wayne particularly found fault with the "Howitz'ts .. . on the 
light construction" and asked that their calibres be increased at 
least one inch "to give rogm for the hand to introduce the charge of 
powder into the chamber." Such change, he claimed, would not add 
more than twelve pounds to the weight of the piece "and they will be 
much easter & quicker loaded,"40 

Some pieces, too, were faultily cast and were "damaged by 
firing only a light charge.s"4! Knox assured the commander-in-chief 
that these defective pieces would be replaced. Wayne, tco, felt 
that defective material should not be accepted, but suggested that 
all of the artillery be tested in Philadelphia before it wR shipped 
over the mountains, This would save much time and trouble.“ 

Meanwhile, Colonel Thomas Proctor, en route to ROmRP! Sh ber Pre 
Town on. a diplomatic mission, was halted in Pittsburgh by Wayne. 

The colonel was an old. and much respected artilleryman, It was the 
commander=in=chief's idea that he should be detailed to inspect the 
defective artillery which had already reached Pittsburgh. 

Proctor stayed, Tecate the pieces, and recommended improve- 
ments on the carriages. 2 In Yerms of defects, he reported that the 
metal was "base," probably caused by a mixture with the founder. 
Knox; ) yon receiving this information, ordered an "enquiry" to be 
mades Wayne supported Proctor's diagnosis of the defects and con-= 
cluded that it was not in the "power or art to repair them so as to | 
be fit or safe in Actions"4 Thus sixteen new ones were requested to 
take the place of those judged unfit for service. To this Knox 
readily agreed.49 | 

Hewever, neither smal! arms nor artillery could operate without . 
the use of good powder and it was over this item that a long debate 
arose between Wayne and Knox. 

Two things lay at the bese of the trouble. First, the powder 
had to be packed carefully for its long journey from the East to 
Pittsburgh and stored equally carefully. The packing and storing 
had to be done in such a way that the powder was kept absolutely 
drye For the most part, it was shipped in waterproof kegs or 
barrels and was stored in specially built magazines. 

The second genesis of the debate lay in the strength and grain 
of the powder itself. The principal trouble was that there were 
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no standards set or kept on either of these. Knox must have known i ¢- 
that the strength varied for he gave orders that every cast of powder © 
should be tested immediately upon. its arrival in Pittsburgh,9! This 
was undoubtedly a good precaution for it allowed O'Hara and \Wayne to 3 
judge now_to use the powder -= save it for combat or expend it in 
training. / , 

Nevertheless, Wayne comrlained about the powder's strength and 
constantly nagged Knox to forward a better grade.? Knox undoubtedly 
did try to suit Wayne's specifications and sent samples of various 
powder for his approval. However, the commandereinechief was never 
completely convinced that he wasbeing supplied with powder of the 
best strength. . 

Closely allied with the strength of the powder was its grain, 
Coarse powder could not be used in anything but artillery pieces, and 
even much of the fine-grained powder was too granular to be used in 
the self-priming "improved" muskets. For rifles, an exceptional ly 
fine-grained, quick powder was desired: ", . . the first great 
property of Rifle Powder, is its quickness, that is the Criterion by 
which every good Hunter is guided, and without it, the most expert 
Marksman cannot do execution <= uy goeadentek Sei should be as instantan- 
eous as the lightning of Heaven."2 | pe: 

As in the case of the strength of powder, ‘so in thegain. It 
appeared that Philadelphis felt powder was powder, no matter what 
its strength or how finely milled, Complaints on the powder being 
too coarse poured in upon Knox. Finally, in desperation, he sent 
sieves of different meshes so that the powder could be separated 
andput to its best use, However, even after this was done some 
was not fine enough and had to be "mealed, "20 ass , 

Powder, ‘both for training and for battle, was an indispensible 
commodity. -Had:Knoxts men in Philadelphia been more careful ‘in their 
selection and forwarding of ‘it, wayne, O'Hara, «and Burbeck(artillery 
commander and head of the laboratory where the cartridges were made 
and powder EEpote c sale processed) might have been spared much work 
and anxiety.7! de inet Le bias ) ‘ 

Perhaps the least trouble in terms of ordnance stores came from 
the casting of shot. Most of this was done ‘near Piftsburgh by Turne |: 
bul! and Marmie, local iron manufacturers. At first only a few tons 
and three’ of six-pound shot were cast. The output was estimated at 
about ten ttons per month, Therefore, some iron, especially that used 
by the blacksmiths, was brought in from Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In= 
terestingly enough, such metal could be bought for $30 a ton, but the 
cost ofcarrying it from Carlisle to Pittsburgh was $22.10. Thus it 
was that the local iron makers were patronized as much as possible, 

Craig, however, had been overoptimistic In his estimates and only 
six tons were actually produced per month. However, ‘part of this 
delay, Craig failed to mention to Knox, was because he had been negli- 
gent about furnishing the iron works with his patterns for six- and 
three-pound shot. In actual fact, Turnbull and Marmie,’ just five 
days after receiving the necessary patterns, announced that they were 
almost finished with four tons of 6=pound and two tons of 3=pound 
shot; all they required was that they be paid as the shot was received 
at x- 35 per ton and an additional —5 per ton for delivery to head» 
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quarters, Hereafter the procurement of shot was not a precarious 
business, 

Again, in terms of ordnance, the less the army had to depend upon 
Philadelphia, the better. Local producers and artificers could pe 
closely supervised and the trouble over improper and deficient items 
minimized. 


Clothing 


By act of Congress, April 30, 1790, (a ppouts.lon carried over in 
the Act of March 5, 1792), every enlisted man-? was to receive annually 
one hat, one coat, one vest, one blanket, one pair of buckles, a stock 
and clasp, four shirts, two pairs of overalls and socks, and four 

pairs of shoes.,, Overcoats and underwear were to be furnished by the 
men themse| ves, 4 This was the basic, authorized issue, though tbe 
correspondence indicates that the men seldom received it in full. y 
Special clothing, "suited to the service” but "as near as may be to 

the value of the clothing alloyed to the infantry and artillery," 

was provided for the cavalry, The reason for the "value" clause 

was that monthly deductions ranging from one dollar for privates to 

a dollar_and a half for sergeants were made for clothing and hospital 
stores © This became particularly important when men were discharged 
who had not received their full issue of clothing, even though the 
deductions were made, and who therefore were able to make claims for 
reimbursement, 

All of the clothing was bought in the East and shipped to the 
army. Fundamentally it consisted of two types: fielid and fatigue 
clothes and dress uniforms. There is no purpose served to describe 
the various Items of apparel here as that has already been admirably 
done in Frederick Todd's copiously illustrated Soldiers of the 
American Army (Chicago, 191) and jn his various articles In the 

itary Collector and Historians® Suffice it to say that it was 
made mostly of wool and linen and each corps wore special identifying 
insignia. 

Because the clothing was purchased on the Atlantic seavoard, the 
quartermaster's responsibility covered only its ordering and issuance, 
Company commanders kept records of items due and given to each man, 

While undoubtedly the uniforming of the men was one of O'Hara's 
lesser tasks, he actually was pressured from both the Philadelphia 
administration and the commander-inechief. In the first instance, 
clothing was slow in arriving, a particularly difficult circumstance 
in the early months when the old troops needed replacements and the 
new recruits were to be initially uniformed, 

In the second place, Wayne quite properly believed that a well 
uniformed soldier was a disciplined soldier with proper military 
pride. A perusal of the orderly books readily shows the general's 
preoccupation with the appearance of his men. 

As in other troubles with supplies, delays in forwarding and 
insufficiency were the main complaints. Knox himself set up a priority 
that the new recruits were to be clothed first, put that clothing for 
the Nol d- troops" was preparin wae This was on June ie 1792. In mi de 
November, five and a half months later, the "old troops," after much 
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begging and pleading, received most of their allotment, but not aie! 
Even this arrived in such a confused state as to cause further delay 
until it was sorted and ready to issue. ! So confused, in fact, were 
the packing and invoices, that Wilkinson, at Fort Washington, appointed 
Samuel Henley as "superintendent of clothing" to straighten out the 
MESS» 

Meanwhile, the other, smaller garrisons suffered and even after 
Wilkinsonts men were supplied, they still were deficient. Armstrong 
at Fort Hamilton needed linen overalls. Haskell at Marietta reported: 
"several of the troors were in the Action of the 4th Novr. [1791] and 
lost their Clothes. The other have had theirs about twelve months, 
they were of bad Quality, and the service on the river, and scouting 
in the woods has rendered them unfit for further use." Wayne, him= 
self, at Pittsburgh, complained that one hundred of his 793 dragoons 
needed clothing. The worst report of all came from Lt. Howe at Galli- 
polis who “omitted an inspection return of Clothing as_the troops are 
almost naked; they have not any that can be returned."/ 74, 

These last were due for even a further delay. Knox, again un- 
doubtedly believing he was doing the right thing, wrote to Wayne: 

The clothirg for the old second regiment will be on 

the road in a few days -- Some of thesé troops are on the 

upper parts of the Ohio the clothing will be described 

as nearly as possible for each company .. . e 
Because these troops were arranged as detachments, not as companies, 
the Secretary of War had inadvertantly caused another snarl. Knox 
never realized, even months later when efforts were still being ma 
to settle the chaos he had created, that he had made such an error. 
Had he sent the entire shipment to O'Hara and Craig for distribution 
all of the trouble would have been avoided. 

Te get around the clothing’ deficiencies, a number of. expedients 
were used, Haskell gave bills of credtt 6n local merchants in -Mari- 
etta./7 some clothing directed to one group was. shipped to another 
which'was in a more dire straite/® the commonest expedient was to mend 
the old uniforms wpenever possible, but even thread and patches proved 
difficult’ to: obtain. 

A small percentage of the clothing uatlélenctes arose from de- 
serters whe, while AWOL, either sold or lost their uniforms. While: 
they ‘had to reimburse the government for such Poses 29 the cash. did Boe 
take the place of the actual items,80 

On the positive side, inspectors eas Tate’ to jutge the quality 
of the clothing’ pronounced it "excellent." However, good quality 
was not synonymous with sufficient quantity and, in the spring of 
1793, when Wayne was preparing to descend the river, shortages were » 


stil] serious, 82. For’ the most part, problems which arose were’ in= 
itiated In Philadetphia and it is to the credit of Wayne end OsHnera 
that the men were clothed’ at all. . 


Provistons 


One abuntt of bread or ¢ tour, and one pound of beef or thrée-’ 
quarters of a pound of pork or bacon == this was the soldier's 
authorized daily ration. If he was lucky, he also got a smat| ‘supply 
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of salt, vinegar, soap, and candies. More often than not, he found 
himself shorted on even this meagre ration and he came to depend more 
and more upon foraging, a practice both condemned and condoned by 
Wayne -= condemned as a matter of discipline, comdoned as a mafiter of 
necessity. 

Why did such a situation arise? Mostly because of the tradition- 
al but inefficient mode of supplying provisions by private contract. 
As was pointed out earlier, this system had a number of inherent 
evils -- lack of being subject to military authority, a tendency to 
Qe understocked rather than overstocked, anda civiliants disdain 
for military discipline and orders. Add to this the abnormal diffi- 
culties to be encountered on a frontier carpaign and one captures a 
part of the distressing and serious supply picture which constantly 
faced Wayne and his quartermaster general. 

The rest of the picture comes into view when one realizes that 
Elliot and Williams, the assigned contractors, were a poorly cap-~ 
italized and quite inexperienced partnership which had dared to 
take upon themselves the supplying of the army. 3 Add to this a 
stubbornness equal to Wayne's own and one immediately senses the 
strained situation which, as time went on, waxed rather than waned 
between the contractors and the commander~in-chief. 

Ostensibly, the quartermaster general had no responsibilities 
for the provisioning of. the army. However, as shall be pointed 
out, of necessity he was drawn more and more into this business. 

According to the 1792 contract, the contractors were to supply 
rations in the amounts specified and to transport them to qes ignated 
places at stated prices upon due orders of the commander-in=chief. 
However, the contract was never to be fulfilled and Wayne only ine 
herited the troubles which had already begun with its coming into 
effect. 

Wilkinson, later to become a close friend of Robert Elliot, 
was the first to encounter the contractors! obstinate attitude in 
March, 1792, when he wrote to Armstrong at Fort Hamilton: 

Mr. Elliott positively refuses to construct 

Magazines for the reception of Army provisions, at 

OUMEOUIE DOSS te te ere 
He then made the mistake of giving in to the contractors! stubborn- | 
ness and set a dangerous precedent by ordering the construction. of 
store houses,, by the army, to recéive the provisions, Sy so 
deing, he not only assumed part of the contractors! responsibilities, 
but, in effect, also took the responsibility for the provisions de- 
aneed in these store houses. 

Wayne, unfortunately, came to the command oblivious of the 
problems he was destined to encounter. 

Almost with his assumption of command, Wayne began to think and 
act in terms of an active campaign. While the gathering and training 
Of men was one side of the coin, provision for their subsistence in 
the field was equally important as the other. Such preparations 
meant not only the day to day feeding of the soldiery, but the 
storing of great numbers of rations for future use. 

Later, in the chapter on operations, some note will be mace of 
several proposed routes of campaign which came under the consi der- 
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ation of the commander-in-chief. However, his plans and pursuits: 

in terms of ration depositories indicate that, almost from the 
outset, the general course of Harmar and St. Clair would be followed, 
This was particularly evident when he gave directions to Wilkinson 

to 

improve the present opportunity (i.e. this temporary 

suspension of hostilities) to throw as large a supply 

of Provision and forage into Fort Jefferson and the 

intermediate posts [Forts Hem) Fon and St. Clair] as 

circumstances will admit of 8 

Upon these orders, Wilkinson went to work. However, there is 
an indication that he almost immediately met with resistance from 
Elliot and Williams. He asked Knox for advice and the Secretary 
promptly replied: 1) Ae 

The Contractors are by their contract always to 

have three months good wholesome provisions In advance 

on hand this. must be salted meat -- But independent 

of this part of ‘the Contract, which is obligatory on 

them, the nature of the case obliges them to comply 

with orders of the commanding officer for provisions 

of every sort ay due Notice being given them . .. 

The adamant stand of the contractors almost immediately led Wayne 
and Wilkinson to explore other means of supplying provisions for the 
army. John Belli, closely acquainted with the food resources of ‘the 
West, and particularly of Kentucky, was detailed to investigate the 
_ feasibility of setting up a provision purchasing commissary to re= 
place the contractors. His report was submitted to Knox on- August 
oF 1792, 88 “It revealed two things. First, there would be con= 
siderable saving if an army rurchasing commissary were appointed and, 
secondly, all of those to be engaged in such activities being miti- 
tary personne | and subject to army discipline, one of the meson pro- 
blems in army, supply would be eliminated. 

Bellits report was submitted to Washington upon its receipt by 
the Secretary of War, The President was impressed by the savings to 
be incurred, though he commented that the cou u ay quartermaster gene 
eral had not included the cost of wages for "gentry" to be hired by 
the proposed purchasing commissary. ODeferring a decision himseif, 
he directed Knox -to "consult . . » With the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and act as the result shal! appear best ."90 

What "appeared best" was the retention of the contractors and, 
at the same time, the mafntenance of the shaky provisiion ‘system 
which, they represented, 

Meanwhile, Wayne, acting under his prerogative as ‘commander-ine= 
chief, kept pressuring Elliot and Williams to build up sufficient 
magazines of ‘rations at the forward posts. Their answer, so typical 
of them, is quoted for its tenor as much as for its content: 

As our instructions from‘the Honorable the Secretary 

of War does not suggest an Idea that more provisions would 

be required of us at this post than would suffice for the - ° 

treops passing to Fort Washington but on the cortrary,. 

confines our deposits of provision principally to that 

place and the posts advanced of it. And as no augmenta= 
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tion has taken place at those garrisons: we presume the 
destination of the new raised troops is changed, and that 
our supplies may be required at places different from 
those stated to us. 

The demands on us here, having for a considerable 
time past, greatly and unexpectedly exceeded every cal- 
culation that could reasonably be made on any instructions 
received from any quarter, it becomes necessary for us to 
be apprized of the probable number of rations that will be 
monthly required of us at this place, and for what length 
of time. We therefore request that you will be pleased fo 
furnish us with such information as will enable us to make 
the necessary provision. And we beg that we may have timely 
notice of such other requisitions as may be made under future 


arrangements. 
As might be expected, Wayne was infuriated by such answers, Not- 
ing that Mr. Williams, though a gentleman, was also a liar, he complain-= 


ed that, in spite of the contractors’ pretensions, not only were they 
disobeying him by not building up provision reserves, buf they were 
so negligent that the men were being fed only from "hand to mouth" 

as it was. 

Knox explicitly backed Wayne in his fight over the building up 
of provision reserves: 

No doubt however can be entertained of the pro- 

priety of accumulating the magazines of forage and 

provisions you propose at Fort Washington and the 

posts advanced thereof -- and you will please explicitly 

to understand, that if you had not authority before -- 

that it is hereby sufficiently vested in you, 

Wayne had asked for a three months advance of rations for 6,000 
troops at the "head of the line," meaning Fort Jefferson. In actual 
fact, fhe magazines fell far short of this and there appeared to be 
little chance of making the necessary alteration. Knox, however, 
after hearing complaints from both sides, reversed his earlier out- 
right stand and took the equivocal position that Wayne was right in 
ordering the provisions and that the contractors! "solicitude to 
know. how long the troops will continue on the upper parts of the Ohio 
seems to ve well founded."7 Actually, there was no connection be-= 
tween the two. The one requirement was for rations in advance; the 
other was for daily issues. Knox chose to ignore the difference. 

The President, however, already having been sympathetic to Belli's 
proposal, was not so kindly disposed to gloss over the situation. 
Noting the remissness of the contractors, he wrote bluntly to Knox: 

This ought not to be suffered in the smallest degree; 

for one neglect or omission, is too apt to beget another, 

to the discontentment of the Troops and injury of the 

Service; whereas a rigid exaction in every case checks a 

departure on their part from the Contract in any; and no 

indulgence is ever allowed by them to the public. 

Then, needling the Secretary a bit more, he added: 
In a former letter (led thereto by the observations of Mr. 
Belli) | requested that sore consideration might be be- 
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stowed upon the mode suggested by him of supplying the 

Troops by means of a Cony nel be but | have heard nothing 

from you on rhe subject since. 

And he never did receive word! 

Wayne was not about to let Knox sit on the fence if he could help 
it. Ignoring the Secretary's equivocation of the middle of September 
and trusting to a renewal of his earlier full support, he reiterated 
the request he had made of the contractors [618,000 rations in ad- 
vance} plus the regular ee rations. "{! must request you to be 
explicit upon this Subject,"97 

Knox, now having been needled by both the President and Wayne, 
was forced to make a decision. In effect, he withdrew his support 
of the commander-inechief's order for an advance of rations and thus 
completely reversed his Sertember Ist position. In the first piace, 
he decried the use of salted rations, a necessity if meat were to be 
stored, and, instead, suggested that "in forward movements of Infantry 
beef Cattle will be able to travel as fast as the troops." He then 
noted that such cattle could be taught to carry the flour. bedi a 
simple, unconfused solutiont? 

In actuality, Knox's views as conveyed to Wayne were not merely 
suggestions. The following day, the Secretary transmitted.to Hami {ton 
his estimates of supplies needed at the various posts and thus what 
Wayne thought were suggestions became, in effect, policy? Perhaps 
hoping to avoid Wayne's wrath, Knox sent a copy of the Hamilton letter 
to Pittsburgh with the notation: | 

If you should require a greater quantity | 

pray @ particular. statement thereof and the reasons | 

on which it is founded, 100 

At the same morient when Knox was making his counter-move, Wayne 
was preparing an explicit statement of his position and his future 
aims. ‘If the Secretary disapproved of salted veats, livestock could 
be sent forward to be kept on hoof until needed. As to the price of 
rations sent to the advanced posts, the general noted that "the 
triffling consideration of the price of the ration ought to have no 
weight when Bue in competition with the secur ity of those posts and 
the escorts." He informed Knox again of the necessity of making 
Fort Jefferson @ principal supply depot for, advanced as it was, 
it "is nof nearly half way to the Miami Villages." Concerning the 
transporting: of flour on cattle, both he and the contractors agreed 
that "especially In a thick woody Country. without roads" it would be 
damaging to the cattle as well as slow and inefficient. Wayne also 
added that he expected to go as far as St. Clairts field of pattie 
in ‘the winter or early spring, but could not do’ so unless provisions 
were on hand, 

Wayne, even when he learned that Knox had already sent his estim- 
ate to Hamilton, kept up his harangue. Quite bluntly he stated that 
the Legion, once moved to the head of the line, could not then afford 
to be broken up ‘into supply escorts to maintain itself: | 

as it must ‘at all events retard our march & harrass 

the troops & expose the numerous & constant escorts, to 

the attacks & insults of the Enemy which in the end might 

be productive of very serious & disagreeable consequences. 102 
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He concluded his letter in such a way as to place fhe blame on the 
correct shoulders: 
After having thus given you my reason for ordering 

the deposits of rations in advance together with the exe 

planation on the subject | shal! in obedience to your Orders 

& Instruction, countermand the Order heretofore given the 

Contractors, so as to quaderate with your letter of the 3rd 

Instant to the secretary of the treasury -~ as far as cir- 

cumstances will admit & at the same time if is a duty which 

| owe to myself to declare, that it is contrary to my own 

Judgment & brakes in upon Arrangements already made shou'd 

the war progress. 

Knox's reply to Wayne was perhaps the most disrespectful letter 
which ever passed between the two. Probably partiy because he had 
been forced to a decision by the continual clamors of the field 
commander and the contractors and partly because he felf guilty about 
reversing himself, the Secretary ltiteraltly "laid down the law." 
Elliot and Willtams were to supply "all the rations" and Wayne was 
to give proper and due notice of garrison contingents, movements of 
the army, and other necessary information to them. Knox frankly 
doubted that Wayne would get »Xeyond Fort Washington in the foreseeable 
future and when the army moved from there the stelle Biss then could 
accompany the Legion with sufficient supplies. 

Wayne ignored the Secretary's insolent letter. However, now 
sure that he did not have Knox's support and still burning because 
of Knox's desertion, he embarked upon a new policy of direct communi- 
cation with the contractors when necessary and a general by=passing 
of the Secretary. Yet, he could rot, being "Mad" Anthony, completely 
hide his displeasure and, in a round-about way, took one more jab at 
the Secretary. Supporting a petition of his officers for more nearly 
adequate rations, he listed the components of the British ration and 
showed how poorly the American compared with it. Though Wayne was 
privately reprimanded for the "improper measure" he had taken in 
alee el the of ficerst memorial, Knox doubtless knew its real 
Ob ject. 

This first bit of haggling had resulted in at least a momentary 
defeat for Wayne. If had had its moments of bitterness, but like 
a summer storm, the lightning and following thunderclap cleared the 
air. Doubtless both sides knew, in the long run, that the issue 
was not absolutely closed, but until a more propitious moment offered, 
the discussion was ended, 

There is indeed no space here to permit a full discussion of the 
tangent subsistence problems. Let it only be said that the smaller 
posts suffered the most from the contractorst neglect. As in the 
case of clothing and other stores, Marietta, Gallipolis, Big Beaver, 
Meadst Mills, and lesser places felt the pinch more severely than 
Pittsburgh or Fort Washington. However, it was from this very pinch 
that Waynets future policy of UR at army purchase to supplement fhe 
contractors! supplies developed, !0 

Some provisions forwarded were not fit for consumption and ine 
spectors were appointed to’ check them. Ouring the course of one 
such investigation it was noted that only one barrel of flour in 
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six was fit for usa.'O7 Elliot and Williams complained about such 
inquiries as questioning their integrity, !% but this did not deter 
the commander-inechiefe ‘~*~ 

Wayne: also complained about the forwarding of flour rather than 
bread or. biscuits as a part of the ration. lt was understood that 
wherever and whenever possible, the contractors would do the baking. 
As Vayne noted, the bread .baked.by the troops is "not so good. nl lO 

The main thing which had irked Wayne, however, had not been the 
current supplies of provision, poor as they had been, but. the lack 
of foresight and apparent duplicity displayed by Knox and the 
stubbornness of the contractors. However, he had warned the Secretary 
of the dire results to an active campaign should insufficient magazines 
of rations be established. \ithin a year from his warning, his words 
rang with truth. Meanwhile, Elliot and Williams, now with Knoxts 
support, ignored Wayne except to be polite and, just prior to the | 
Legion's descent of the river, noted to the Secretary that there 
were plenty of ratlone i" hand at Fort Washington for- the daily sub- 
sistence of the army. ! 


Forage 


In the early fall of I9hl, Major General. George S. Pattonts 
spearheading Third Army ground to a halt in eastern France. The 
highly mechanized force had literally run out of gas. In the early 
fall of 1793, just one hundred and fifty-one years earlier, Major 
General. Anthony Wayne's Legion of the United States halted, far short 
of its goal, in the wilderness of the Northwest Territory. This 
force, too, figuratively, had run out of gas. To be more exact, 
among other supply deficiencies, the army, had insufficient magazines 
of forace for its pack and wagon.animals. Forage was to Wayne in 
1793 as gasoline was to Patton in [9h Without it, the army could . 
not advance. However, overall, Wayne's problem, though not any more 
pressing, was much more ret cute to solve than, was Patton's. 

There were two major considerations which highlighted the bn 
forage. difficulties. .In the first place, hay, corn; and oats, 
the major. forage. components, had. to be procured locally; that is, 
they must be bought in the frontier area. In effect, this meant. that 
most of the forage in terms .of.corm and oats had to be purchased in 
western Pennsylvania or Kentucky and transported from there to desig- 
nated depositories. Hay, on the whole, was cut in the vicinity of. 
the posts where it was to be. used or stored. ! 

. The second. consideration, was one of storage; ts is, the pro- 
viding Of magazines for the forage once it had been collected and 
deposited. The primary problem in this respect was that of keeping 
the grain and hay from rotting and spolling. This meant that. it 
must be thoroughly "cured" ard then stored in moisture-resistant 
styrehouses,. voth virtual impossibitities. 

A third consideration was that. of transporting. a: forage to 
the advanced posts, but that quest ion will, be temporarily by=passed 
here and then later discussed in the section which deals with trans- 
portation. | , | | "7 
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The importance of forage to the maintenance of the operation 
of the army is immediately evident when one considers that hundreds, 
even thousands, of horses, cattle and pigs had to be fed, Draught 
animals, dragoon horses, and rations on hoof all depended upon the 
forage supplies. If these needs were not cared for, the army did not 
eat or move. 

Twe decades later, during the War of lt@l2, the procurement of 
forage was not the major problem it was in 1792-1795. By that time, 
the "West" was fairly well settled and farmers welcomed a local mar- 
ket for their produce. Such was not the case in the mid=1790's. 
Kentucky, having just achieved statehood, was the main source of 
farm produce, but much of it was a wilderness area. The region 
north and west of the Ohio was still largely unsettled and in no 
position to supply the forage needs of the army, 

Because Kentucky, and to a much lesser extent, the lower Great 
Miami Valley area, was the main source of corn and oats (though some 
of these did come down the Ohio from the Pittsburgh region), John 
Belli, officially stationed at Fort Washington, was given the job 
of forage procurement. Too, as Wayne did not wish to waste either 
transportation facilities or forage, most of the horses were bought 
and collected on the lower Ohio. 

John Belli proved to be as good a procurement officer as could 
have been selected. A Kentuckian, he had come into the service as 
a deputy quartermaster in April, 1792. With the first-hand knowledge 
of sources of supply in his home state, great confidence and res-= 
ponslbility were reposed in him by the commander-in-chief. 

Belli upon his appointment went immediately to work and in 
June, 179% he reported that he had purchased two thousand bushels 
of corn, Obviously this was not sufficient, but, considering 
that the purchase had.been made off-season and in a country where 
surpluses were not great, his initial efforts were quite satis- 
factory. 

Bellits main task, however, lay before him as the summer and fal | 
of 179% approached. Wayne hoped that, through the deputy's services, 
most, if not all, of the forage could be purchased in the Kentucky 
region. This would not only spare the cost of extra shipping from 
the upper Ohio River area, but would provide a less tenuous line of 
supply for the army once it was on the active campaign. Meanwhile, 
while arrangements were in the making in Kentucky, grain supplies per- 
force were sent down the Ohio. 

Wayne estimated that a minimum of 50,000 bushels of grain would 
be necessary for an active campaign. He noted that the dragoons alone 
would have 340 horses to feed. Then, to these must be added at least 
sixty horses for the quartermaster's department, artillery, and ammun= 
ition wagons. Even these figures did not include officers' horses 
and other reserve and draught animals, | fe Undoubtedly Waynets 
figures were 2ased upon the accepted consumption of 6-8 quarts of 
grain per day per animal. Thus, if one conservatively estimates 
500 horses, cavalry, staff, and draught, as necessary for an active 
campaign, he will note that, at an average consumption of seven 
quarts per day per animal, the basic per diem needs would be in the 
order of 110 bushels a day. Thus, ideally, the campaign could then 
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last for approximately 450 days. 

On the surface this sounds fine. However, the figure is mis# 
leading for it does not take into consideration the loss by spoilage 
or the maintenance of several hundred additional pack horses which, 
while they would not accompany the army on an active campaign, would 
be employed bringing supplies to the advanced posts. It also does not 
take into account the forage needed to supply the rations on the hoof 
(cattle and hogs) which were to be brougit forward, Thus, rather than 
some five hundred animals, Wayne had to figure that, at least at times, 
he must be prepared to feed several thousand. Thus one is again re=- 
minded of the magnitude of the forage problem, | 

Knox, however, did not agree fully with Wayne. Yet, rather 
than, as was usually the case, advising a cut in the estimates, the 
Secretary felt an additional 25,000 bushels ought to be purchased. 
His only caution was that proper BoE shinies be provided to limit 
natural losses through spoilage and damage, Wayne took him at 
his word and, to all intents, issued.a carte blanche on forage 
procurement. 116 

Meanwhile, the procurement of grain in Kentucky had not worked out 
as well as was expected and boat after boat was sent down the river 
from Pittsburgh loaded with corn and oats. 

In mid-October, Wayne set up his forage quotas. for the advanced 
posts: 25,000 kushels at Fart Jefferson, 10,000 bushels at Fort St. 
Clair, and 10,000 bushels at Faateiienseaeons These nae to be in exe 
cess of amounts of forage required for daily needs. Of this, 
25,000 bushels were fo. be purchased in Kentucky. and on the lower 
parts of the Ohio. 

Toward the end of October, when most of the. forage must needs be 
purchased and. transported to the magazines, Knox became worried about 
the expense, both in. money and forage’ consumption. by pack horses. Per- 
haps unmindful that this was the peak season for forage procunemants 
he wrote to Wayne, somewhat rattied: 

The Quarter Master has. rade acrequisitionsfor fifty 
thousand dollars for forage; Boats, and. five hundred pack 
horses, ..| have requested of- him a return of the number of. - 
pack horses and oxen in service and information of the ob-— 
jects for which the number of.five hundred additional pack 
horses are required, the forage is so excessively.expen- ° 
sive that no more horses ought to be retained in the ser-: 
vice than: shall be indispensibty necessary. The Quarter--: 
master ought to observe the most perfect. deconomy on this: 
head or the expense will be unsupportable. 

Wayne, supporting the quartermaster's requisi} tion. “ene 
Knox that the winter was the season of the year when the magazines 
should be-built up, spring and fall usuaity being too damp and 
muddy. for the forwarding of supplies. Perhaps to relieve Knox!s 
apprehensions somewhat, he did note that "the complete number of 
five hundred pack horses may not be actually necessary .. . 120 

However, as the late fall! and early winter came on, it became 
painfully evident that not only was Knox's suggested 75,000 bushels 
iflusory, but the chances of getting Wayne's 45,000 bushels to 
the aavanced posts were indeed small. 
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One of the major reasons for the difficulty was the actual 
amount of forage necessary to feed the pack horses which were to 
fill the magazines at the head of the line. Belli, writing to 
Wilkinson from Fort Washington, noted that if he sent 300 pack 
horses, each carrying three bushels of corn to Fort Jefferson (a 
total of 900 bushels), the draught animals would consume 150 bushels 
on the way, or half of the amount with which they set out. At fifty 
cents per bushe!, the basic cost of feeding the horses in transit 
would be $225.00, exclusive of the investment in the horses themsel ves 
and the pay of the drivers, 

Wilkinson, however, faithful to Wayne's instructions, told Belli 
to go ahead as best he could. To Wayne, in turn, he wrote, apprising 
him of the fact that, figuring a ten day round trip from Fort 
Washington to Fort Jefferson and the maximum actual deposit of 
\4 bushels per horse, it would take until February first, using 
the 300 pack horses available, to get l.,000 bushels to Fort Jeffer- 


sone!= He added that he would try to use the Sandan s: far as Fort 
Hamilton and thus save that much carriage over fand. 
‘By December 9th, however, the forage deposits were still far under 


Wayne's desires and somewhat short of Wilkinson's predictions. There 
were but 1,000 bushels at Fort Jefferson, 920 bushels at Fort Hamilton, 
and 1,820 bushels at Fort Washington, most of which was composed of 
corn in the ear. Belli rience that it be shelled before being 
forwarded in the future, !& 

Meanwhile, on the upper Ohio, Wayne, now at Legion Ville, wrote 
to O'Hara. Only 1,000 bushels of forage were available there and 
the commander~in-chief was worried for fear the river might be closed 
by ice and prevent further shipments. He estingted 1,000 bushels as 
necessary to supply the headquarters garrison. 22 Too, for the same 
reason, additional supplies should be sent down river to Fort Wash= 
ington. From Mer they could be forwarded to the advanced posts on 
sleds if need be,! 6 

By the first of January, 1793, the total magazines at all of the 
advanced posts, Fort Washington included, had increased sy only 
1,220 bushels and no additional deposits had been made at Fort 
Jefferson. Winter having closed in, Belli discharged his boat 
builders who had been making batteaux for use from Fort Washington 
to Fort Hamilton, !27 

When Wayne saw the figures for the deposits, he wrote to Wilkine 
son, claiming that the three hundred pack horses now on duty from 
Fort Washington to Fort Jefferson should deposit 900 bushels a trip, 
exclusive of their own forage. This would seem out of line, and 
in spite of the fact that Wayne said he had done it in Georgia, one 
has only to look at the figures to know that Wilkinson's estimate of 
450 bushels (or half the total load) would probably be a very cone 
servative estimate of the cost in terms of forage to be supplied to 
pack horses. Presuming that Wilkinson's figures on a ten-day round 
trip for three hundred horses with a total load of 900 bushels was 
correct, adding in seven quarts per day of grain, the consumption per 
round trip would be 656  sushels. One might also note that Wayne 
himse| f figurgd not seven but ten quarts a day for the sustenance of 
the animals. ! The only solution, it would appear, would be to carry 
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»556 bushejs per trip rather than 900. Of course, this is somewhat 
crea when one realizes that. deposits for current cons umption for 
use on the return trip could have and undoubtedly were made at the 
intermediate posts. Wayne did make somewhat of a concession in 
late January when he wrote Wilkinson noting that, come spring, the 
pack animals! forage consumption would DF § considerably reduced be- 
cause of the natural forage to be found. 

Had Wayne corresponded directly ais Jorn Belli, he would have 
been even more unhappy. By mid-winter, the transport time to Fort 
Jefferson had increased from ten to twelve days per round trip, be- 
cause of bad weather_and the consumption per horse rose from [4 to 
2 bushels per trip. 

Meanwhile, acquisition of forage became difficult because of 13 
lack of funds. Belli, in Kentucky, could buy more, but had no moneye 
On this point, there seems to have been a misunderstanding between 
Wayne and the quartermaster general. O'Hara said that he had not - 
expected that Beli would purchase forage in Kenkne sy and the only 
money sent had been for the buying of pack horses. He informed | 
Wayne that he himself could get all fhe forage necessary, but did send 
"some money to Belli and now would hold up his 9u9 purchases until he 
had a report upon how much Belli had rrocured. !? 

Belli himself was not too sanguine in his expectations from. 
OtHara. Working through the local forage contractors, Morton and 
Williams, he said he could get enough corn to feed the dragoon and 
pack horses through August |, 1793 (12,000 bushels), but currently 
had only enough to feed through March. .He told Wilkinson that he did 
not feel it was "prudent" to depend upon Pittsburgh, ryt he. did need 


more money if he was to make the necessary purchases. However, as 
spring came and the army prepared to move down the river, forage pro= 
curement was still tenuous and both O'Hara and Belli were dite ans 


rather unsatisfactorily, to make. the necessary deposits. 

Meanwhile, as rhe grain purchases were being made during ine. 
year, every effort was put forth to secure "natural forage;" thet | 
is, hay.. For the most part, this was cut and stored at jocal posts, . 
thus there were no serious problems in terms. of meney or transportation. 
The main difficulties arose from lack of enough scythes.,and. men. and 
need of sufficient guards for the cutting parties. .The hay-makers 
were rewarded for their work by extra rations and a half pint-of 
wh i skey each per day. Wilkinson also tried. to get them extra pay. !7? 

’ The manpower situation was somewhat alleviated when parties of - .,, 
Kentucky Mounted Volunteers were brough* into the hay=making service. on 
So effective was this measure that Wayns .vggested to Knox that."One 
Hundred More" men from Kentucky should !e called.out to. cut and se= 
cure the hay zt Fort Jefferson. ! 7 By the first of August, Wilkinson. 
was able to report that he had secured 300.tons of hay at Fort .Hamil~ 
ton, but, as there was still much to be cut, he would need more mene 138 
That the haying had been a success was apparent when Wayne wrote | 
to Knox in the spring of the following year that there was a plenti- 
ful magazine of hay at _ Hamilton and Fort ae to..be used 
"shou'td the war progress," 

There is little doubt that great exertions were made to store up 
sufficient magazines of forage. That the attempts fai led of complete 
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fulfillment was partly because Wayne did not closely coordinate the 
procuring efforts of Belli and OtHara. Too) money as in every other 
phase of the army's operation, was difficult to get. Finally, the 
weather itself had held back the deposits at the edvanced postSe — 
Frozen streams, muddy roads, and the very chill of winter slowed the 
boats and pack trains loaded with forage. Wayne, perhaps, had ex~ 
pected too much in this instance, for, with few exceptions, the men 
responsible for collecting and forwarding the forage appear to have 
done the best Job possible under the circumstances, 


Military Stores 


The term "military stores" is actually a catchal| for items which 
do not properly belong under provisioning, ordnance, clothing or 
departmental supplies, though, one must admit, some articles classified 
as "military stores" might logically come under other headings. 

Perhaps the most important single item of this ciassification 
is the camp kettle. That it should be accorded so much concern would 
appear frivolous. However, it was a significant piece of equipment 
from several viewpoints. 

In the first place, the camp kettle was the sole cooking utensil 
issued by the army. As the men were divided into "messes" of six or 
eight for eating rurposes, this particular item was essentia! to their 
daily life, 

Too, the kettles were made of sheet iron, by locai artisans. The 
metal usually was sent from the East, but the actual fashioning took 
place on the dHeksedhe as they would be ruined if transported from 
the seaboard, ' 

Finally, iron of any kind was considered quite valuable, and, on 
the frontier, difficult to procure in a form which could be worked -by 
the individual craftsman, 

The first sheet iron was sent out from the East (some three tons 
of it) in late April, 1792. 4 However, through difficulties in 
transportation, it did not arrive until late in May. Once at Pitts= 
burgh, Craig put his two laborers to wors whose total output was ese 
timated at two dozen kettles per week. 

Also among the military stores were those items designated as 
"camp equipage.” These included tents, knapsacks, canteens, and 
cartridge belts. For the most part they were made in the East. Howe 
ever, the so-called "belly boxes" (cartridge holders) were of focal 
manufacture. These were made of wood, each containing twenty-four 
rounds. Yet, because of the way they were worn, the soldier was re- 
stricted in his movements. A suggestion for a "neats-leather" pouch 
was made which would have done away with the bulky wooden box. Whether 
this was followed through is not recorded, though, Aecly QA GL 
box" was abandoned and cloth or leather pouches substituted. 

Canvas or linen tents formed the outdoor covering for the 
‘soldiery. These seemed to have been designed for the use of four 
men. However, they were employed only while the men were actually 
on the march. Cantonned troops lived in barracks or "huts" of vary= 
ing sizes and construction and the tents were kept by the quartermaster 
until on the eve of field activity. 
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The only item of the military stores category which caused Wayne 
and his quartermaster trouble was the horse saddle for the dragoons. 
Few were actually defective in terms of raterials, but many were 
badly oofat peak thus causing the men to re-design them to fit their 
horses. 

Finally, military stores included flags, camp colors, and unit 
standards. For the most part, however, Wayne used those already on 
the spot or made his own. Blacksmitn'ts forgea, entrenching tools, 
axes, scythes, and other implements mac: uo the remainder of this 
particular classification, That, on the whole, the military stores 
caused Wayne little trouble lies in the fact that such items usually 
were not of the expendable type, and tiwrefore not in’ repeated demand, 
Too, those articles not issued on an individual basis to the men (and 
this included tents, tools, colors, and other like items) wero kept 
in the stores of the quartermaster general and given out only cn the 
specific orders of the commander-in-chief. Once the basic items were 
"in store," there was littte concern over this particular ional of 
subeetesye 


Hospita! and Medical Stores 


Though hospital and medical stores officiaily came under the 
direction of the quartermaster general, in fact OtHara had little to 
do with this category of supplies beyond formally processing the 
orders and turning over the items to the medicat departrent upon 
their arrival. -On the whole, they were in sufficient supply, except 
during the late summer when the "intermittents" and "remittents" came 
upon the army in epidemic proportions. At these times, the “Peruvian 
bark" usually was in scant supply and local substitutes were com- 
pounded. ; 
Hospital stores included pharmaceustcel supplies, impiements, 
and bedding. As a basic complement of these was found in each 
battalion chest, issued to every medical officer, the quartermasterts 
only concern was the replenishing ps this basic supply upon requisi-~ 
tion by the individual physician. ; we 16. | 
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In ented fact, probably the primary réspoul ibd {iby ont the ania 
ermaster general's department was the trav-soortation of the army's 
supplies. Though this should have been = secondary concern, it was 
evident from the zeginning that O'Hara cu..srantly would be nagged by 
the transportation problem. 

In all, there were three distinct divisions sf bransportotdont 
The firetvconcerned the carrying of supplies from the East to the.. 
army on the frontier. ‘The second and third were the land and water 
means of transport, once the supplies had arrived in the West. Though 
none of the three is exclusive and all were interdependent, for the 
‘sake of organization, they will be discussed as individual means In 
this section, 

Finally, no matter where or, how the paapSpotae ae of “supplies 
was carried on, the weather was an omnipresent and often deciding 
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factor. For land transport, the hot, dry summer season or the frozen 
winter was to be preferred. For water transport, the spring and fal| 
were the most advantageous. For these reasons, the constant movement 
of supplies from point of departure to point of destination was always 
difficult and often virtually impossibles Thus goods transported part 
of the way by one meahs of conveyahce (land or water) frequently were 
jammed up at the point where the mode of conveyance changed and there= 
fore one post might be greatly overstocked with items which were in 
seriously short supply elsewhere. For instance, goods often piled 

up at Pittssurgh, after having been transported overland from the 
East,for want of sufficient water in the river to float boats downs 
stream to the advanced posts. Then when the freshets occurred, or the 
river rose, there was more than likely a scarcity of boats to take 
advantage of the navigable water. 

In the winter, the rivers froze, and, especially along the Ohio 
downstream from Pittsburgh, roads were not available for transport by 
land. The same, of course, was true when the waters were too jow for 
navigation. 

A second concurrent problem in either water or land transport, 
especially from Pittsburgh westward, was attack. by marauding Indians. 
To guard against such assaults, escorts were almost always necessary. 
Beats carried well-armed men and sailed under orders to land only at 
designated spots and under no circumstances to stop, no matter what 
the provocation. Pack horse and wagon trains were accompanied by 
mounted escorts who comded the woods along the way, on the lookout 
for danger. 

O'Hara had no control over the transport of supplies from the 
East to Pittsburgh, the main depot for stores prior to their being 
sent downstream. The wagon masters (most of the supplies were shipped 
in this way) were hired in Philadelphia and to the east of the mount- 
ains. They were private contractors, not military personnel. Had 
the latter been the case there would undoubtedly have been fewer 
delays. As if was, though, most of these private wagon masters un-~ 
doubtedly did a competent job, there were enough who dallied aleng the 
way to the severe inconvenience of the army as to cause real con- 
cern. 

The first of these incidents arose in the spring of 1792 when it 
took three tons of iron nearly a month to make the trip (refer to 
section on Military Stores). Knox agreed with Craig that this "ine 
famous conduct" should san the waggoners from further public emp loy= 
ment and subject them to "all possible punishment which the laws may 
prescribe,"|48 whether the "all possible punishment" was meted out 
the record does not show. However, this was but the first of numerous 
similar incidents and, unlike some, at least the waggoners finally did 
arrive. 

In a few cases, wagon masters, perhaps enjoying the puds along 
the way too much, simply seserted their cargoes and the quartermaster 
general, perforce, had to send his own men to pick them up. One such 
indifferent waggoner named John Gisch, for some reason or other, left 
six cannon of the road, but finally did arrive with other stores at 
Pittsburgh, ! 9 
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So bad, however, did’the situation tecome that President Washing= 
ton was moved to write the Secretary of War: 
The conduct of the Waggoners, in dropping the public 
stores with the transportation of which they are charged, 
along the Road to Pittsburgh, ought to undergo the strict- 
est scrutiny; and in cases*of culpability to meet with se- 
vere punishment by way of example to others.! 


Knox must have acted swiftly on.*nis watter for two days later 
Samuel! Hodadon, who was charged with vie cmoioyment of the wagon 
masters at Philadelphia sent out a depends5.e waggoner, John Wilmer, 
to personally check on the complaints. © .at the Secretary's measures 
were effective seems evident from the ::t that ic further complaints 
of this nature were forthcoming from Pitts turgh. 


Besides his concern for the stores arriving at Pittsburgh in good 
time, Waynets only responsibility was the protection, by military ese 
cort, of these supply trains when they got into Indian territory West 
of Bedford, Pennsylvania. From this point on to Pittsburgh, the safe~ 
ry of the wagons and wacgoners was placed in Waynets hands and he was 
given the petite of deciding upon the route pals should take from Bed- 
ford,': 

However, if Wayne and his Ba aes aikec had no contro! over the 
supply tine from the East to Pittsburgh, theirs was the total res- 
ponsibility from that place to the head of the line. 

From Pittsburgh to Fort washington, there was really only one 
route over which the supplies could be forwarded: the Ohio Rivere 
While it was true there were overland connections, these were no more 
than horse paths and, even had pack horses and wagons been able to 

traverse them, they were too dangerous. 
| Long before Wayne reached the frontier, Craig began building -his 
"fleet" at Pittsburgh. Noting that the old "public boats’ were too 
narrow and not’ fit to carry heavy loads, he ordered the construction 
of thirty new boats with a breadth of fifteen feet capable of. carrying 
forth thousand pounds each. ? Thew were’ to be completed by the first 
of May. Hodgdon, at Fort Washington af ire time, upon hearing of 


.Craigts order, suggested a sixteen_py si» > foot boat, built to carry 
horses as well as other supplies. Thai Craig nearly anticipated 
Hedgdon's suggestions is evident, for the’tcats as aqgeal ly delivered 
averaged "fifty-five feet each & fifteen feet! Beam, The totel 

cost for these first thirty boats was $3.1 5°.75 15d » B9% 

Sensing a need for even more hte teks in earty April, con= 
tracted for fifty more, though these we ly 12% by 501; cost, 
$2,66, 70, '57 By May {1, fifty of the e. .."y boats, announced to be 158 
“capable of carrying Neonventent hy" three *nousand men, were completed. ? 
Craig was more than satisfied with his purchases. He noted that they 
would carry "double the Burthen". of most of the previously sore trucled 
‘boats and would be easier to handle. 

No ‘more boats were built during the summer, though some iahoeds 
contractors provided additional tonnage. However, in the fell, O'Hara 
applied to the Secretary: of War-for funds to build new boatsctoigo up 
the Monongahela "as those on hand [are] too unwieldy to.go upstreame" | ¢ 4 


He estimated a need for sixty additional boats at sixty dollars each. 
(Craig's boats, obviously much larger, had averaged seventy-six dollars 
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each.) Knoxts reply to O'Harats request sent through Wayne was equi# 
vocal. He urged that the "Quarter Master ought to observe the most 
perfect oeconomy," but did agree to send thirty-five of the fifty 
thousand dollars asked for and the peda nals, fifteen thousand if it 
should be considered "indispensible," !0! 

Wayne, however, currently more interested in the purchase of 
supplies, failed to support O'Hara's request for additional boats Bnd te 
as a resulf, no more were constructed during the winter of 1792-1793. 

Meanwhile the boats in service continued to ply the waters of 
the Ohio. Wayne's instructions to Ensign Hunter are typical of those 
given to each boat which left Pittsburgh for the long trip to Fort 
Washington: 

You are to descend the Ohio river with your de- 

tachment for Fort Washington, taking under your charge 

& protection, two Kentucky, or Quarter Master's boats 

loaded with grain & other Stores; the one in which you 

will embark, will carry two, three pounder's -- brass <= 

with a number of Cannon ball; You are to take every 

precaution to guard against surprise: nor are you to 

suffer the loss, of either boat, whilst you have a man 

alive, nor can you be injured, or captured by Indians, 

as long as you keep afloat si! 

During the summer months, the laden craft descended the river in 
relative safety from both the elements and the Indians. Only the 
periodjg) low waters slowed the transport of stores to the advanced 
posts. 

Yet, though not delayed in their movement, the cargoes sometimes 
were damaged. The boats, often not very water-tight, and open to the 
rain, sometimes arrived at Fort Washington with grain rotted from 
water collected in the storage bins during the course of the trip. 
Sometimes, too, the boats were so overloaded that, swaying in the 
waves of the river, they shipped water into the Hegyiske 3 Too, some 
crews were undisciplined and too fond of the bottle. 

Wilkinson, seeing the beats arrive in such bad shape and parti- 
cularly deploring the loss of grain, described the situation as he saw 
it and made recommendations for better shipping in the future: 

| am sorry to be obliged to inform you tha: the 

forage arrived in very aad order, as you will perceive 

by the enclosed Report of the Young Man left here by 

Hodgdon, who continues to discharge the Duty of Qt. 

Mr. at this Post: At this season of the Year when grain 

in Bulk is so susceptible of fermentation, too much care 

& precaution cannot be taken in’ shipping it, The sides 

of the Boats employed in this: service should be ceiled, 

& the floors raised nine Inches from the bottom. The 

grain should be stowed in Sins, ranged on either side 

of the Boat, with a passage of twelve or fifteen Inches 

from Bow to Stern, the Bins must be proportioned to the 

size of the Boats, & one of them should be left empty, 

for the purpose of shifting the Grain at least once a 

Week; these Beats must be staunch & the Rovfs tight -~ 

this preparation will involve some expence, yet it will 
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be found strict economy in the End <= 
The foregoing observations are the result of my own 
experience they have the public good for their Object, 

& therefore you will pardon them. 

On the subject of Hay in addition to the information 
conveyed to you by Mr. [illeg. name] under the date of the 

[oth Utto. & by a Mr. McClary on the e3rd, | have now 

with infinite regret, to inform you that my.force did not. 

justify a second attempt, at Fort Jefferson, but that | 

have compleated my first Crop at Fort Hamilton, computed 

by those who are called Judges at 270 to 300 Tons, which 

is secured by a strong Stockade -= the second Crop from 

sundry causes will not be considerable, But if the season 

favors,may turn out fifty or sixty Tone 

However, the problems of the summer and early fall were infinites- 
imal compared with those which were encountered once the late fail 
rains and winter ice began. °rivate pilots to take the boats down fhe 
swollen rivers Sqnot es were so poor as to be dismissed during the 
course of the voyage. However , . with rising waters, Wayne took aj ij 
the advantage he could of the river transport. | Yet, too soon, the 
winter set in. Isaac Guion, with ten boats, got caught in the ice a 
few miles below Pittsburgh. However, with diligence, he got the 
boats cuf loose. A few days later, his voyage was again inter~ 
rupted. Writing Wayne from:an island below Marietta, he reported that 
some of his boats had been wrecked by ice, but he had built enihs to 
store what’ grain could be salvaged until other beat ta ysba sent. 

It was nearly three weeks later that he got relief. 

Jonathan Haskell, commandant at Marietta, had a grandstand seat 
to watch the river traffic. In early January he reported to the 
quartermaster general that nearly all the boats descending the river 
needed repairs, having been damaged by icee!7¢ Wilkinson on the re- 
ceiving end at Fort Washington, had the same story -= boats damaged, 
grain lost, voats sunk. 

Waynets answer to this discouraging news was typical of the 
commander=in-chief: |f the boats sink, then ."more energy will be re- 
quired to make up the loss."!74 To mala up the loss" partially, Knox 
put another ten boats into service. | 

How great the-loss had been. over “the winter became painfully 
evident when O'Hara, upon a request of Wayne for an estimate of the 
number of boats needed to transport the.troops down the river, reported 
that out of the ninety d0ats which had. been commissioned, there were 
only twelve on hand fit for-use. To transport the troops and their 
equipment. would. require fifty-one. !7 But OtHara had written from 
Pittsburgh. Wayne, down river at Legion Ville, brought him up-to- 
date: “out of the twelve that you have calculated upon fit for use, 
nearly the One half are either sunk or gone down the river with the 
fresh,"!77 This, too, was not the end. On February 20, Charles 
Forgett, with four boats, got caught in a squall on 1s river near 
Marietta. One was sunk and one was severely damaged. 6 Wayne, upon 
heering of this new disaster, charagierd sticeldy replied that "greater 
exertions must be made,' 
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The winter had been costly upon water carriage on the Ohio. In 
mid-March, O'Hara, preparing for a troop movement downstream, began 
contracting for more boats 80 and, in spite of several tor BBS esy 
by April [st over thirty-three craft wore again in service. By 
the end of the month, when O'Hara was ordered to get everything ready 
for the move down the river, the "fleet" was up to sufficient strength 
for the mission, 

At the same time that Wayne and O'Hara were experiencing their 
water difficulties on the Ohio, Wilkinson, at Fort Washington, was 
using water transport up the Great Miami as far as Fort Hamilton. 
Though, on a small scale, he had begun earlier to experiment with this 
type of transportation, in late November he set his entire forty-five 
artificers to work to_ build batteaux (little more than flatboats) to 
negotiate the river. By mid-December, those boats were well under 
way, though there was some paeec late that the winter's ice would 
Giter tere with their usefulness, !& By January 8, seven were in ser- 
vice. The gods were kinder to Wiliinson than they had been te 
Wayne. Mild wea hber and high water kept the batteaux useful through= 
out the winter, Not that there were no mishaps, buf Wilkinson re= 
mained enthusiastic noting that, from his experience on the Great Miami, 
"We may avail ourselves of that moce of transport with the greatest 
certainty and ease."!87 His boats, he admitted, might not have been 
the best adapted, but he Tapstdered them in service so long as the 
river remained navigable, (88 

There was no dourt that water transport, when and where it could 
be used, was more effective and economical than that by land. In some 
instances, as along the Ohio River, it was the only acceptasole mode. 

However, primarily because of weather conditions, the land 
transport, though more costly and, in terms of quantity of stores 
moved, less effective, was far more dependable. In spite of the fact 
that there were seasons of the year when wagons could not be used, 
pack horses were mired only in the nest difficult of times. Too, 
above Fort Hamilton, where rivers were not usually navigable, for 
craft of burden, land transportation was mandatory. For this reason, 
the ensuing discussion deals primarily with the route from Fort Wash-= 
ington to Fort Jeffersen, 

As was noted in the earlier section on forage, most of the 
emphasis upon transport to the "head of the line” did not occur until 
the fall of 1792, when the grain, brought from Kentucky and down the 
Ohio River, was ready for forwarding to the advanced posts. Though 
some wagons were used at times, the road was generally in such a poor 
condition that pack horses were the only means of negotiating it. 

However, there was no doubt that land carriage was expensive in 
time and money. As was noted earlier, grain consumption by the pack 
animals themselves accounted for the depletion of the corn and oats 
being forwarded by fifty percent. Weyne's estimates were even higher. !89 
However, the real cost lay in the aniinals themselves. 

Wayne had first asked that five gyndred pack horses be purchased, 
but later settled for three hundred. Just how much they cost per 
animal is difficult to determine as :lohn Belli, in charge of their - 
procurement and the forwarding of stores from Fort Washington to Fort 
Jefferson, tried to keep the maximum allowed always on the read, Thus, 
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as the effective life of each horse over oger only six round trips, Bin 
continual purchasing program was pursued, and, as Bellits re- 
auisitions for funds were made as lump sums, there is no way to as- 
certain the unit price. Oxen, used occasionally to draw. wagons, cost 
about $35.00 a yoke. Orivers for the horses (non-military personne} ) 
required an average of $11.00 per month and ox teams! drivers $13.00. 
To hil hal of course, one had to acd the price of pack saddles and 
WwagOnSe 

The actual size of the pack horse and wagon trains, of course, 
var ted with the amount of goods to be transported and the condition 
of the roads over which the trip was to be made. However, in all 
instances north of the Ohio River, military escorts were necessary, 
and, in most cases, a two-hundred-man military unif to guard the safety 
of the convoy was not unusual. 

Like the water transport, that on land, too, had its precarious 
moments. Most of these were caused by bad weather, and as late fall 
and winter came on, the time required to make the trips from Fort 
Washington to the “head of the !ine” became longer 6), When the’ snows 
were deep and ground frozen, sleds were employed, However, the 
convoys kept going, in spite of the bad weather. !95 

Wayne, noting the troubles encountered by the land transport, 
suggested that the roads over which the horses and wagons moved should 
be causewayed so that wagons could be used. !96 Wilkinson, on the spof, 
suggested that St. Clair's road, currently in use "passes over the 
worst ground in its neighborhood." He, therefore, recommended that.a 
new road, to the westward, be laid out and noted that he had aheeady 
marked a better route as far as Fort Hamilton and vould have a "quod 
Road cut out in a few days." He asked 1er"° for his approval to ex= 
“tend the re-location to Fort Jefferson. !9 

Eventually the new road was cut from Fort Hamilton to Fort Jeffer- 
son. However, this project remained undone until Wayne himself was on 
the scene in the late spring. | 

- Besides weather and the natural frailties of men, animals, and 
machines working in rough country,: the only other major deterrent re- 
sulted from hostile Indians. Though convoys were attacked, few ser- 
_ tous losses of men or material ever occurred. The one exception 
happened just outside of Fort St. Clair on November 6, 1792, when a 
supply train under the: command of Major John Adair was attacked. . The 
garrison, being under strict orders not to leave the stockade, stood 
by in horror-stricken amazement as the indians raided the convoy, 

encamped only two hundred abo aNays Six men were killed and five 
wounded. Four deserted,!9 

As spring came and Wayne prepared to descend the river, he had 
gained much in experience in terms of transport, but it had been a 
‘costly experience. His forage boats had been sunk or jost, his pack 
horses and ox teams were in a fatigued condition. {tf he had hoped to 
have on hand, reacy for his use, a well coordinated transportation 
system, he had been disappointed. However, undaunted, he bidirye re= 
building the service and regaining his losses. 


Private Stores 


Though the quartermaster general's department was, in effect, 
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a catchall for the entire army, one more responsibility is worth a 
mention. 

From time to time, private merchants applied to the commander- 
in-chief for permission to open stores at the various posts. To many 
of these requests Wayne acceded, knowing full well that the merchan~ 
dise (tobacco, clothing, blankets, anc sometimes, "spirits") would help 
troop morale by providing some smal| luxuries to the soldiery orcinar- 
ily denied them in the army rations or because of the exivencies of the 
frontier itself. 

Once these stores were established, the quartermaster general, 
usually with the help of other officers, was given the task of super- 
vising the behavior of the storekeece:s. Sometimes price controls 
were instituted in cases where a merciant overcharged the military 
personnel. Too, certain goods, especially whiskey, were often pro- 
scribed. Eve es Bled of regulations, the merchant was asked to 
leave camp. 

On the whole these private entrepreneurs caused !ittle trouble 
and were generally considered as asseis to the garrisons in which they 
were located. 

As the first year of operation drew to a close, Wayne could not 
say that it had been an unsuccessful one in many respects. If was 
true that the administrative problems caused by ignoring a chain of 
command procedure were serious and, for the mast part,unsolved. {tf 
was likewise true that the quartermas*er himself had been as hampered 
by a tangle of operations! red tape .= .by the geography of a frontier 
country and the supplyivg of a new a vivo Never was enough money avai l- 
able and in no part of ihe operation o% the department hac things gone 
smoothly. His carefully built up land and sea transport system had 
disintegrated, Goods forwarded were scanty and faulty. The contractors 
were dilatory, if not downright disinterested in performing their .job. 
And, most of all, the stores which Wayne had hoped and tried to get in 
advance had not nearly materialized. 

To lesser men than Wayne and O‘hara, the whole supply situation 
would have seemed imrossibie. However, they knew, after a year vf 
operation, what their problems were and were cognizant of their capacity 
fo overcore them. They had also se? patterns for future operations 
which would help them to avoid difficulties. They had learned much in 
terms of procurement and sources of supply. They had found out that the 
contractors had to be supplemented. They had devised ways to avoid 
some administrative tangles, and, in spite of all of the trials and tur- 
moils of this first year, they had emcrced with a bright confidence. 
The unification ofthe army promised io solve some of the problems, 
and that all of the major difficulties were overcome, eventualiy, is 
attested to by Wayne's ability to carry his active campaign through 
to a successful conclusion. 


* K ke KX K K * 
Te Knex to OtHara, April 19, 1792, O.P. 
2. Knox to Wayne, June 29, 1792, snopes op. cits, 2h-26; Wayne to Knox, 
July 13, (792, ibid., 27-29. 
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Ibid. 

Sfagg to Knox, Aug. 6, 1792, O.P. 
In a letter, Belli to OtHara, Jan. 26, 1792, there is a long cescrip- 
tion of this type of independent activity which Belli obviously felt 
was acceptable. O.P. 

Washington to Knox, Auge. 26, 1792, Fitzpatrick, XXXII, 13b-1353 
Washington to Knox, Sept. 7, 1792, ibid., {h5-1h7. 

OtHara to Wayne, Dec. 19, 1792, W.P., XXIII, 1103; O'Hara to Wayne, 
Mare 15, 1793, ibid., XXV, 8lb; Wayne to Knox, Mar. 22, 1793, Knopf, 
op. cit., 205-207. 

WT have pack'd in a tight barrel and mark'd to your address twenty 


‘five hundred Specie dollars and tomorrow they go forward in Brother- 


tons waggon he Knows nothing of the Contents. | judgtd it safer to 
have it consider'd as common loading . . » " Hodgdon to Wayne, Nove 
9.17925 OaPa 

Hedgdon to O'Hara, Sept. |, 1792, 0.P. 

John Belli,quartermaster, April I!, 1792-Nov. 8, 179k. 

Knox to O'Hara, Dec. 22, 1792, O.P. 

Knox to O'Hara, Feb. 16, 1792, 0.P. 

Oliver Wolcott to OfHara, Mar. 8,. 1794, O.P. 


» Hodgdon to O'Hara, April 14, 1793, O.P. 


Belli to Knox, Auge 10, 1792, W.P., XXI,93 Belli to O'Hara, Dec. 16, 
1792, W.Pe, XXIII, 103. 

Hodgdon to Craig, Aug. 23, 1792, W.ePe, XXI, 0; Hodgdor to Wayne, 
Auge 25, 1792, C.P., !I-B. 

Hodgdon to Comdt. of Ft. Wot kacban’ Auge 25, 1792, WeP., XXI, LO. 
Hodgdon to Knox, Sept. |, 1792, C.P., 1B. 

Henley to Wilkinson, Nov. 9, 1792, C.P., I-A,» Samuel Henley was a4 
deputy quartermaster at Ft. Washington. : 
Ibid, 

Henley to Wilkinson, Nove 9, 1792, W.P., XXIII, 12. 

Ford to Wilkinson, Nov. 12, 1792, W.P., XXIII, Ile 


Belll to Wilkinson, Nov. 9, 1792, WeP., XXI11, bls also see: Belli 


to “ilkinson, same date, W.P., XXI11, 16; Wilkinson -to Knox, Nov. 
12, 1792, .C.Pey I-A. 

Belli to OtHara,Nov. 17, 1792, W.P., XXII1, 756 

Ibids, {saac Craig was deputy quartermaster at Pittsburgh from May, 
T792 to Oct., 1796. Actualiy he had been on duty prior to Aprii, 
1792, though this does not show in the official record. Perhaps dur- 
ing this early period he acted as a contract agent. 

Wilkinson to Henley, Jan. 91, 1793, WeP., XXIV, 86. 

Knox to Wayne, Dec. 28, 1792, Knorf, op. cite, fue tbs 

Wayne to Wilkinson, Jan. 20, 1793, W.P., XXIV, 

Wayne to Knox, Jan. 10, 1793, Knopf, op. cite, Lye That Craig 
did not personal ly see that the boxes were Opened ana checked at 
Pittsburgh is evident when one reads the accounts of clothing re~ 
ceived from Philacelphia during the yellow fever scourge of the 

fall of 1793. At this time the boxes were openea to fumigate the 
clothes. Ordinarily the items were destined for certain posts or 
units and the. invoices so made out and boxes and barrels so addressed. 
Knox to Wayne, Jan. 19, 1793, ibid, 174-175. 
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See the following items as examples of.O'Harats dealings with the 
advanced posts: Lowrey fo Wayne, Nov. 29, 1792, WeP., XXII 1, 59; 
Wayne’ to Hughes, Nov. 12, 1792, W.P., XXI11, 513 Wayne to Bond, 
Nov. 6, 1792, W.P., XXII, 163; Wayne to Haskell, Sept. 18, 1792, 
WeP., XXI, 1043; Wayne to Haskell, Aug. 30, 1792, WePe, XXII, 193 
O'Hara to Wayne, Aug. 40, 1792, We P., XXI, 48; Wayne to Knox, Auge 
JO, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 63- a; Haskell to Wayne, July 26, 1792, 
Worn, AX, 1Ols 
Knox to Craig, April (th, Wea CoP., I-A; Sonu to Knox, April 22, 
925° Core” 1a Ae 

Craig toe Edward Hand, April 18, 1792, C. P., [1-A. 


Ibtd. 

Craig to Knox, April 22, 1792, C.P., Il-A; Knox to Wayne, June 20, 
1792, Knopf, op. cite, 21; General Order, July Il, 1792, WoP!., XX; 
723 HPIIHRO TS Wayne, Feb. I!, 1793, W.P., XXV, 20.6 


Wayne to Wilkinson, July 10, 1792, WeP., XX, 683 Knox to Wayne, 

July 20, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, ahahli; Wayne to OtHara, Feb.18, 

1793, W.P., XxV, U6. See: Chapter 9, "Operations," for a full des- 
cription of the "improved" musket. 

Knox to Craig, April 21, 1792, C.P., !-As; Wayne to Knox, Aug. 10, 
1792, Knopf, op. cit., 63-66 

[prs 5 ee 

Wayne to Knox, Sept. 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 9. 

Ibid. These were probably 3Z-pounders. Accuracy was not important in 
artitiery. Its main use was against fortifications and large targets 
at close range and to damage the enemy's morale. 

Porter to Wayne, Oct. lL, 1792, W.P., XXI1, 3h. 

Knox to Wayne, Oct. 12, 1792, Knopf, op. ethé, L1h-ti6. 

Wayne to Knox, Jan. 15, 1793, ibid., T70-T7e. "The Gentlemen of the 
Artillery have uniformly been ouf of temper with the little Howitz -- 


in fact the trunnions have generally give way -~ bearing no proper 
proportion to the Caliber -- & the metele of an improper & infamous 


qua[l ity -- were those pieces one third heavier with Irens & every 
thing in due proportion -- + they woutd be superior to any other kind 
of. Ordnance yet invented for the Nature of our service. | must there- 
fore request that you will think of this business & order Sixteen 
more of proper Canstruction & proportions let the piece by Sixty 
pounds weight in place of 37 or 39 -- & the Irons &c in proportion 
so that the [itleg. .-- new?] Carriage & all complete may weigh:from 
212 to 22h Ibs net which will not be too heavy for a peck horse: 
"From your.letter of the Sth Instant | shou’d suppose that Colo.e 


' Proctor must be at or near Pittsburgh its proper that he shou'd be - 


a witness of the defects of those pieces -- it woutd appear that in 
proving them they were placed in the ground dismounted therefore 
neither the Carriages or trunnions had any trial, otherwise the 
trunnions woutd most certainly have given way -- for they actually 
will not bear 21 Ounces ef powder with a single three pound shot -= 
this has been fully proved yesterday -=- heretofore they were only 
fired with powder except those sent to philadelphia disabled last 
summer one of which gave way in the same manner with about the same 
quantity of powder & a. single three pound shot, : 
"| really feel interested in having these pieces vaptacea’ but let 
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them be tried in Phila. before they are sent forward & | wou'd wish 
it to be effected as speedily & privately as possible, for | want 

to convince those Artillery Gentlemen of their utility in preference 
to any other piece of Ordnance in an Indians Country . « « «” 

Wayne to Knox, Jan. 24, 1793, ibid., 175-177. 

Wayne to Knox, Jan. 31, 1793, Ibid., 179-180. 

Knox to Wayne, Feb. 2, 179%, ibid., !81-182, 

Wayne to Knox, Feb.22, 1793, ibid., 19]. 

Ibid. 

Wayne to Knox, Mar.2, 1793, ibid, 195. "Colo Proctor's presence 

& stay at this place | am wel! convinced, has been of more real 
advantage, to the public service, than any disadvantage, that cou'd 
possibly result, in consequence of his not proceeding in the first 
instance to the Cornplanters town -- he has by unremitting attention 
& industry, introduced into the Artillery, some knowledge of the use 
& utility of the Howitzers (when properly fortified) he has also 
taught some of the young & ambitious Officers the rudiments & prin- 
ciples of projection, composition &c &¢ of which they [had] but very 
little knowledge before his arrival -= they can now direct the necess~ 
ary business of the Laboratory, and are preparing the shells tubes 
&c for the improved Howitzers when they arrive -- & by the time that 
the leaves are out." 

For a description of the construction of a powder magazine, see: 
Richard C. Knopf, et. al., "Fort Washington Re-Discovered,” Bulletin 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, XI, l-l2; and 
Richard C. Knopf, eft al., “Structural Features of the Fort Wash- 
ington Powder Magazine,” ibid., 320-326. 

Knox to Craig, April 21, 1792, C.P., InA. 

General Order, July 2l, 1792, W.P., XX, 89. The lowest grade powder 
was made into cartridges for practicing. Cartridges for "actual 
service" were to be made of the “best proof & finest grained powder, 
each Cartridge to contain One bali & three buck shot, at least ....” 
Examples, see: Knox to Wayne, July 27, 1792, Knoof, op. cite, 51-55; 
Knox to Craig, July 27, 1792, C.P., !-As; Wayne to Knox, July 27, 
1792, Knopf, op. cit., 47-50; Wayne to Knox, Aug. 10, 1792, ivid., 
63-66; Knox to \ayne, Auge 17, 1792, ibid., 69~71; Wayne to Knox, Feb. 
8, 1793, ibid., 183-185; Knox to Wayne, Mar. 30, 1793, ibid., 207- 
208; Wayne fo Knox, April 14, 1793, ibide, 219=220. whod 
Wilkinson to Wayne, Sept. 12, 1792, W.P., xx!I, 8h. 

Craig to Knox, May: 11, 1792, C.P., lleAe 

Knox to Wayne, Aug. 17, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 70. 

Wayne to Knox, Feb. 8, 1793, ibid., (62-185; this letter explains 
in detail the uses of the powder and ball, the estimates of what 
will be necessary for daily operation and for the “active campaign." 
The commander-in=chief also details his disciplinary standards for 
the misuse of ordnance supplies. 

Knox to Craig, April 21, 1792, C.P., leAc 

Craig to Knox, April 22, 1792, C.P., |l=A3 Knox to Craig, April 27, 
1792, CeP.,l-A3 Craig to Knox, April 27, 1792, CePs, Il-Ae 

Craig to Knox, May 18, 1792, C.Pe, Il-A. 

Craig to Marmie, May 20, 1792, C.P., Il-Ac 

Craig to Knox, May 25, 1792, CoP-, IleAe 
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Officers furnished their own clothing. 

Jacobs, Begionliig of the, UsSe Army, 513 Callan, op. cite, 61-62. 
Settling up or sovca’S"when an enlisted man lef? the service was 
more than jus? back pays; clothing deductions woich had been taken, 
buf no clothing issued, had to be repaid. 

Appendix to Annals, 2 Cong., | Sess., 1395. 

Jacobs, Beginning of the U.S. Army, 50. 

For the uniformitng of The Legion, see: Frederick Todd, Soldiers of 
the American Army (Chicaco, I9k1), plates 2 and 5. _ 
WPOB, General Order, Sept. 11, 1792: First Sub Legion, white bind- 
ing on the caps with white plumes and black hair; Second Sub Legion, 
red binding on the caps, red plumes and white hair; Third Sub Legion, 
yellow binding on the caps and yellow plumes with black hair; Fourth 
Sub Legion, green binding on the caps with green plumes and white 
hair. One intsies?ing order directed that: "All the tails of the 
cattle slaughiered by the contractors are to be given in charge of 
Major Finley -~ in order to con 'ete the Caps of the soldiery." 
General Order, Dec, 2h, 1792, W.P., XXII1, [186 

Knox to Craig, June 1, 1792, CiPe, ImA. 

Wilkinson to Knox, Nov. 12, 1792, C.P., IeA. 

Ibid. 

sub Legionary Order, Nov. #0, 1792, WeP., XXIII, [2.6 

Armstrong to Wilkinson, June 21, 1792, Cist, op. cite, Il, [5=16; 
Haskell! to Wayne, July 26, 1792, W.P., XX, 101s Wayne to Knox, Oct. 
le, 79s Knopf Osnicl tegsdt 79 « 

Knox to Wayne, July 27, 1792, Knorf, op. cit., 52. 

Knox to Wayne, Dec. 28, 1792, ibid., T5h-1573; tn a letter from Hod- 
gdon to Craig, Aug. 23, 1792,.W.P., XXxl, lO, the reason for the 
mix-up is quite evident: "You wil! observe that all the clothing 
for the Ist U.S. Regt. is marked for and consigned to.the Pay Master 
of the Regiment at Fort Washington... . The clothing of the 2d. 
U.Se Regiment is sent on by companies to the address of the res- 
pective Captains or commanding officers..." 

Haskell to Wayne, Nov. 12, 1792, W.P., XXIII, 2 

O'Hara to Wayne, Aug. 30, 1792, WeP., XX1, li8. 

Knox to Wayne, Dec. |, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 13-1h5; General 
Onder Apnidw lentil. 925eWeP OV hi2sraos ool 

Wayne to Knox, Sept. 12, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 92=9h. 

General Order, Oct. 30, 1792, WeP., XXII, 933 Wilkinson to Knox, 
Nov, 12, 11792, CoP. snelaAe 

Wayne to Knox, Mar. 30, 1793, Knopf, op. cit., 208-213. 

Jacobs, Beginning of the U. S, Army, l6l. 

The army's only responsibility was to provide military escorts when 
necessary. 

Wilkinson to Armstrong, Mar. 26, 1792, Cist, op. cite, |, 220. At 
this time Wilkinson took a.positive interest Tn the provisions, pro- 
pably believing that he would be appointed as commander-in-chief. 
Wayne to Knox, July 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 28. 

Knox to Wilkinson, July 17, 1792, W.P., XX, 82. 

Belli to Knox, Aug. 17, 1792, W.Pe, XX1, 22. 

Ibid. 

Washington to Knox ,Aug.ce,1792,Fitzpatrick,opecit.,XxXxII, 125-128. 
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El1i6ét and Williams to Wayne, Sept. 4, 1792, W.P., XXI,~63. 
Wayne to Knox, Sept. 7, !792, Knopf, op. cit., 87-88. 

Knox to Wayne, Sept. |, 1792, tbid., Bo.” 

Wayne to Knox, Sept. Ih, 1792, Tbide, 97-99; Elliot and Williams to 
Wayne, Sept. ih, 1792, W.P., XX1, 96. 

Washington to Knox, Sept. Ql, 1792, Fitzpatrick, op. cite, XXXII, 
Washington to Knox, Sept. 2h, 1792, ibid., 159-163. 

Wayne to Knox, Oct. 12, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, I19. 

Knox to Wayne, Nov. 2, 1792, ibid., 125-l28."The subject of your 
requisition of the &th of October on the Contractors for 618000 
rations of salted provisions in advance, has been under the con- 


sideration of the President of the United States, the Secretary of 


the Treasury and myself -= The Contractors have demanded an advance 
of upwards of Eighty thousand dollars in order to enabie them to 
comply with this requisition. 

The general idea which has been entertained on this subject has 
seen that the Garrisons generally should have in advance three Mon= 
ths rations -- the meat part to be salted -- but it has not been con- 
templated that the operating army. should be fed on salted provisions 
as such a mode would at once great ly encrease the expence of trans-~ 
portation and add to the incumbrance and of course to the retardment 
of the troops. ' 

In forward movements of Infantry generally beef Cattle will be 
able to travel as fast as the troops, and if. such Cattle can be 
taught to carry the flour agreeably to my Instructions to the Quar- 
ter:Master, the transport of the ration would be perfect. | have 
not heard from him whether he ever made the experiment But there can- 
not be any doubt of the success of the measure if skill! and persever- 
ance should be united -- ! entreat your attention to this important 
object and that you enjoin the experiments before directed. 

Besides the provisions necessary for the Garrisons in the ad- 
vanced posts if. would be proper that a further quantity be stored 
therein for contingencies and supplies for desultory parties -- |f in 
Forts Jefferson and St. Clair.there were one hundred thousand rations 
-~ fifty thousand in each, it would seem sufficient for this purpose 
-~ great quantities accumulated at those posts would be sub ject to 
damage and diminuation from a variety of causes. 

lf at Fort \Vashington there should be one hundred thowand rations 
advance and fifty thousand at your encampment would it not be suffi- 
cient? ; 

It is to be observed that the price of the rations advanced from 
Fort Washington towards and at Fort Jefferson is greatly advanced 
from what if is at Fort Washington at the latter it is Six & 3/4, 
Ninetieths p ration and on the route to Fort Jefferson fifteen I/y 
Ninetieths p ration -- Unless therefore any important object is to 

be accomplished by large garrisons: at the advanced posts the mea- 
sure ought not. to be directed. Besides when the troops are frittered 
up into small parties discipline is not only retarded but most fre- 
quently lost --.- ’ 

Perhaps if the Garrisons at the following posts were as herein 
mentioned -it might be sufficient, 
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119. 
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l22. 
125a 
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to wit 


Fort Jefteracm VER. gs Way SCE! . 21s. dete praca] L20yeffectives 
Were provisions ro be sent under an escort from Fort Washington 
of an hundred en. these could proceed to Fort Sami iion aud remain 


there while the Gariison or an hundred Men from inat post proceed 

to Fort St. Ciair and the Garrison of the latter proceed to Fort 
Jefferson and after resting one day return to their own post and the 
others in succession an arrangement of this nature would ease the 
troops greatly. 

Knox to Hamilton, Nov. 3, !792, W.P., XXI1, 109. | 

Knox to Wayne, Nov. 9, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 141-143. 

Wayne to Knox, Nov. 9, 1792, ibid., T2Q-T4T. 

Wayne to Knox, Nove 16, 1792, Tbid., 14. 


Ibid. 

Knox io Magnes Nov. 2h, 1792, ibid., 139-12, 

Wayne fo Knew, Dec. 12, 1792, ioid., 150-1513 Knox to Wayne, Dec. 
Poe 7 oo thldsee152e ee 

Wayne to Elliot. & Williams, Ne. 12, 1792, W.P., XXIII, 73 Haskell 


to. Wavne, Nov. 12, i792, W*P., XXI11, 23 Hughes to Wayne, Nov. 22, 
1792, W.P.«, XXI41, 40; Hughes to Wayne, Dec. 8, 1792, W.P., XXIII, 
77; Wilkinson to Wayne, Dec. 29, 1792, '.P., XXIV, 93 Elliot & 


Witliams to Wayne, Dec. 29, 1792, Elliot and Williams Papers,Hist- 


orical and Philosophical Society of Ohio; Guion to Wayne, Mar. 7, 
1793, W.P., XXV, 665. 

Jeffers to Wayne, Aug. 28, 1792, WeP-oiy XX3, bh. 

Memorandum to Eli Mil igenst Sept. 3, 1792, W.P., Xxyi 6le 

General Order, Mar. 29, 1793, W.P., XXV, 1173 Wayne to Elliot and 
Williams, Jan. 22, 793, W.P.., XXIV, 99. 


Ibid. 
ElTiot & Williams to Knox, Nov. 17, 1792, Elliot & w hibblams Raper se 
Bellit to O'Hara, June 8, 1792, 0O.P. 


Wayne to Wilkinson, Auge on ey WeP of XX 1253 Wayne. to Enaae Auge 
10, 1792, Knopf, Ope cit., 63-66 
Woyne to Knox, Sept. Ik, 1792, al dee 97~ 99. 
Knox to Wayne, Sept. 21, 1792, Tbhid., 100-105. 
Wayne to Wilkinson, Oct. 16, 1752, W.P., XX thy Olie 
Wayne to Wilkinson, Oct. 18, 1792, W.P., XXII, 69. 
Ibid. 
Knox to Wayne, Oct. 26, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 123. 
Wayne to Knox, Nov. 2, 1792, ibid., 12-1257 
Belli to Wilkinson, Nov. 9, 1792, W.P., XXIIl, Ile 
Wilkinson to Wayne, Nov. 13, 1792, W.P., XX 11, 96 
Ibid. 

e[lTi to Wilkinson, Dec. 9, 1792. 5) We Prog XX bh by LDL 
Wayne to O'Hara, Dec. 16, 1792, O.P. 
Wayne to O'Hara, Dec. 28, 1792, W.P., XXIV, 
Belli to OtHara, Jan..l, 1793. 0.P. 
Wayne to Wilkinson, Jan. 7, 1793, W.P., XXIV, 7. 
Wayne to Wilkinson, Jan. 20, 1793, W.P., XXIV, Dye 
Belli to OtHara, Jan. 26, 1793, O.P. 
Wayne to O'Hara, Jan. 27, 1793, O.P. ; 
O'Hara to Wayne, Jan. 28, 1793, W.P., XXIV, 108. 
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« Hodgdon to John Wilmer, Sept. 5, 1792, C.P., I-B. 


Ibid.es; O'Hara to Wayne, Feb. 5, 1793, WsP.3 XXV,y 23 

Belli to Wilkinson, Feb. Il, 1793, WeP., XXV, 25. 

Armstrong to Wilkinson, June 21, 1792, Cist, op. cif., Il, 15-16. 
Wilkinson to Knox, June 21, 1792, WiP., XX, 3e6 

Wayne to Knox, Auge 3, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 55=58. 

Wilkinson to Knox, Auge 5, 17924 WeP.y XX, 116. 

Wayne to Knox, April 27, 1793, Knopf, Ope cite, 229. Some ciover 
and timothy had been purchased af Wheel ing "and shipped to Ft. Wash- 
ington --cost for all, $8 per ton. HAE to Knox, Aug. 2h, !792, 
(Oldie fie 

Knox to Craig, April 27, LEE Oo Pey lnA, 

Ibid. 

Craig to Knox, May 25, 1792, Cobras, ie 

Wilkinson to Wayne, April 10, 1793, W.P., XXXVI, II. 

See: Wayne to Knox, July 13, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 27-293 Wayne to 
Knox, July 20, 1792, ibid., lh-l46; Knox to Wayne, yer 271 1792, 
ibid., 51-55. 


Knox to Wayne, April 6, 179%, ibid., 215-216. 


See also: Armstrong to Wilkinson, June 21, 1792, Cist, op. cit., Il, 
15-16; Knox to Craig, June 22, 1792, C.P-, I-A; Knox to Wayne, Apri| 
6, 1793, Knopf, op. cit., 215-216, 

See: Knox to Wayne, July 27, 1792, Knonof, op. cite, 51-55; Wilkin- 
son to Wayne, Dec. 29, 1792, W.P., XXIV, 93 Wayne to Knox, Aug. 41, 
1792, Knopf, op. cit., 79-81; Hughes to Wayne, Nov. 22, 1792, W.P., 
XXl11, LO. The contents of the medical chest is found in W.P., 
XXXV, 19e 

Knox to Craig, May 25, 1792, CeP., ImAe 

Craig to Knox, June 22, 1792, .c.P., -Ll-A. . 

Washington to Knox, Sept. 3, 1792, Fitzpatrick, op.cite, XXXII], 139. 
Knox to Wayne, June 20, -1792, Knopf, Ope cite, 2le 

Craig to Knox, Mar. 2, 1-792, C.P., |4Ao 


« Hodgdon to Craig, Mar. 15, -1792, CeP., |-B. "J am anxiously ete a ee 


another Arrival .from your place, -- the Boats .you are Ordered to 
have made will sore of them at least be for the Transportation of 
Horses -~ if so, you know.my sentiments relative to their forma- 
tion -~ they should be Sixty feet long, & sixteen feet broad -- the 
troughs fixed in the Middle of the Boats, and to Extend as far as 
the Horses can -be permitted to reach, without incommodating the 
Party that attend them, &-works.the Boat -=- Along side of the steer- 
ing Oar, Bins should be made for .the forage necessary to surport the 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
ADMINISTRATION OF PAY 


Troop morale was founded on a number of circumstances. To a 
degree, it was dependent upon the attitudes of the officers. Partly 
it arose from strict, but fair disciplinary practices. Appeals to 
one's patriotism played favorably on the emotions. Good training and 
pride in oneself contributed materially to morale. However, pay,’ 
material as it was,appears to have been the commonest cause for com~ 
plaint by the ren and one of the most difficult problems faced by 
*he commander~in-chief, 

Fundamentally, the basis for complaint about the poor pay prac- 
tices (usual ly long delays between pay days) arose from Congress! tardi- 
ness in making necessary and sufficient appropriations. Never dur- 
ing the period of Wayne's command was enough money set aside to 
Support the army and, even when funds were approved by Congress, they 
might be as much as a year in arrears. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of Congress! reluctance to provide funds 
came from the continuing debate over the regular army versus the 
militia. There were always men who felt that a standing army was an 
expensive instrument, potentially a dangerous weapon against fre? men, 
and, above all, a force for which militia could easily and See ls 
ly be substituted. 

Unfortunately Wayne had no control over Congress! action or lack 
of same, He constantly feared that there might be a reduction In force 
occasioned by an alteration of the army bill of March 5, 1792, but he 
could do nothing directly to steer Congress' course away from such 
legislations. These were matters which rested solely with the President 
and Secretary of War, both of whom were ardently sympathetic to Waynets 
views and constantly endeavored to see that no fundamental! damage was 
done to the military establishment. However, it is interesting to note 
that none of the Congressional appropr iations bore any relationship 
to the 1792 army bill; that is, funds were never provided which would 
have supported the approved military establishment had it ever reached 
_its authorized strength. As a matter of fact, though, the Legion was 
rever over 3/\, of its authorized nine es sufficient money was not 
even forthcoming to Suppor t this number. 

[f the pay problem in Philadelphia was a difficult one, it stil] 
was a matfer of memoranda and messages passing back and forth between 
the executive and legislative branches of government. In the field 
the problem was much more real and pressing because it damaged moraie 
and cut deep into the army's credit standing. Thus what Philadelphia 
felt in only a theoretical way, Wayne experienced in all of its active 
and clamorous ramifications. 

When Wayne first arrived in the West, he found that he not only 
lacked funds to pay the new recruits being brought in to Pittsburgh, 
but did not ever have enough to pay for those old troops, long in 
service. By mid-June, 1792, Paymaster Caleb Swan announced that he 
had enough money to pay the old first and second regiments up to 
June {, 1792, most of whom were at Fort Washington and its dependenc- 
ies.4 However, even given the money, the issuance of pay was not so 
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simple. Wayne had to form an administrative structure to take care of 
the actual disbursements to the troops. 

Part of the administrative set-up was determined by the se ereeany 
of the Treasury, but this was mostly in terms of muster_and pay roll 
forms and instructions on how they should be completed. 

Again, on the surface, this would appear to be merely a matter 
of following directions. However, the case was not so clear-cut. 

The troops were scattered, both officers and enlisted men, and there- 
fore to make out accurate muster and pay rolls was almost impossible. 
Too, the paymaster himself was at Fort Washington, not,at headquarters 
and thus centralized control was initially impossible. 

This was not the end of the difficulties. Knox, in forwarding fhe 
money for the pay of the troops, sent it in the form of bank notes, 
made payable not to Wayne or Paymaster Caleb Swan, but, instead, to 
James O'Hara and Isaac Craig, quartermaster and deputy quartermaster 
respectively. To complicate matters further, the Secretary of War 
appointed O'Hara as "treasurer" and vested him with authority to dis- 
burse funds on pay warrants approved by Wayne, 

This tangled skein of red tape and conflicting authority was 
Waynets initial brush with the administrative rroblems of paying fhe 
troops. Undoubtedly Knox meant well by appointing O'Hara as "treasur= 
er" but, in fact, he overburdened the already heavily worked quar fer 
master and by-passed both the commander-in-c hief and the paymaster in 
doing so. 

Knox, himself, first sensed that he had acted expediently be- 
cause of what he had concluded to be the exigencies of the situation. 
Whether he actually realized what a muddie he had made, one dare not 
guess. Actually, his interference in this case was simply one more 
instance of the Secretary of War trying to direct the field army from 
Philadelphia, a situation Wayne overlooked at first, but finally strai- 
ghtened out as has been noted elsewhere. Nevertheless, Knox did come 
to understand the troubles which were occasioned by the rather in- 
formal means used to pay the troops (though he never oor bad’ of 
followed methods to overcome them) and, in mid-September, 1792 
suggested to Wayne that Sub Legionary paymasters be appointed. 5” 

Wayne quickly seized upon Knox's suggestion and, on October 6th, 
gave orders that the Sub Legionary officers were to elect their own 
paymasters. 0 Thus, in essence, the pay organization was formalized 
and later it was extended downward to the company level. Caleb 
Swan, the. paymaster, was at the top, ably assisted by Daniel Britt, 
the assistant paymaster. Under them were the four Sub Legionary 
paymasters. 

The machine was built. Now the commander-in-chief had to put 
it into operation. The first ster was to call Caleb Swan to head- 
quarters from Fort Washington. Britt was left to handle the 
downstream affairs of the pay office. 

Swan left Fort Washington on November 28th, but, because of ice 

in the river, arrived quite a while later at Pittsburgh. There he 
found his work cut out for him. The Secretary of the Treasury had 
refused to issue pay funds because of the "irregular and improper" 
train of the business, For the first and second regiments, however, 
proper forms were forwarded on December 6th, though Wayne noted that 
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the estimates were not completely accurate because of the "present 
sperced state of the Legion," !3 These first estimates must have been 
considered sufficient for, at the end of the month of December, the 
only thing holding back the pay appeared to be the lack of "som 
suitable person to repair to your army with the money ... .” 

On the surface all must have seemed in a "proper train," but 
events were to prove differently. Most of the $40,000 which had been 
sent for the payment of the troops had had to be disbursed to the 
Kentucky Mounted Militia and to scouts and spies. Swan reported that 
he had only $2,000 left. To make -matters worse, the troops at Fort 
Washington and its dependencies; I.e., the old first and second 
regiments, already a year in arrears in their pay, still could not be 
cared for. 

Had “ayne lived a century anda half later, he might have used 
the trite but expressive army phrase: "situation normal, al! fouled 
up," for that was precisely the situation at the turn of the year. 

{t appeared that no one knew how much money had been sent out, where 
or why. The correspondence indicates that Knox would have liked to 
have laid the blame on the field commander and his staff, but this 
would scarcely have been fair for the Secretary himself seers to have 
violated all rules of channel communication. Money had been sent out 
haphazardly by any detachment headed West. Such funds seemed to have 
had no fixed addressee and must have been surrendered to anyone in 
charge at the point of destination of the messenger. Thus the Secre- 
tary of War notes (after raising the dickens with Wayne for not ex- 
ercising closer control and supervision of pay funds) that "it appears 
that no money was forwarded with Major Rudulph so that he {Mr. Britt] 
must also in all probability have in his possession (or the Quarter 
Master General) BF considerable portion of the pay belonging to the 
troops below you." 

This matter seriously distressed Waynes That some funds had been 
forwarded was certain, but who -had received them, he had no idea. 
Thoroughly disgusted, he ordered Swan, Britt, and O'Hara to Legion 
Ville to go over the money problems. ! (7 The upshot of this meeting 
was a straightening out of a number of problems insofar as possible. 
Perhaps most important was the clothing of the Paymaster with author- 
ity to gather, inspect, and forward al! muster and pay rolls and to 
disburse all pay funds to their designated purposes. All Sub Legionary 

“paymasters who did not comply were to be reported to Wayne for his 
disciplinary action. 

Secondly, it was rele iene? aanaene that the entire army could 
not be paid up to January |, 1793, as was cesired, at once. Therefore 
the older troops were paid first and the hore maintained that, event- 
ually, the entire Legion could be paid at once and on the same base.!? 

Meanwhile, the other troops were being paid as their roils were 
received and money was forwarded. This was done by preparing for two 
pay periods: one to the end of August, 1792, and the other to January 
[, 1793. By this means Swan hoped to give ali wen some pay and to 
establish January Ist as the base date for future payments of the 
entire Legion, Only the erratic forwarding of funds from Philadelphia 
and the failure of the Sub Legionary paymasters §° present proper 
rolis defeated the achievement of this purpose. 
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The establishment of a centralized system undoubtedly helped in 
the future payment of the troops, and though arrearages continued fo 
occur; never again did large division of troops fall so far behind 
in their pay and, for the most part, future payments were made in such 
a way that the ent ite army was in arrears for approximately the same 
period. 

Meanwhile, internal problems continued and developed which hinged 
on the payment of the troops and thus affected army morale. To a 
great extent this resulted from Peer gees of individual commanders 
and/or individual stations. 

For instance, at Marietta, John Haskell, the garrison commander, 
had permitted bills of credit to be given to his men by the town's 
merchants. At first, this probably was good business on the part of 
the merchants. However, when the men failed to be paid and the 
soldiers! bills accumulated, the tradesmen clamored to Haskell for 
relief. The commander, in turn, petitioned Wayne to forward enough 
monev to satisfy these creditors. 

The same type of situation arose at Fort Washington where of f= 
icers were purchasing their own rations on credit, pending the receipt 
of their subsistence allowances. Among these was ‘‘ilkinson, himself, 
who complained that the officers had not enough money "to live de- 
cently.' 

Even more embarrassing, bp nape was the receipt of bank bills 
which were not endorsed to make payments. This happened to Britt, 
among others, who had unendorsed bills and therefore could not dis- 
charge his duties. Such occurrences as these usually arose because 
of the slipshod way in which they were forwarded from Philadelphia.©? 

While inconveniences of various types slowed and sometimes tem- 
porarily halted the payment of the troops,<4 Wayne's administrative 
organization for the paymaster's department was a sound one, and, 
with some few excert ions, operated well when funds were available 
for disbursement. On the other hand, in spite of nice promises and 
fine sounding resolutions from the seat of government, the pay 
situation never was materially improved. Funds sent forward con= 
tinued to be insufficient and arrived irregularly. By the same token, 
pay was given to militia and other irregulars before the standing 
army. In part, Wayne was never able to convince the Secretary of 
War of the "evil" of sending funds more or less at random to various 
officers on the frontier. Over these practices, the commander-in-chief 
had no control and his complaints seemed to have fallen on deaf ears. 

_ However, Wayne had made three significant gains in the pay ad- 
ministration insofar as he could: First, he had established the pay 
administrative machinery for the army itself. Secondly, Swan had 
been given authority to acquit himself of his duties. Finally, 
though pay remained always in arrears, in time the Legionary units 
became equated in their arrearages; that is, the entire force, gen- 
erally, was paid up to the same period. 

Out of this entire situation one rather interesting fact emerges. 
In every other area, with the exception of pay, Knox gave Wayne his 
complete and whole-hearted support. Though, as shall be later 
noted (and as has been earlier seen in terms of supply) Knox might 
not have been as decisive as could be desired, in this ins tance alone 
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did the rapport between the Secretary and the field commander break 
down almost completely. The lack of solution for the pay problem 
in the field rested primarily on the shoulders of the War and 
Treasury departments in Philadelphia. While Wayne, insofar as 
possible, removed the system of expediency within his own command, 
he achieved little in his attempts to alleviate that lle, on higher 
- administrative levels. 
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2@e See: Chapter Ii, The Legal Army. 

3. For instance, $102,686.00 was appropriated for the pay of the troops 
for 1792, yet the authorized strength of the army by the Mar. 5, 1792 
act was 11,563 men, Annals, 2nd Cong., 2nd Sess, Appendix, 1325-1428. 

lh. Knox to Wayne, June 15, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 17-20. 

5. Knox informed Wayne that these would be forthcoming on July 27, Knox 
to Wayne, July 27, 1792, ibid., 51-55. The official order on these 
instructions was issued on Sept. , 1792, Britt to Wayne, Sept. h, 
L792, WsPs pe XXl; 64. See: WPOB, General Order, Sept. lh, 1792: "It 
has been determined by the Secretary of War that the Troops now in 
Service -- shall be paid up to the 3lst. Ultimo, and afterwards mon- 
thly, if circumstances will admit -- 

"The whole of the Troops in the regular service of the United 
States are to be mustered up to the 3lst of August last -- 

"The Officers Commanding Companies or Detachments must make out 
triplicate Muster rolls, to be signed by the inspector (if present) 
if not, by two senior Officers Commanding Companies or Detachments, 
agreeably to the Forms prescribed, from which Muster Rolls, triplicate 
pay Rolls must be made to agree with the form of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury. Copies of which forms will be made out, for the infor- 
mation of the Officers by Lieut. Britt, Pay Master to the Ist. Sub 
Legion of the United States, the Muster and pay Rolls are to be 
aranged Alphabettically." 

One can see from this "system" that there were bound to be diffi- 
culties arising from the dispersed state of the troops. Some men 
would be entered more than once on different rolls (i.e., on company 
and detachment rolls), and some men would be omitted, one officer 
making out a roll thinking that a certain man would appear on another 
roll, Even the most close checking of these rolis would not obviate 
duplication or omission. 

6. Wayne to Knox, Sept. II, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 90-9l. 

7- This ted to a confusion on funds; that 1s, what were for pay, what 
for the use of the quartermaster's department. 

8. Knox to Wayne, Sept. It, 1792, Knopf, op. cite, 90-91. 

9. Knox to Wayne, Sept. Ili, 1792, ibid., 95-97. 

10. General Order, Oct. 6, 1792, W.P., XX, 39. 

ll. Wayne to Swan, Nov. 18, 1792, W.P., XXII1, 34. Wilkinson objected 
to this on the basis that he, not Wayne, should have ordered Swan 
to headquarters. Wilkinson to Wayne, Nov. 28, 1792, W.P.,XXI 11, 59- 

|12. Knox to Wayne, Nov. 2h, 1792, Knopf, op. cit., 139-1h2. 

13. Wayne to Knox, Dec. 6, 1792, ibid., IG6. 

Ih. Knox to Wayne, Dec. 22, 1792, Ibid., 153-I5h. 
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Swan to Wayne, Jan. , 1793, W.P., XXIV, Ble 


Knox to Wayne, Jan. 5, 1793, Knopf, op. cits, 166-167. 

Wayne to Swan, Jan. 5, 179%, WsPsj XXIV, 376 

General Order, April 175 1793, WsPsy XXVIy Qle 

By April 17, 1793, the Ist and 2d Sub Legions were paid to January |, 
1793, Swan to Wayne, April 17, 1793, W.P., XXVI, 20. 

Swan to Wayne, April 17, 1793, WeP., XXVI, 293 General Order, Feb. 9, 
1793, W.P., XXV, 17; set up the two pay periods. Swan to Wayne, Feb. 
6, 1793, W.P., XXV, 53 Swan to Wayne, Feb. |, 1793, WeP., XXIV, 1163 
Swan to Wayne, Jane 18, 1793, W.P., XXIV, 773 Knox to Wayne, Jan. 19, 
1793, Knopf, op. cit., 174-175; Strong to Wayne, Jan. 31, 1793, W.P., 
XXIV, 12; Wilkinson to Wayne, Feb. 7, 1793, W.P., XXV, 6; all are 
concerned with the forwarding of funds. 

Haskell! to Wayne, Dec. 3, !792, W.P., XXII1, 68.° 

Wilkinson to Wayne, Mar. 27, 1793, W.P., XXV, I10. 

Britt to Wilkinson, Mar. 27, 179%, W.P., XXV, 109. 

Britt was a rheumatic who had difficulty in getting about to fhe ad- 
vanced posts and sometimes pay was delayed because of his physical 


disabilities. Wilkinson fo Wayne, Mar. 9,'1793, W.P., XXV, 69. 
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Knox to Wilkinson, July 17, 1792, W.P-, XX, 82; Britt to Wilkinson, 
Feb. I|, 1793, W.P+, XXV, 26. This arose because money was seldom 
ear-marked for a particular. group and the irregulars took less funds 
to pay off, plus the fact they clamored more and were a political as 
well as a military force... 

Pay rolls for the entire army were not forwarded at one time. 
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CHAPTER E! GHT 
THE MEDICAL MEN 


Because the surgeons were professional men, entering the service 
presumably sufficiently trained in their specialty to render adequate 
service, this chapter will vary somewhat from the general! or ganization 
of the study and present an overview to show the status of the pro~ 
fession at that time and to demonstrate how medical practice was 
carried on in the Legion by Wayne's twenty-six surgeo..s and surgeon's 
mates, Too, limitations upon such an historical investigation in. 
terms of army practice particulars are great, as references in official 
and unofficial source materials are scattered and fragmentary. How- 
ever, by a look at medicine and its practitioners at the time, one 
can capture the state of the hospital department of the ST MY » 

At the outset, one must realize that medicine was just in the 
birth stage in the late eighteenth century. Joseph Lister (1827- 
1912) had not yet come on the medical scene with his ideas of anti- 
septics; Anton Leeuwenhoek's (1632-1723) microscope, a gadget of 
considerable curiosity, was not put into really efficient use until 
the time of Louis Pasteur (1@22-1FS5) and the proof of the germ theory 
of disease; and William Harvey's (1578-1657) theory of the circulation 
of the blood was just being generally accepted. Treatments for mal- 
aria, typhus, and various other common frontier maladies were virtual- 
ly unknown. Practices of bleeding and promiscuous amputation took 
many lives unnecessarily. Orugs for reducing or eliminating pain 
wére rarely used, and methods of modern anesthesia were unknown. Thus 
the frontier physician depended upon purges, herb potions, and strong 
liquor. 

Strangely enough, medical education and, in fact, medical science 
owe much of their growth and development to the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century philosophers who "freed science fram the limitations by 


which the theologians had impeded its progress."“ However, even 
though science had been "freed," medical practice at the time of the 
“Indian Wars was still in its early infancy. 


Medical: education, as we know it today, was non-existent. Though 
there were several thousand practitioners, only about 10% had medical 
degrees.” However, a degree could mean ‘a number of things. Actually 
seven different medical degrees were offered, but, of these, only 
three were "earned" degrees; that is, degrees:requiring course work. 
Two were outright honorary tities and the remaining two pabegag cb only 
the submission of a thesis and the passing of an examination. 

Where there was formalized medical training, the main emphasis 
was placed on simple anatomy. However, if anatomy was the outstanding 
course, the classics, mathematics, atin? botany, philosophy, and 
theology were the remainder and bulk of the ingredients of the well- 
schooled physician's background. 

One may comment that such an indoctrination and education might 
conceivably fit into the psychological side of medical practice, but 
would scarcely provide a knowledge of the necessary technical skills. 
But that is not a: just estimate of the situation. What could one add 
to the academic curriculum? Pharmacology? One niaht'ts concentration 


would allow for the intelligent memorization of all of the drugs and 
herbs and their uses. Surgical techniques? Perhaps, but one dared 
not enter boldly into the recesses of the human body, the temple of 
the soul, without expecting dire consequences. Lack of instruments 
itself was a deterrent, but lack of anti-biotics, no thorough know 
ledge of anatomy, but meagre understanding of sanitation -- these 
things alone prohibited such training. 

The truth, of course, was that even though there was a desire and 
need for greater academic preparation of the physician, there was not 
enough then known to really justify the establishment of what one would 
currently call a full course of study. 

The logical alternative of a medical school education was an appren- 
ticeship (preceptor). Here, at least in practical terms, the student 
could learn, first hand, what there was to know. Further, through 
direct correspondence with other doctors and through reading medical 
journals, just then coming into circulation, he could attempt to keep 
abreast of the profession's progress. 

A fortunate few did receive the classical training of the eastern 
college, though most served as apprentices for varying lengths of 
time and attended medical ltectures when and if given. There seems 
tittle doubt, as heretofore noted, however, that the classical 
training was a distinct aid for the young physician in certain aspects. 
\t prepared him philosophically and, in terms of logical analysis, more 
scientifically for his work. However, denied of much in the way of 
“technical knowledge, even formally trained physicians had their diffi- 

culties. 

The physicians of the frontier armies of the Indian Wars were 
trained in one or the other method, or both. There was no examining 
‘board, no set of standards for admission as surgeons, One could scarce- 
ly set finite qualifications wher there was no. accepted definition of 
the medical’ art and its requirerents. Thus, Joseph Strong, a Yale 
graduate having just finished his apprenticeship (which should not be 
confused with modern internship in spite of some similarities), wrote 
to his friend Cogswel! from Legion Ville, February 26, 1793, that: "You 
can readily form an idea of my,opportunities for improvements . . ~ in 
. « » professional knowledge."~ He had a whole army of guinea pigs 
upon which to practice. | | 

Medical knowledge, limited as it was, seems to have been relative~ 
ly widespread In the army. James Wilkinson (who once wrote to Wayne 
that Surgeon General Richard Allison was so inattentive to his duty 
that he, Wilkinson, would care for the sick himself), William Henry 
Harrison, and Arthur St. Clair had had medical training. However, 
that none of them became army physicians is not surprising when one 
realizes that: ; ) 

In the line of actual subordination, the surgeon 

ranks not only below the youngest ensign, but the quarter 

master and adjutant and the {surgeon's} mate again below 

the surgeon. . 

Thus, while some, like Joseph Strong, found at least temporary benefits 
from the service life, others, such as Surgeon's Mate Thomas Hutchins, 
resianed from the Legion of the United States because of "a strong 

and total disrelish to the profession,"!9 This probably also explain- 
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ed why such men as Surgeonts Mate Samuel Boyd dropped his army medical 
aspirations after only a matter of weeks and became an ensign of line 
duty, | and why Jonna Sel mons another mate, applied for (but never re- 
cetved) a like position. | 

Joseph Strong could write with flowery emotion "that the learned 
physician is next to the Creator because he is the preserver of life 
» e «” but he would have found few in agreement. 

The patient of these variously trained physicians of the army was 
the frontier soldier. He met with many threats to his life. Savages 
tomahawked and scalped him. Musket balls ripped through his body 
and the cold steel of the bayqnet cut deep into his abdomen. In the 
low-lying areas, stagnant pools of water and swamps were ideal breed- 
ing places for the malaria-carrying mosquitoes, which, unknown To him, 
caused the intermittents... Putrified foodstuffs brought on severe and 
sometimes fatal cases of diarrhea and dysentery, so-called. Yet, one 
of the most formidable enemies was the surgeon who bled, purged, and 
vomited his patients to the point of, and, sometimes, into death 
itself. 

Joseph Gardner Andrews, a Harvard trained physician and a man of 
no mean ability by the standards of his time, listed only rheumatism, 
dysentery, diarrhea, intermittent and remittent fevers, sore threat, 
catarrh, ulcers, dropsy, and fee let during his entire twelve months! 
stay at Fort Defiance, (795. | \t was this lack of minute classi- 
fication and identification which kept mants life expectancy low and 
the cure of disease difficult. Of course, smallpox and malaria were 
generally recognized and, it is interesting to note, that this recog- 
nition had encouraged the devising of methods of treatment in both in- 
stances. 

However, positive identification of illness was difficult and 
often impossible. For instance, Andrews reports a case of appendicitis 
followed by general. peritonitis in the following manner: 

Died this afternoon Corporal Pound of the lth Sub Legion: 

7 or & days since he complained of burning pain al‘ over 

the abdominal region and his pulse being quick, | let him 

bleed freely and applied flannels wrong out of warm 
emmollient decoctions, on which, the next day he found 
himself tolerably well, and the day after returned to his 
duty, but last evening while on guard he was siezed with 
the same complaint. with redoubled violence: The same course 
was pursued without effect; on which, and on account of the 
excruciating spasms, | was induced to make a liberal use 

of opiates; however, notwithstanding every effort, we were 

deprived this day of a very valuable non commissioned off- 

icer. {| gave the disorder the appellation of an Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels: but do not recollect to have been in- 
formed of an instance where that disease terminated with 
such rapidity. 


Fortunately, he gave no purges, though, from the description of the case, 


one wonders if such might not have terminated the suffering earlier. 
However, though Andrews knew enough to generalize in this in- 
stance and at least centered his diagnosis in the abdominal cavity, 
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other generalizations were too broad to allow for even this specific 
a diagnosis. 

For instance, the term "ague," that discomfort so roundly cursed 
by our early forebears and the soldiers of the Legion, absolutely de- 
fies definition. While its ordinary connection was with the inter-= 
mittents or malaria, there is plenty of evidence that if was far more 
inclusive. The sare is true of the term "debility." The weakness 
inherent in the malady might by physical fatigue, nervousness, oF 
practically any disease or condition which would bring on this situa- 
tion. One of Andrews! patients died of "extreme debility and colli- 
quative stolls." What was really wrong? Amoebic dysentery, diarrhea, 
cancer? One has no way of knowing and Andrews does not even bother to 
record the medication used, if any. 

Even when specific illnesses were correctly classified and diag- 
nosed, treatment was sometimes difficult and dangerous. Smalipox, for 
instance, was readily recognizable and inoculation against if was 
known and practiced. Perhaps this was the most prevalent and dreaded 
scourge of the army. Yet, inoculation was dangerous, as Wayne's 
note of disapprobation to Thomas Doyle bears witness: 

its with astonishment | hear that you have permitted 

or introduced ineculation for the smal] pox at Fort Hamilton 

without my. knowledge or consent -- & af a Crisis: when | have 

taken every possible precaution to keep it out of The Legion 

by sending every person who had fhe least symptom or 

arpearance of it to one of the exterior block houses at Fort 

Jefferson, with the most pointed and positive orders not even 

to exchange the guard until the whole of the smallpox patients 

were well and purified so as not to communicate the infection, 

as | know not the moment when the whole of the troops may be 

wanted for operation. 

As with present-day armies, one of the worst trials of the soldier 
resulted from his own indiscretion -- venereal disease, but, unlike 
his rodern counterpart, fast and easycures were unknown. A fine of 
four dollars per case was assessed to every enlisted man contracting 
such a disease, but, no doubt, the pewter penis syringe, contained in 
every battalion medical chest, was as ef fer rive a deterrent to the 
promiscuous soldier as any other measures: 

In the late summer and early fall intermittent and remittent 
fevers were so common that they riddied the ranks. Ouring the "sickly" 
season, active military operations were hazardous affairs. For the 
most part, these two have been classified as malarial, the differen- 
tiation being the different types of symptoms displayed. Treatment 
was varied, though the use of "Peruvian Bark," or cinchona was a 
standard. Dogwood bark was used when the Peruvian gave ouf. 

An apparently little known scourge hit Wayne's army in the fall 
of 1793. Though it had been known in urope for several centuries, it 
did not achieve epidemic form in the United States until.well into the 
nineteenth century. Writing to the Secretary of War, the commander- 
in-chief commented: . 

. » . Add to this, that we have a considerable number of 

officers and men sick and debilitated from fevers and 

other disorders incident to all armies -- but this is not 

all! \e have recently been visited by a malady called the 
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Inf{uenza which has pervaded the whole line, in a most 

alarming and rapid degree -- fortunately this complaint 

has not been fatal except in a few instances and | have 

the pleasure of informing you that we are aenerally re- 

covered in a fair wey but our effective force will be 

much reduced . « « « 

Wayne delayed his advance from Hobson's Choice to Greene Ville nearly 
two weeks because of the 'flu and Wilkinson, at Fort Hamilton, nearly 
died from it. 

The itch, typhus, and alcoholism were also common. However, 
Andrews' report on a certain Lewis Troutman is rather significant 
insofar as it points out one of the social as well as medical problems 
of the army: 

Lewis Troutman, a private of the Ist Sub Legion, 

after a long and tedious illness, fell a victim to ardent 

spirits; He had, by a long series of debauchery, so in- 

jured his constitution that the United powers of nature 

and art were Inadequate to its reparation. Troutman, while 

a soldier at Post Vincennes was, from his fortitude and 

perseverance, in the wars of Bacchus, admitted as a member 

of the "Damnation Club;" where an essential requisite was 

to be ever ready to receive 190 lashes if if might be fhe 

means of procuring a pint of whisky for the good of said 

society; He informed me that he had absolutely received 

seven hundred lashes in that noble pursuit. 

Perhaps to indicate that he himself was no prude, Andrews, affer 
performing the first autopsy recorded in the West, reported concerning 
a Lieutenant Peter Frothingham: "Mr. F. was 20 years old; of the 
Methodist persuasion, of a thin habit, of a melancholic temperment, 
and temperate to a criminal excess." 

As interesting as the list of diseases was the methodology of 
cure. Fevers of all descriptions were treated by the use of var ious 
types of purgatives. Measles and other such "eruptive fevers" were 
eased by draughts of "nanny" or sheep dung tea. Bleeding relieved 
the aches and pains of the sufferer of pleurisy. Rhubarb bitters used 
externally and plenty of water and strong liquor internally guaranteed 
release from the rigors of indigestion. Dysentery was soothed by 
the administration of a poultice of peppermint and tansy leaves or 
by a syrip of rhubarb with niter. Colds and sore throats were eased 
by a chunk of peppered fat meat tied around the neck or with grease 
from a Christmas goose, or a poultice of mustard and onion. Rheumatic 
pains were alleviated with rattlesnake oil, calomel, tartarized 
antimony, gum camphor, or profuse bleeding. The standard for the 
effectiveness of medicine was in proportion to its potency or bitter- 
ness.c2 While undoubtedly all of the army surgeons did not use all of 
these "cures," a look at the contents of a standard battalion medicine 
chest indicates that science had not completely divorced itself from 
mysticism. 

However, the duties of an army physician were, perhaps, more varied 
than those of today's medical officers. Besides treating the men for 
common and service acquired ailments, the surgeon was dentist, saw- 
bones, and medical administrator. Among his usual duties was that of 
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helping to supervise disciplinary floggings. In this instance he was 
supposed to bind up the wounds of the individual being punished and to 
stop the onal should the man being whipped show signs of serious ill 
effects. He also filled out reriodic sick returns; passed upon the 
sanitary measures of the camp (such as they were); determined whether 

a soldier was capable of duty, and, if so, the kind of duty; administer- 
ed the inadequate hospitals; and, generally, insuped, insofar as he 
could, the soldierst health and welfare. ; 

Unfortunately, how he treated battle éastat ies is rot recorded, 
though one might assume that these were, perhaps, the simplest to 
treat. The physician could see the damage, do what he could to mend 
it with his few implements and drugs, and then let nature take its 
course for good or ill. The Legionary surgeons represented every 
type of training and experience. Some per formed admirably under the 
most adverse circumstances resulting from ignorance, lack of supplies, 
and placement in the line of command. Others, obviously, disliked the 
medical service, and a few, having little feeling of dedication, 
neglected their duties and became virtual parasites on, the Legion. 
However, to Wayne's credit, it must be said that, constantly, in his 
general orders he supported the health of his army through emphasis 
upon personal and group hygiene and sanitation and by a close watch 
on the dietary habits of the soldiery. Also, he consistently aided 
the medical departrent by facilitating the shipment of supplies and 
stores and through an equitable assignment of the medical. staff, 
small as it was. The surgeon, too, as best he could, did his duty 
and contributed his part to the Sieacny of the Legion of the United 
States. 
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[. General sources in medical history of the time, particularly as it 
affected the frontier and army aur asPrse are found in the fol lowing 
books and articles: P. M. Ashburn, A History of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army (Boston, 1929); Harvey B. Brow, 
The Medical Department of the United Paton Army from (775-1873. 

Washington, D-C., 1673); Otto Jueftner, Daniel Drake and His Fol low- 

ers, (Cincinnati, 1909); Madge E. Pickard and R. C. Buley, The Mid- 
west Pioneer, His Ills, Cures, and Doctors (New York, (946); Peter 
Smith, Indian Doctor's Dispensatory (Cincinnati, 1813); Jonathan 
Forman, "The Prevalling Concepts of Health and Disease," in Physi- 
cians of the Indian Wars (Columbus, 1953); Linden F. Edwards, "Med- 
ical Education of the Pioneer Physician," in ibid.; Richard C. Knopf, 
"Report on Surgeons of the Indian Wars," (in two parts), Ohio Medi- 
cal Journal, Nov. & Dec., I[9F2, republ ished in Physicians of the | 
‘Tndian Wars; unpublished paper, Richard C. Knoof, “Some Notes on 
Surgeons of the Indian Wars and the War of |&12," presented to the 
Ohio Academy of Medical History, Western Reserve University, April 
25, |957. 
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6. Medical education is covered in the following, as well as in the items 
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noted in fn I: Virginius C. Hall, "Richard Allison, Surgeon to the 
Legion,” Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
IX, No. ly (Octe, 1951), 00-298; Otfo Juettner, "The Beginnings of 
Medicine in the Middle vest,” The Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, 
XXVI, Noe 290, (April, 1915); Biographical sketches of The surgeons 
of the Legion are included in Knopf, loc. ei tej ¥pantie. 
Strong-Cogswel! Correspondence, passim, Yale.University Library; such 
professional papers appeared at the time ins New England Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, The Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Ly~ — 
caeum, Medical Dissertations of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
Benjamin Rush, Medical Inquiries & Observations, Annals of Nedical 
History. Pears ST NOT aIegO ein? elf 
Strong to Cogswell, Feb. 26, 179%, Strong-Cogswel! Correspondence. 
Ashburn, op. cit., 9. 

General Order, Dec. 15, 1793, WeP-, XXXI, 89. 
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effective force. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
OPERATIONS 


As one explores the voluminous correspondence, public and private, 
concerning the Wayne campaign, he becomes struck with the almost super- 
human capacity of the commander-in-chief ta deal effectively with 
literally hundreds of details, great and small. As a field commander, 
he recruited, supplied, trained, and, eventually, led the Legion into 
_battle. As a diplomat, he dealt with Indian chiefs and British 
emissaries. As a tactician, he planned carefully and cautiously for 
his future operations. es 

One might say deprecatingly that Wayne's force, by comparison 
with modern armies, was small and inconsequential. It might be added 
that he had no more, and perhaps fewer, command responsibilities than 
present-day army commanders. This might appear to be true, until one 
analyzes Wayne's peculiar situation, one which, in many ways, has 
-‘never been paralleled since his time and one which, perhaps, was 
similar only to that of Washington during the Revolution. 

In the first place, Wayne's responsibilities were personal ones. 
White he gave orders to his subordinates and expected them. to be 
carried out, he, himself, assumed direct responsibility for the 
conduct of the army. . 

Secondly, primitive means. of communication placed an extremely 
heavy burden on the commander=in-chief. Theoretically subject to 
the orders of the President by the advice af and through the Secretary 
of War, geography and frontier conditions placed him in sucha. 
Situation that most major decisions were his and his alone. for 
the most part, both Washington and Knox recognized this and deferred 
to Wayhe's "nearer judgment." : 

Because of. this peculiar. though necessary arrangement, Wayne 
became not only knowledgeable of but a party to much of the govern- 
mental activity and diplomatic policy of the period. Thus when one 
uses the term "operations" in description of Wayne's. not strictly 
administrative duties, one must include Indian relations, United 
States foreign policy toward Great Britain, and a variety of other 
affairs incidental to these as well as purely military campaigns. 
While Wayne's chief diplomatic victory was at Greene Ville in 1795, 
his experience in Indian and British relations began several years 
earlier and, in no small way, prepared him for the role he was to. 
play in the field and at the peace table. 

This chapter, then, deals not only with Wayne's military ex- 
Ploits through the early spring of 1793, but, in a large measure, is 
concerned with his responsibilities in Indian and diplomatic affairs. 


To this day the United States government is plagued by its 
policies in Indian affairs which were begun in the post-Revo luti onary 
pertod. Much of the strange dual role of the government finds its 
genesis in the Treaty of Paris of 1783 and the events of the decade 
which followed it. While the Indians were not recognized in official 
diplomacy as independent nations and the United States therefore 
accepted the role of protecting them, on the other hand, by a series 
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of treaties, they were regarded as sovereign entities and thus fhe 
United States position in dealing with them was, from the outset and 
has been ever since most awkward. Sometires the government was the 
protector, sometimes a diplomatic equal negotiating for position, 
sometimes both. The last situation was that which faced the nation 

in 1792-1793: protection of Indians from the wiles of fhe Brit ish- 
Canadians and the disorderly settlers on one hand and diplomatic 
negotiation to bring about peace and the settlement of border problems 
on the other. 

Efforts to achieve these aims prior to Wayne's arrival on the 
frontier had failed miserably. Treaties concluded had proven worth- 
less and the two rajor military disasters had placed fhe United 
States in a delicate and disagreeable situation. The government, 
honestly wanting to preserve the peace for humanitarian as well! as 
economic reasons, had kept up its attempts to bring about an amicable 
solution to problems but, having fared unfavorably in the field 
militarily, the opposition was less prone to negotiate and much more 
mititant and stubborn in its own demands. 

Periodically the United States sent out peace commissioners. 

Some were more or less informal emissaries who had no powers of 
negotiation, but who were instructed to preach the doctrine of 
American humanitarianism and goodwill and to lay the foundations 

for formal talks designed to bring solutions to outstanding problems. 
During the spring and summer of 1792, a number of these diplomats 
without portfolio were sent through the wilderness, among fhem 
Alexander Trueman, John Hardin, and the team of Freeman and Gerrard. 

However, the main opportunity for negotiation appeared to be the 
meeting of the Grand Council at Au Glaize to be held in the late summer 
of 1792. The United States had not been asked to send a representative, 
but, not wishing to lose the chance of parleying with the Indians, de- 
cided to send Rufus Putnam as its official ambassador. 

On the slight chance that he would be able to carry on full-scale 
talks, Putnam received specific instructions for his conduct. In essence 
he was to get corfirmations of the former treaties of Fort Mcintosh, 
Fort Finney, and Fort Harmar. If the Indians demanded, he was aufhor- 
ized to agree to give up United States reservations within the Indianst 
lands with the exception of the post of Detroit, which was to be re- 
tained. Too, if the Indians felt that they had not been adequately 
compensated by the Treaty of Fort Harmar, they were to be promised a 
"liberal allowance" in order to bring about a final settlement. Beyond 
this Putnam was told to determine the just claims of the Wabash tribes 
"east and south” of the Wabash River as heretofore these Indians had 
not treated with the United States. Of course, as with all of the 
United States envoys, he was to present the humanitarian interests of 

_the nation towards its red brethren, He was also to guarantee al! of 
the {ndian lands and to make assurances that his government required no 
more of them. Most of all, he was instructed to get the Indians to 
agree to a truce and to the holding of a general treaty, preferably in 
Philadelphia, but, if not there, at whatever place was agreed upon. 

However, Putnam was not to be the only United States represent- 
ative at Au Glaize. About the same time that he was. given his orders, 
the Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, was being wined and dined in Philadel- 
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phia. Influential among the Six Nations, it was hoped that he would 
attend the Grand Council and extol! the humanitarian impulses which 
motivated the Americans to peace. During his visit, news came to the 
nationts capital of the murder of Freeman. and Gerrard and thus a new 
impulse to get Brant firmly on the side of the United States was feltfo 
When the Mohawk warrior finally left for the westward, Knox seemed to 
feel that the chief had become co: vinced of the good will of the Amer- 
icans: "He [Brant] seems to be strongly inte with the justice and 
moderation of the Views of the United States. 

Meanwhile Wayne, with Knox's blessing, secured the services of 
the Seneca chief, Cornplanter, and his nephew, New Arrow, as repre-. 
sentatives to the council. 4 Both of these warriors were powerful 
among the Six Nations (perhaps even more so than Brant) and staunch 
allies of the United States. Their pay was to be fifty collars each 
and new clothing. 

Not fully content even with this representation, Wayne sent with 
the Six Nation delegation Israel Chapin, United States Indian agent 
at Buffalo Creek, and Nicholas Rosecrantz, an ee the latter 
to pose only as an informal observer. 

The British, however, had not been inactive. At the very beginning 
of Wayne's tour’, it was obvicus to ther that the new American. commander- 
in-chief was to be regarded with respect. As George Hammond, the Brit- 
‘ish minister to tre United States, wrote to John Graves Simcoe, SaXn 
ernor of Upper Canada: 

General wayne is unquestionably the rost active, vigit-- 
ant,and enterprizing Officer in the American Service; and 

will be tempted to use every exertion to justify the ex- 

pectations of his countrymen & to’ efface the Stain, which 

the late defeat has cast upon the American Arms. His talents 

however are understood to be purely Military, and abstracted 

from that profession, not to be either brilliant or solid. 

In fact during the late War, his Services were rather those 

of an Active partizan, than of a General possessing abilities 

equal to the conduct of regular and extensive operations. 

. Though’ | learn that the recruiting in the Eastern States 

proceeds very successfully, | do not imagine that the Forces 

to be raised can either be transported to Fort Washington, or 

be in any-manner prepared to take the Field until the beginning 

of October. In the mean time, detachments of the Militia and 

of levies inlisted for Six Months, will probably be stationed 

in different parts of the Frontier, in order to repel any 

straggling bodies of Indians that might attempt an incursion. 

As to any other Military Services to be expected from Troops 

of this description -- | think their corduct in the late Action 

must render any future confidence in them absolutely impossible. 

General Wayne is not here, and | have not as yet heard when he 

is to assume the Command of ‘the Army « 

| have been thus particular in endeavour ing teh delineate 

the Character of this last mentioned Officer, since in a War- 

fare of the Kind in which he is engaged, much will depend upon 

the personal qualities of the Commander in Chief. | must own 

that | have been also actuated by another consideration for 
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although | am persuaded that this Government is fully con- 

‘vinced, (to use the emphatic expressions of a certain letter 

which you were so good as to transmit to me) "that a War with 

Great Britain in the present State of Affairs, would retard 

the Power, Growth, and happiness of the United States beyond 

almost the power of calculation." Yet the Anxiety of this 
Country to acquire the Posts upon the Lakes is so universal, 
and the probabi | ity of any arrangement upon the Sub ject, pre- 
/ yious to the. opening of the next Campaign, .is so remote, that 
it would not be a matter of Great Surprize shoud this Army be 
successful against its Indian Enemies, if a desire of gaining 
possession of those Posts by force should be either artfully 
inspired into the Troops, or spontaneously conceived by 
them. In either of these cases the discreation. or. rash- 

ness of the Commander in Chief would finally decide the 

attempt and | must acknowledge that in the character of 

General Wayne, the latter quality seems most likely fo 

predominate. The “embers of this Government will, | doubt 

not, be extremely cautious in suggesting any such measure; 
but. if it should be undertaken even with their recommendat- 

‘ion, and be attended with success | can readily conceive 

that they would then join their Sanction of Sua the pop= 

ular approbation which would infallibly ensue. 
Thus, it will be seen that, though Hammond had mixed feelings concerning 
Wayne's abilities, he was sure that the future of the British posts, 
and thus the British hold over the tndians, was far from certain. It 
is also to be noted that he did not anticipate Wayne's caution and, 
though he seems to have looked forward to another Harmar=St. Clair 
type of campaign (though not necessarily with the same result), -he 
was not at all confident of the outcome. Insofar as he was concerned, 
Wayne was to be the pivot of British policy. 

Simcoe, however, appears to have been less concerned oth Rhy Hers 
military potential ard the question of the posts than he was over 
United States policy and the coming Grand. Council. He had no doubt - 
but that the wait would progress because it was the only way Washington 
could retain his power. However, in a jockeying for power, he favor~ 
eda delaying tactic. Thus he instructed his own: Indian agents, who 
would be present at. the ‘council, -to get the Indians to ask the United 
States to request that the British rig be invited to mediate. t he 
problems. He warned: 

. + » there should appear on our part. hah ng (ike Collusion 

or any active interference to inspire them with such a 

sentiment; a suspicion of that tendency would infallibly 

tend to defeat the accomplishment of our Object... 

Whether Simcoe actually thought that such a suggestion would: be 
serlously entertained by the United States is open to-question. How- 
ever, if it were, there undoubtedly would be created an Indian buffer 
state under British control! and, at worst, the British would emerge as 
peacemakers and thus gain in prestige.while, at the same time, dis- 
gruntied elements in the United States would be Byeruass9 to be more 
friendly to Great Britain. 
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The idea of the British acting as mediator was probably not an 
original one with Simcoe, but, in fact, a part of British policy. In 
the preceding June, it had been circulated in Philadelphia ina 
slightly different form. It was rumored that the United States was 
about to ask the king to be a mediator, the idea being that American 
peace proponents might take it to heart and force the government's 
hands The scheme failed to strike fire and Washington in a letter to 
Gouverneur Morris not only denied the rumor, but added that even if 
Britain had made the suggestion, it would have been rejected. 

Wayne, too, had heard the rumor which he feared might be true. 
Like the British, the border posts were on his mind: ' 

[f the British were realy serious mediators, why do 

they withhold the posts that ought to have been surrendered 

to us agreeably to treaty, more than eight years since; -- 

and without the possession of which they well know, that 

we can never have a permanent peace with those Indians; -- 

until they permit us to take possession of those posts, our 

just right, and not until then, can | ever bring my mind to 

believe that they a oat daal wish or intend to be friendly 

mediators ... .| 
Also, the commander-in-chief, not the least bit hoodwinked, stated that 
he was sure that every move of the hostile Indians was the result of 
collusfon with the British, 

Great Things had been expected from the Grand Council. The Amer- 
ican battery of informal and formal commissioners, friendly Indians, 
and tacit observers, it had been hoped, would swing the hostile Indians 
fo a negotiated peace. On the other side, the British had anticipated 
a ‘delaying action which would eventually give them the opportunity to 
gain complete control of the Northwest Indians, the lakes, and the 
border posts. 

However, as it turned out, neither side was wholly vindicated. 
The Indians, following British advice, had asked that the king be 
requested to act as a mediator, that the Ohio River be the boundary, 
and that a treaty be held "when the leaves are out" the following 
year. The United States ignored the first two requests, (Pek agreed 
to counsel with the hostile tribes the following spring. ! The 
British had gained a delay, but it was obvious the Indians themselves 
were far from unanimous on a policy to follow. 

Interestingly enough, only Wayne's representatives had attended 
the council. Brant supposedly became sick on his way and did not 
attend, Putnam had come west early in June and had sent a message 
to the chiefs of his mission. 6 However, upon arriving at Fort 
Washington in July, he found that coi ditions were such that he dared 
not proceed. Freeman and Gerrard, Trueman, and Hardin had all been 
killed and Fort Jefferson had been sub ject to a number of Indian 
raids. Therefore, with Wilkinson's support, he had asked that his 
mission be changed and that he be allowed to go to Vincennes to 
negotiate with the Wabash tribes. The change in instructions was 
accordingly made. 

The Cornp lanter and New Arrow, however, had been indefatigable 
representatives and loyal American allies. After the council broke 
up and it was obvious that there was not only no unanimity but also 
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a wavering of loyalties, these two chiefs had stayed on, trying to 
persuade the neutral group to join them. As a matter of fact, the 
Cornplanter played his role with such gusto that Wayne feared for 
his safety.” 3 

However, the opposition was also active and, besides propagand- 
izing their own group, they sought the alliance of the southern 
Creeks. To counter this, help was sent, through Wayne, fo fhe pro-= 
United States Chickasaws. . 

Even though the council had concluded in a stalemate for all con- 
cerned and presumably the conflict would be a standoff at least until 
"the leaves were out," Wayne was not content to sit idly by. Both as 
a protection of the Six Nations, as allies, and as a precaution against 
their possible defection to the enemy, he requested them to remove from 
Buffalo Creek, then the center of their operations, to the towns of the 
Cornplanter and New Arrow. He also hired Rosecrantz, at gre dollar 
per day, as his personal representative to the Six Nations. 

Meanwhile, Knox, in Philadelphia, wanted to consult personal ly 
with the Cornolanter and New Arrow. Wayne informed them of the 
Secretary's request, but they refused as fhe hunting was so good that 
they could not take time to make the tripe However , Wayne kept after 
them and, in February, when the hunting season was over, they agreed 
to go to Philadelphia. At this point, the commander-in-chief was puf 
in a most embarrassing situation; the Secretary no longer wanted to see 
them. [ina tettertto Knox, Wayne gave vent to his irritation: 

Shoutd the Cornplanter now come forward -=- it will 

have a strange appearance -- & will probably give umbrage 

to tell him (after all the ceremony & pains that has been 

taken, in order to prevail upon him to visit the seat of 

Government) "Brother -- your presence, is no longer necess- 

ary -=- you are not wanted -= you may return home" -- however 

it shall be done -- with the best grace, that | am capable 

oft But ftts more than probable that | shall not be honored 

with his presence until | meet him in a hostile manner in | 

the field, provided that the intelligence respecting the 

present disposition of those Indians with regards to the 

proposed boundary be true. 

Wayne undoubtedly overstated and exaggerated his point, but if was more 
to establish his own feeling on the entire business rather than to pre- 
dict the Cornplanterts action. As a matter of fact, both the Seneca 
chiefs, upon conferring with Wayne at Legion Ville, gracefully with- 
drew their plans for the Philadelphia trip and restated their es 
-iance to the United States, 

At the nation's capital, now that the Indian offer to parley had 
been made and accepted, it became the government's task to decide 
upon a policy to be followed at the for thcoming meeting. Accordingly, 
the President called his cabinet into session on February 25, 1793, to 
discuss four questions: 

I. The Governor of Canada area refused to let us obtain 

provisions from that province, or to pass them along the 
water communication to the place of treaty with the 

Indians; and the Indians having refused to let them pass 

peaceably along what they call the bloody path, the 
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Governor of Canada at the same time proposing to furnish 
the whole provisions necessary, ought the treaty fo pro- 
*. ceed? 
2, Have the Executive, or the Executive & Senate together, 
authority to relinquish to the Indians the right of soil 
of any part of the land north of the Ohio, which has been 
validly obtained by former treaties? 
3. Will it be expedient to make any such relinquishment to 
the Indians if essential to peace? 

lh. Whether_the Senate shall be previously consulted on this 

point. | 

To the first the answer was unanimous in the affirmative. To the 
second and third, the Secretaries of War and the Treasury were agreed 
that the President, with the consent of the Senate, could relinquish 
to the Indians the right of soil to any part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory with the exception of those lands which had been previously 
granted to individuals or states. Jefferson alone held out -- there 
was no authority whatever to relinquish that which had already been 
validly obtained. 

To the third question, again all! but Jefferson agreed that a 
relinquishment ought to be made if essential to peace. He held that 
"the Executive and Senate have authority to stipulate with the 
Indians, and that if essential to peace, it will be expedient to 
stipulate that we will not settle any lands between those already 
sold or reserved for special purposes, and the line heretofore 
validly established with the Indians." In other words, the United 
States had an obligation to support and protect settlers already 
there and also should, at least nominally, hold on to the land 
already acquired. 

Finally, when it was asked whether the. Senate should be consulted, 
it was decided to take a wait-and-see attitude, The questions them- 
selves suggested a rather defeatist attitude and nerhaps reflected 
the popular clamor for peace. However, it is apparent that, on the 
eve of the negotiations, the government could not agree on a definite 
policy. ai ort 

When Wayne spoke of the "active campaign,” he referred to oper- 
aticns which would commit the entire army. However, because there were 
no such large scale movements during his first year of command does not 
mean that the army, over and above its.training and servicing, was. in- 
active. Contrarily, there was constant animation up and down the line. 

Even before Wayne's appointment, Fort St. Clair was planned as an 
intermediate post between Forts Hamilton and Jefferson. Begun in March, 
1792, when 250 men were detached for that fatigue, it was completed in 
the course of fwo days under Wilkinsonts direction. One hundred and 
twenty feet square, it was composed of a stockade and four "regular 
bastions." 

At about the same time, improvements were made at Fort Hamilton 
where a number of interior buildings, mostiy store houses, were con= 
pleted. Also constructed were apartments for Wilkinson and his 
wife (they had planned to take up residence here as soon as Wayne de- 
scended the river) and a covered pool or "cellar" for the "cooling of 
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wine, and preserving fresh meat, and butter, milk etc. nO 

As Indian depredations continued, the "advanced posts" of Hamilton 
and Jefferson were strengthened by the erection of new, double-rowed 
pickets in the stockades. And, with the new post of Fort St. Clair 
garrisoned, Wilkinson started the work of moving the road from Fort 
Washington to the "head of the line” to a more easily defended and 
less difficult route. 

On the upper Ohio garrisons were strengthened and the posts re- 
paired. The only new one was a small affair built at Mead's Mills, 
near Fort Franklin, for the protection of a sawmill there which suppl- 
ied the army with oy lumber. Its garrison numbered only one officer 
and fourteen men. A two twoestory blockhouse stockade, it was com- 
pleted the first of December. 

However, by far the Legion's largest construction activity was 
the building of Legion Ville, down river from Pittsburgh, in the fall 
of 1792. The move had become a necessity as the recruits had con= 
tinued to pour into the Pittsburgh area. Much larger quarters were 
needed and yet this main part of the army dared not proceed too far 
from the headwaters of the Ohio because of supply difficulties. Too, 
fol lowing the Indian Grand Council, the government at Philadelphia had 
not wanted the Legion to make any move which could be construed by the 
hostile Indians as aggressive, though, later, the movement of the army 
down the Ohio was not considered in this category. 

On October 22, Wayne set out by water with a sizeable detachment 
of dragoons, artillerymen, and infantry in quest of a new ground for 
encenomentis 27 Four days later, back at Pittsburgh, he informed Knox 
that he had selected a site twenty-two miles below Pittsburgh on the 
Ohio River, seven and a half miles above the mouth of Big Beaver 
Creek. However, he noted, e movement of the army could not take 
place until the river rose. Meanwhile, the quartermaster general 
was ordered to get the necessary boats and tools together for the 
descent and artificers were sent ahead to prepare the site for the 
new camp.2/ lt is presumed that most of the reconnaissance detachment 
which had. gone forward with Wayne had been left on the site as a guard, 

The low water kept the Legion from embarking for the new encamp-= 
ment until the end of November. Finally, on the 27th, the baggage was 
loaded and the following day, as a {5-gun salute signaled thanks to 
the people of Pittsburgh for their hospitality, the boats were loosed 
from their moorings and the army began its descent. By the end of 
the day it had reached its new post.29 

Hutting of the troops was begun at once and, about five hundred 
huts were constructed by the first of the year. Later a magazine, 
armory, and laboratory were completed in addition fp special quarters 
for Wayne, stables, and other incidental buildings. 

The site itself was rather naturally defended. The east side of 
the encampment was on a high bank overlooking the river along the top 
of which was a stockade. Both the north and south defenses were the 
same, creeks with picketting on the encampment side. The west side of 
the encampment was open onto the Grand Parade though it is to be noted 
that two parallel rows of infantry huts nearly closed the gap between 
the stockade on either flank. On the interior were two-story officers? 
barracks and the huts of the artillery- and cavalrymen. At each angle 
were redoubts, several yards beyond the limits of the encampment it- 
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self. fs! around the woods had been cleared "for a considerable dis- 
tance." 

Outside of Greene Ville, built almost a year later, Legion Ville 
was the largest of the posts erected by Wayne; Knox had not fully 
agreed with this move and he cautioned the commander-in-chief about \ 
being economical in his construction and maintenance of the new post. 3 
However, there is no doubt Wayne was justified tn making it. He now 
had enough space for his growing army, he was close to supplies, but he 
was still far enough away from the "head of the line" so as not to cause 
immediate outcries of aggression from the hostile Indians. 

While Wayne was primarily concerned with the organizing, supplying, 
and disciplining of his army, he was ever aware of the continued threats 
and assaults of the Indians. Every post had its own detachment of 
scouts and spies who roamed the woods in quest of the lurking enemy. 
Brazen from St. Clairts defeat, the Indians swooped down upon villages, 
army posts, and supply escorts to scalp, pillage, and murder. 

For the mest part these outrages, of necessity, were tolerated. 

The army, scattered as it was, was often helpless in staving off the 
attacks. In some respects Wayne hoped to mitigate, if not to completely 
stymie, the Indian depredations by sar iganelia his various scouting 
parties to all parts of the frontier. That he was not wholly success- 
ful is attested to by the numerous raids which occurred throughout the 
spring and summer of 1792. In June, a haying party at Fort Jefferson 
was ambushed and three men were killed, one in the ambush and two in 
the detachment sent out after the attackers. In early July, near Fort 
Washington, one civilian was killed, another wounded, and the ever- 
after-famous Oliver Spencer was taken prisoner. About the same time 
the news arrived at headquarters of the murder of Freeman and Gerrard, 
Wilkinson's peace envoys to the Indians. In the middle of the month, 

a savage party raided the settlement at Round Bottom and about the 

same time two travelers in the vicinity of the Miami Villages were 
tomahawked. At the beginning of August, Wayne received word that. two 
“more of the United States peace messengers, Trueman and Hardin, had 
probably been murdered and, in the middle of the month, two sergeants 
were fired on as they hunted squirrels near Fort St. Clair. The same 
day and perhaps the sare party attacked sore men at the spring at Fort 
Jefferson, but, fortunately, only one man was wounded. At Gallipolis, 
fifteen Indians rushed into the town, scalped one soldier and took an- 
other rrisoner. The third week of August, Moses Hewitt arrived at Mar- 
ietta, having escaped from two Indians who hed captured him near the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha and taken him as far north as the "Hock- 
hocking." Again, at the end of the month, Gallipolis was. aroused when 
a party of Indians was discovered only a half mile from the town. As 
September came on, the Indians became even more aggressive and twice 
attempted to raid the quartermaster's and contractors! horses at Fort 
Hamilton. In the middle of the month another attack was made on Fort St. 
Clair and two men were killed. In early November, three men were taken 
prisoners at Fort Hamilton, and,then, on November 6, 1792, came the 
attack on Major Adair'ts supply convoy, alluded to earlier, which was 
the most costly in terms pé men and materiel up to that time: 6 killed 
5 wounded, and missing. 
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For some reason, Major Adair's attack was the last one reported 
for many weeks. Just why this was so cennot be expiained at This 
juncture. The Grand Soiincil had mace its ples for negotiation swine 
tire earlier and, even as that council proceeded, the Indian attacks 
were carried one Certainly their cessation did not result from a fear 
of the army's patrois or pursuing parties, for, in spite of \Knox'ts 
conimendation, they appear to have beer signally ineffective. While 
sometimes Indian raiding parties were chased off into the woods by 
military defachments, this usually occurred only after the assault had 
taken place. Perhaps, though it would be difficult to prove, the cess- 
ation of the Indian depredations resulted from British intercession 
and influence. Hoping for a peaceful solution to frontier difficulties, 
which would result in the British maintaining control of the Northwest 
and the lakes, the British-Canadians had persuaded the Grand Counci | 
to ask for negotiation and for the British to act as mediators, This 
having been agreed to and done by the Indians, it is also in line to 
believe that they may have been the major factor in stopping the overt 
acts of hostility. 

Be that as it may, Wayne continued to put his trust in the infor- 
mation gained from his scouts and spies and his peripheral defenses by 
roving patrols. However, there were a number of drawbacks to the use 
of such units, most of which Wayne recognized. 

In the first place, these groups, usually less than a cozen men in 
each, were too small to engage a band of marauding Indians. Secondly, 
they were spread wide over the frontier, constantly on fhe move. Thus 
Indian raiding parties could elude them with facility. Finally, there 
were some areas where the lay of the land was such that the patrols 
dared not go. However, Wayne felt that, in a sense, they were a de- 
terrent force and one must agree that having them in the field was 
superior to not having them at all. Often they did spot Indian parties 
and, at times,were able to sound the alarm.4 

The scouting patrols actually were not Wayne's idea. They had 
first been organized by Washington in December, 1791, following news 
of St. Clair'ts defeat. There were two types. The one was composed 
of county militia and was primarily concerned with the patrolling of 
border areas in western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and kentucky. 
The other was comprised of regulars and, for the most part, these 
were assigned to territories near the garrisons where they were - 
stationed and where the county militia did not cperate. Both groups, 
being in federal service, officially came under the peared ofsThegs 
President and, in this period, through him to Wayne. 

The commander-in=chief, with a pathologic dislike for militia, had 
little use for these country bands. He felt that they were insubord- 
inate and rore the result of political pressure than of military ex- 
pediency. Constantly the public clamored for, and got, increases in 
the stze of these militia patrols. 9 Badgered »y requests for rein- 
forcement and tired of trying to keep the militia from devolving into 
raiding bands, Wayne wrote to Knox¢ 
| shall only observe, that if ali the troops belonging 

to the U.S. were stationed upon the Frontiers of that 

County [Westmoreland, Pa.] -- they woutd not be deemed 

sufficient; Unless there was an addition of Militias 
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supported at publick charge & detached, as Usual two or 

three to each house, to Assist the farmer in harvesting, 

seeding &c. 20 
Knox, less vehement than Wayne and far more politically oriented, noted 
that the more militia appointed, "the more satisfied will the people 
be."2 : 

The patrols, at most, could report only on the local scene as 
they found it and, as aforesaid, this was apt to be a very inadequate 
picture. However, the sples sent out into fhe Indian country returned 
with reports of an entirely different calibre. In the guise of a 
deserter, a trader, or a friendly traveler, a number.of these envoys 
penetrated to the very center of Indian activity. Once there, they 
gained the friendship and confidence of the Indians and, having learn 
ed of their designs, usually went northward into Canada and from thence 
returned safely to their home base. 

Though a number of these agents were sent out from time to time, 
none surpassed Joseph E. Collins, a twenty-eight-year-old former navy 
captain, whom Wilkinson sent out on the 2th of July, 1792, from Fort 
Washington. In the course of his travels he went, first, to Vincennes, 
then to Kaskaskia, from there to Cahokia, and up the !Itlinois River 
to the Chicago River and Lake Michigan. There he described the ex- 
cellence of the harbor of "Chikago.” Passing around the south end 
of the lake, he arrived on November 20th at the St. Joseph's River. 

From there he proceeded to British-held Detroit, went on to Niagara, 

- then to Buffalo Creek, and, by way of Cornplanter'ts Town, arrived at 
Legion Ville, February !5, 1793. During the course of his journey, 

he talked to British, French, and Spanish traders, visited with a 
number of Indians in their villages, was taken prisoner by a Miami 
chief called the ‘white Pidgeon, foiled an Indian plot to blow up the 
blockhouse at Vincennes and massacre the garrison, took copious notes, 
mental and otherwise, on the varying attitudes of the Indians and the 
geography of the land over which he had passed, and ended up his event- 
ful tour by persuading Simcoe to give hima license to supply Tragens 
on Lake Michigan with articles supposedly to come from Kentucky. 

While other spies did not undertake such long and arduous missions, 
their reports, assembled together, gave Wayne a fairly good and accur- 
ate picture of the frontier and its inhabitants. Some agents, too, 
were not so fortunate as Collins and disappeared into the woods never 
. to be seen again. However, Wayne's information, and for that matter 
the information of the United States government, concerning the frontier 
came from these intrepid men. True, they were primarily adventurers, 
but their cleverness and woodsmanship paid large dividends to the army 
in the assessing of the situation which lay before it and the planning 
of active operations in the field. 

All during this first year Wayne was constantly harrassed by those 
who wished to carry on raids against the Indians. He had officially 
ordered that the Indians should not be attacked without provocation, 
but he was aware that overzealous partisans, particularly. in Kentucky, 
were charping at the bit to get into the fray. When he heard of such 
expeditions being afoot, he specifically ordered that they desist, but 
what he really feared was that one might get started without his know- 
ledge.) 1t was not that Wayne feared his adversary, but he was appre- 
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hensive that once one of these proposed raids got started if wuld set 
off an Indian War which he was not yet prepared to wage. 

Scouting missions, threats of punitive expeditions, and spies 
aside, Wayne was constantly faced with the problem of planning his 
own operation. There seems to have been no doubt, at least at the 
beginning of his tour, that the commander-in-chief would lead his 
army to the center of the Indian resistance in the Maumee Valley by 
way of St. Clair's old route. However, as the summer of 1792 passed 
and it was evident that the army was_in no shape to fake the field, 
counter proposals began to drift in. h } 

The principal suggestion for a change in plans care from Rufus 
Putnam in a letter to Knox dated July 8, !792e In if he proposed that 
the army take a route either by way of Big Beaver Creek or the Cuya- 
hoga River to Lake Erie and thence to the seat of the Indian resistan- 
ce on the Maumee. His whole proposal was predicated upon the idea that 
none of the Ohio River tributaries was capable of regular navigation 
and that by taking this route the United States would get a foothold 
on the lake as well as an unhindered strike at the enemy. He went fo 
great pains to describe in detail the possible routes to Lake Erie and 
the advantages of the same. 

The plan, of course, was never accepted, but the fact that the 
Secretary of War sent it on to Wayne and commenfed upon it himself 
supports the idea that it was given serious consi ceration. 

Knox's criticisms centered around five major points. First, such 
a route, if pursued, was likely to wreck the current United States- 
British negotiations concerning the surrender of the border posts. 
Secondly, as the "advanced posts" would have to be retained and possi- 
bly their garrisons be used in a secondary strike against the enemy, 
the Legion would be divided to the point where victory would be in 
jeopardy. Thirdly, it had been reliably reported that there were no 
Indians from the mouth of Cuyahoga. to the Maumee and that “no immedi- 
ate object could be found" for moving the troops by this route. AS Ea 
ly, the season was too far advanced this year to make a campaign anyway. 

Finally, if this route were taken there was a good chance that the 
hostile Indians would _go eastward toward Sandusky and re-occupy lands 
presently evacuated. Wayne's letter on the Putnam plan and his own 
ideas on the operation of the army. is quoted almost in its entirety 
for it gives as complete a picture of the commander-in-chief's ideas 
as appears elsewhere or at any other period: 

Previously to entering into a detail or plan of Operations 

against the Hostile tribes of Indians: | beg leave fo offer a 

few general observations, why | think the War must progress, 

the Savages have become confident haughty & insolent from re- 

iterated success; which they have evinced by the Wanton & de- 

liberate Massacre of our flags an enormity that can't be per- 

mijed to cass with impunity unless the US of America will 

sacrifice National Character & Justice to misyaken prejudice 

& mean Economy in order to patch up a temporary peace which 

can neither be honorable or permanent, under present circum- 

stances, and impressions, particularly whilst British are in 

possession of our posts on the Lakes -- for altho! they may 

not directly -- | am convinced that they do indirectly stim- 
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ulate the savages to continue the War, nor can all the soph- 
istry, of British Embassadors Agents or state spies convince 
me to the contrary until they surrender up those posts. Es-= 
pecially after seeing & reading with deliberate attention, the 
treaty held with those very Indians, & with part of the five 
Nations [Six Nations] about this time last year by Lord Dor-~ 
chester -- | acknowledge that there was a kind of peaceable 
idea held out to the savages towards America -- but sophis- 
tical & insidious to an excess -= However there was part of 
His Lordships language that was plain and decisive | think 

it was to this effect "when the King your father granted in- 
dependence to America -- he only marked out an imaginary 
boundary between, Great Britain and the United States as far 
as related to themselves -- to take place when America shoutd 
comply with Certain Conditions but he never granted them one 
foot of your Lands -- nor have the Americans or any other 
power a right to a single inch of it without your consent, 
even if the treaty had been fully complied with on the part 
of America, but it has not -=- nor will the posts be delivered 
up until everything is fully complied with -= the King your 
father will never forget you he has ordered me fo take care 
of you -- Gen! Clark [Alured] | feave in Command has the same 
Orders & Prince Edward the son of the King your Father == has 
lately arrived with a chosen band of Warriors --=he is second 
in Command -- & he will take care of you” 

‘Such was the Language sir, that the British vice roy held 
with the Hostile and other Indians residing and inhabiting A 
Country within the acknowledged limits of the United States in 
August 1791, & which to me is very conclusive evidence that if 
they don't actually encourage the Indians to continue the war 
-- they promise to protect them -- 

| have been thus narative & minute in order to shew the 
reason why | cannot agree in Opinion with Genl Putnam that ve 
ought to carry on cart of our Operation by the way of Lake 
Erie, Because | believe that the British wou'd with avidity 
avail themselves of that pretext to assist the savages openly 
-- at all events they wou'd prevent us from Navigating on 
that water, as long as they hold rossession of our posts 
Otherwise | certainly shoutd be most decidedly in favour of 
a combined Operation -- by Water from Presqu Isie -- and by 
Land from Fort Washington Jefferson &c. and were it proper 
at this time to shew why | prefer the. route by the way of 
Presqu Isle | coutd advance strong & conclusive reasons in 
favour of this route -= in preference to that by the way of 
Big Beaver & Cayahogo rivers; but that being out of the 
question at present, | will take the liberty to offer some 
reasons against a fall Campaign especially that immediately 
ensuing Because we shal! be pressed for time -- & deficient 
in point of Number, discipline, & Manoeuvre -=- and because 
we ought not to risk an other defeat -- with raw troops al | 
that can reasonably be expected from us under present cir- 
cumstances, will be to endeavour to protect the frontiers, 
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and to raise discipline & Manoeuvre the troops in a manner 
suited to the service for which they are intended, this busi- 
ness with every exertion Industry & care, will require all this 
fall andwinter to effect: the lets and hindrances thrown, in 
the way, to prevent a sufficient force to be raised in time 
for offensive Operation (both in & out of Congress) are too 
well know[n] to need a comment, these facts & considerations 
are sufficient to shew that this fall will not be a proper 
time for An Active Campaign, altho' one or two desultory Ex- 
pedi[{t]ions composed of Mounted Volunteers may be usefull & 
attended with success but of this hereafter. 

| consider the Indian -- an enemy -- formadable only 
when he has a choice of time & giound: -=- in the fall of the 
year hets strong ferocious & full of spirits -- corn is in 
plenty & Venison and other game every where to be met with, 
-- in the spring he is half starved Weak and dispirited at 
this Season enterprise upon him -- strike at him when least 
expected (hitherto it has been attempted in the fall) he is. 
timid disconcerted & no longer formidable: 

Permit me to choose the season for Operation -- give me 
time to Manoeuvre & discipline the Army so as to inspire 
them with confidence in their own prowess -- & in the Conduct 
& bravery of their Officers, let the Component parts of the 
Legion be perfected agreeably to the Establishment -- Authorise 
me to direct Ample & croper Magazines of forage stores & pro- 
vision to be thrown into the Advanced posts (at the most fav- 
orable & convenient period) from fort Washington to Fort Jeff- 
erson, (1 woutd also establish a suitable Magazine of forage 
& provision at Big Bever -- from this place & Fort Washington) 
| wou'd propose two strong desultory parties of Operation 
composed of Mounted Volunteers (& | am pleased to find an 
avidity for this kind of service) the One against Sandusky 
(which has not been abandoned as mentioned by Capt Brant) 
the other against the Indians who have removed from fhe 
Miami Villages to St Josephs river where by recent accounts 
there are several new towns of Hostile Indians, these ex- 
peditions to take place as soon as tte grass in the Prairie's 
would answer for pasture, & not until every thing was in 
readiness for a forward rove of the Legion from fort Jeff- 
erson, at which point the Orerating army shou'td previously. 
Assemble -- these Mcvements wou'd probably be crowned with 
briliant success, but shou'd they have no other effect -- 
would distract the savage Councils -- & create a Jealousy 
for the safety of their Women & Children -- 

Whilst the Legion was Advancing & employed in Erecting 
smal! intermediate Posts at Convenient distances between Fort 
Jefferson & the Point intended for establishing a strong & 
permanent post -=- | woutd make it an invariable rule to 
hault early each day & to secure my camp before evening 
with small temporary breast works & Abbatis such as to cover 
the troops -- as so [to] enable them to repel every kind of 
attack of the Savages -- & to secure the baggage & stores with 
part of the Army shou'td an opening offer to strike at the 
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Enemy -- with the light corps of the Legion whilst they were 
meditating an attack upon us: give me authority to make 

these Arrangements, & | will pledge my reputation as an 

Officer to establish myself at the Miami Villages, or af any 
other. place on the Miami river that may be thought more 

proper, in the face of ali the savages of the Wilderness that 
can be brought against re, By the latter end of next July; 

at that season the Indians cantt continue together in large 
Numbers for any length of time (unless supported by the British) 
shou'd they Collect in force & approach within striking dis- 
tance in the night -- with a View of surprising, or attacking 
me in the Morning -- Our Indians guides, scouts, spies & 
Cavalry, who shall always patrole & hover widely round me will 
not suffer the savages to advance undiscovered, nor will |. wait 
their attack -- on the Contrary they shall feel the effects of 
a Nocturnal charge -- and f know from experience that they are 
a contemptable enemy in the Night. o 
———Permit me therefore to recapitulate my ideas of effective 
Operation (Lake Erie out of the question) a4 

lst To improve the present season, in recruiting, Manoeuvring 
and disciplining the troops in a manner suited to the service 

_ for which they are intended; — 9 3t7 ‘ 

2nd In providing liberal & plentiful Magazines of Provision, 
Grain & Other forage & stores at the intermediate and extreme 
point from whence our Operations and movements are to commence 
ie at Fort Washington the grand deposit -- Fort Hamilton where 
a large quantity of Hay is already secured at Fort Jefferson 

~- & at Big Bever © | | 

3rd. In maturing the plan of Operation and preparing every 
thing in order to move at a given day & hour the Legion from 
Fort Jefferson towards the Miami Villages the Mounted Volunteers 
of the frontier Counties of Pennsylvania & Virginia from Big 
Bever against the Indians of Sandusky -='and the Kentucky 
Volunteers from Fort iiashington by-way of Fort Jefferson against 
the New hostile Villages on the St-Josephs, by a Circuitous 
route, as soon as the Corps of “ounted Volunteers have effected 
the objects of their respective expeditions they may be dis- 
charged except a chosen corps of those sent against the Indians 
on the St Josephs who shoutd fdl in with & join the Legion as 
Auxiliaries to the Regular Dragoons -- In order to Assist in 
Escorting further supplies from Fort Jefferson to the Miami 
Villages or to strike at other Hostile towns lower down the 
river as Occasion might present. eet 

| am well aware that the expense attending these 
Operations will be great & probably be objectea to -- but | 

am also convinced that in the end it will be found the most 
Economiga| plan that can be adopted == in order to insure 
success | | 


Wayne added that he did not "mean to be totally on the defensive for 
this season," but wanted to put afoot one or two desultory expeditions 
of militia in order to draw the “Attention of the savages to another 
quarter "Whilst we make the greatest effort to throw magazines of for= 
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age Provision & other Stores into Fort Jeffersom and perhaps to es- 
tablish a post twenty miles in front of it «. « »” No such desul tory 
expedition was sent, though, just a little over a year later, Wayne was 
able to realize part of his ambition when he erected Fort Recovery on 
the site of "St. Clairts field of Battle." w AD 

Upon receipt, Knox transmitted Wayne's ideas concerning the 
"active campaign” to Washington. The President, after due consideration, 
agreed for the most part with the suggestions of fhe commander=in-chief. 
His only criticism was that there should be no further multiplication 
of posts. Insofar as magazines of provision were concerned, he 
suppor ted the idea of by tigi 9 up sufficient deposits as quickly and 
as economically as possible. In the meantime, Washington recommended 
that the troops be disciplined and trained. If if should later seem 
advisable to pursue a winter campaign, the troops could then move to 
Fort Washington. He did suggest that it might be well if one Sub 
Legion were placed at Fort Washington under Wilkinson, another at 
Marietta under Putnam, and the rest remain at Pittsburgh under Wayne. 
However, this idea was not to be construed as an order, but was left 
up to the commander -in-chief and Knox fo determine.©! They determined 
against such a disposition of the army and the winter was spent traine 
ing the men and depositing supplies at the advanced posts. 

As the spring of 1793 came on, Wayne, no more hopeful of a peace- 
ful solution than he had ever been, found himself constrained to hold 
back his army. With a peace negotiation about to begin, he had been 
instructed not to take any actions which might jeopardize the lives 
or work of the United States commissioners to the Indians. To this he 
reluctantly agreed. e . 

However, beyond keeping his army from advancing beyond Fort Wash= 
ington and foregoing the building of auxiliary posts, Wayne was not 
materially inhibited. Therefore, he began to set in motion operafions 
preliminary to his descent down the Ohio to Fort Washington. From 
there, the plan, as already agreed upon, (itcse to conquer the Indians, 
to erect a strong post at the Miami Villages, and to gain control of 
the Neumee) would be followed should the péace commission of 1793 
fail. . : .* ; 

By the fifth. of April, O'Hara had collected the necessary boats 

to transport the army’of nearly 2,000 men. The county lieutenants had 
been given their instr uchtans, And all that was awaited was Knox's 
approval to start the descent. On thé 27th wayne got the necessary 
order from the Secretary. The following day a General Order contained 
detailed instructions. concerning the embarkation and conduct fo. be- 
expected of the troops during the course of the voyage, and, after 

a day's delay, the boats, loaded with troops and.their supplies, - 
pushed away from the high banks at Legion Ville. 

The first nhase of the Legion's operation was over; the second 
had but begun. Whether Wayne realized if or not, during this first 
year, he had solved most of his major problems. As a matter of fact, 
one may say with little chance’ of dispute that the victory at Falien 
Timbers was won on the training grounds at Pittsburgh and Legion Ville, 
on the supply boats which had plied the Ohio. Wayne was, perhaps, no 
Roman Caesar, but his accomplishments: in this initial year attest To 
his stature, ability, and'capacity. He had recruited, trained, dis- 
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ciplined, and supplied an army under the most adverse conditions, He 
had established patterns of behavior and operation which would in the 
future sustain his army. He had assumed responsibitities personally 
which were not his when his subordinates, and sometimes his superiors, 
had not performed their duties properly. He had acted with equal 
vigor and capacity the roles of general, diplomat, contractor, and 
politician in achieving his ends. There were many both inside and out 
of the Legicn who had been and would be critical of his high-handed 
tactics, his stubborn resolve to get a job done, and his martinet-like 
attitude toward his army. There were those who had and would curse 
and condemn him. But the fact remains that for the first time in 
United States history, certainly the first time since the Revolution, 
there was in the field a disciplined, trained, and effective army. 
While its conception might have been in law, its shaping had been in 
the hands of a military perfectionist. ' 

This first year the lines had been learned, the stage movements 
‘perfected, and the props collected. Thus, as the boats moved away 
from the shore that day In late April, it was as if the curtain for 
the first act was rung up and the actors were on the stage for their 
opening night performance. Co rer 
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1. Lieutenant Massie’s bastion. 11. Rear gateway. 
2. Lieutenant Pope’s bastion 12. Front gateway. 
3. Captain Porter’s bastion. 13 and 14, Third sub-legion. 
4, Captain Ford’s bastion. 15 and 16, First sub-legion. 
5. Head-quarters, 17 and 18. Second sub-legion. 
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8. First troop of dragoons, guards. 
9. Fourth troop of dragoons. 29. Advance guard. 


10, Third troop of dragoons, 30. Rear guard. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
FROM HOBSON'S CHOICE TO GREENE VILLE 


The Legion arrived on the outskirts of the village of Cincinnati, +. 
near Fort Washington, on Mary 5, 179%, “after a passage of Six days 
without a single accident.” Wayne established his camp at the con- 
fluence of Mill Creek and the Ohio River, a place he called "Hobson's 
Choice," far enough removed from the demoralizing influences of 
Cincinnati to protect his troops.* He: did not expect to keep the army 
here for any length of time and regarded this encamoment only as a 
necessary preliminary to the campaign in the field. While waiting to 
‘hear the results of the peace commission of 1793, he kept up his tratn= 
ing and supply operations, confident that peace would not be the out- 
come of the council and equally sure that the "active campaign” would 
be mounted in a very short time. 

Meanwhile, the Philadelphia government had accepted the Indians! 
invitation to treat for peace. In this pursuit, Benjamin Lincoln, 
Beverley Randolph, and Timothy Pickering were appointed as the American 
commissioners and set out: for the council at the end of April, 1792. 
They had been specifically instructed by Henry Knox to (a) attempt a 
peaceful settlement of differences, (b) use the provisions of the 
Treaty of Fort Harmar (1789) as a basis for a new treaty, (c) see 
that. all of the major nations and tribes agreed to the ferms of the 
treaty to be made, (d) be assured of a fair and full exchange of 
prisoners, and (e) secure other provisions of a minor nature. Because 
of the Indianst respect for them, the Society of Friends sent re- 
presentatives with the_peace commissioners. John Heckewelder also 
accompanied the party. 

The Treaty of Fort Harmar with the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, 
Chippawas, Pottawatimies, and Sacs formed a foundation for peaceful 
negotiations between the. Indians and Americans, In great part, though, 
it was a one-sided affair. The Indians, among other things, agreed 
to a boundary line which was, in most respects, similar to that which 
Wayne achieved in the Treaty of Greene Ville (1795): 

Beginning at the mouth of the Cayahoga river 

and running thence up Said river to: the Portage 

between that and the Tuscarora Branch of Muskingum, 

then down the said Branch to the Forks at the Cross- 

ing place above Fort Lawrence [Laurens], Thence 

Westerly to the Portage on that Branch of the big 

Miamis River which runs into the Ohio at the Mouth 

of which Branch the Fort stood which was taken by the 

french in the Year of our Lord.one thousand Seven 

hundred and fifty two, Then along the Said portage to 

the great Miami or Omie River and down the South East 

Side of the same to its mouth thence along the South 

Shore of Lake Erie to the Mouth of Cayahoga where it 

>egGaNne 
The lands east, south, and west were to be ceded to the United States.4 

From the very beginning of their mission, the peace commissioners 
were hampered, hindered, and hoodwinked. Once in Canada, the British 
treated them politely and courteously, but denied them immediate entre 
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to the Indians gathered at the Maumee Rapids. The key figure in the 
delaying tactics was Calonel Alexander McKee. The meeting with the 
Indians was scheduled to take place on the first of June, but the 
commissioners stayed at Niagara. The Indians, they were informed, 
were not yet assembled. Here the peace-makers waited, received 
deputations of Indians, the polite assurances of Colonel Simcoe, and 
more delays. The seventh of July, an Indian deputation informed them 
that the Indians had not assembled because of a threatened war with 
General Wayne. The commissioners, in turn, assured the Indians that 
the commander-in-chief had no instructions to open hostilities; that, 
on the contrary, he had been told to remain neutral. Captain Joseph 
Brant, of the Six Nations and spokesman for some of the Indians, 
replied that he was favorable to a meeting with the commissioners and 
would see that such came fo pass. 

On July 40th, the Indians sent another body of messengers to 
the commissioners. Simon Girty was the interpreter. This time they 
demanded the Ohio River as a boundary and foundation for lasting 
peace. The American envoys replied the following day, demanding a 
meeting with the Indian nations in full council "without delay.” 
They asked that the provisions of the Treaty of Fort Harmar be 
agreed upon and chided the Indians for their insistence on fhe 
Ohio River boundary. The commissioners pointed out, as had St. Clair 
earlier, that the Indians, by allying themselves with the British 
in the Revolutionary War, had lost title to their lands at the peace 
treaty of 1783. The meeting broke up on August Isf. 

By the |3th, the peace commissioners were so tried in patience 
that they demanded an answer from the Indians as to whether they 
would treat. Likewise a note was sent the following day to McKee, 
asking for his cooperation. On the l6th, runners arrived at the 
commissionerst headquarters at the mouth of the Detroit River. 

The United States envoys concluded their work by addressing the 
Indians as follows: 
Brothers: [Aug. 16, 1793] We came hither with the 

most sincere desire to make a peace that would be bene-= 

ficial to the Indians, as well as to the United States; 

and, had such a peace heen accomplished, we felt a con- 

fidence, that the justice and humanity of the United 

States, according to their present views of Indian 

affairs, would not only have continued, but extended 

their beneficence to the Indian nations, and, so far as 

it depended on them, have rendered the peace as lasting 

as the hills; and we should have been extremely happy 

in laying the foundation of so much good. 

We have now only to return home,and report our pro- 
ceedings to the President of the United States. We shal | 

sail with the first fair wind for fort Erie. 

Wayne was not ignorant of the proceedings of the Indian council. 
As a matter of fact, he more than likely had better and more nearly 
complete information than the commissioners. When the council cone 
vened, the commander-in=chiefts own agent, William Wells, was on hand 
to listen and report the results. of the round of-.tndian conferences. 
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Wells was-an excellent choice for this task.. Even though stil] 
young in years, his experience with the Indians was broad and thorough. 
When only fourteen, he'had been captured by the savages and adopted 
as one of their own, receiving the, name of. "Black Snake”. in the 
bargain.© As a ward of: the Miami tribe, he had taken Little Turtle's 
daughter for his wife°and had planned to live out his years among the 
red men. However, when the Indian Wars came on.and following Wayne's 
“arrival*’on the front ier (he had fought against the United States 
‘in the Harmar and St. Clair camraigns), he. left his friends and 
returned to his white brethren, It is said that Little Turtle himself 
bade him farewell on the banks. of: the Maumee. Joining Wayne's Legion, 
he became: one _of its chief spies, later receiving a. captain's rank 
for his work. 

From what one, can gather, Wells was completely at home among 
the indians and, even following his return to the whites, was accepted 
in the Indian edundt | s He spoke their languages fluently and even 
had the appearance of an Indian. In spite of his addiction to the 
bottle, he was fearless, staid,and dependable when on a scouting 

misston, !0 | 

/ On the night of the fifteenth of September, 1793, Wells had 
returned from the Indian council which sunposediy nee been called 
to. talk peace with the United States commissioners,'' On the |6th, 
he personally reported to Wayne, 

Welts said that, via Fort Jefferson, where he had picked up 
supplies and fresh honses, he had gone up the Auglaize to the Maumee 
and down that stream to Roche de Boeuf where the Indian counci| 
was being held. In his introductory remarks, the was earefur to. 
mention the swamps,.woods, dense thickets, and broad, muddy streams 
over which he had passed in route. Finally, on the tenth of July, 
he arrived at the council site where about fourteen hundred [Indians 
had already gathered. This fact alone undoubtedly impressed Wayne 
as the council was certainly composed of the entire Indian confederacy. 
_.a;} Wells went on to relate that the Indians met daily in great 

council, and, at the end of the month, sent a delegation to the 
comm! ssioners with the council's refusal to talk peace without 

first winning an agreement to establish a boundary at the Ohio 
River. Some of -the warriors even wanted to demand payment for the 
.lands in Kentucky, Of course, this was refused by the commissioners. 
The British, Wells noted, were Johnny-on-the-spot throughout 
_ the whole affair. Simcoe sent his’ own representatives, but it was 
McKee who met in private council, night after night, persuading 
and cajoling the Indians into resistance against the American 
demands. He promised them protection and even went so far as to 
state that, in case of war, he would supply them with arms,ammunition, 
and provisions. I{t was he who told them not to make peace on any 
other terms than the Ohio River boundary and who, on three different 
occasions, had persuaded ther to favor war When they had decided for 
peace. 

When the council finally broke up, Wells reported that some 
tribes were for peace, but that the Shawnees, Delawares, Wyandots, 
and southern Indians carried the main. body of Indians ie favor Of Ware 
The operational plan was.a fairly simple one. The indians were to 
attack and extirpate Wayne's army while the southern Indians were 
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to ravage the frontier during the fall and winter. McKee was 
jubilant over this decision and gave the Indians provisions with 
promises of more to come. In all, Wells felt that about sixteen 
hundred warriors would take part. 

The conclusion of Wellst report summarized the condition of 
the terrain over which the army would pass, the plans of the Indians 
to ambush convoys, the decision to re-assemble in twenty-five days fo 
discuss further operations, and the actions of the Spanish to arouse 
the Creeks and Chickasaws to fight against the United States. He was 
convinced that all of the tribes, with the exception of the Wabash, 

Ll linois, and Kickapoo, vould go to war. 

Insofar as Wayne was concerned, the information only confirmed 
his own earlier opinion that the Indians would bow only to armed force, 
and that peaceful settlement was impossible. However, the specific 
knowledge he had gained from Wellst report, enabled him to strengthen 
his precautionary and defensive measures. L 

The report also corroborated the theory that the British were 
determined, as a matter of policy, to hold the Northwest and its fur 
trade either as an outright possession or as an Indian buffer state. 

Before Wellst return, Wayne had already received word Eon the 
commissioners of the failure of the proposed negotiations. 

Immediately he renewed his plans for a full-scale offensive. Eariier 
he had been compelled to halt his forward movement of supplies; the 
commissioners had written to Knox, complaining about Wayne's warlike 
actions and their effect upon the Indians. Knox, thus formally, 

had Rez ica loss the Legionary commander from any further action of 

that nature.!© This move, which Wayne would not soon forget, had 
materially damaged his plans of operation. But now the decision had 
been made. The Indians had declared for war and the commander-in-chief 
gladly abandoned his enforced inaction. The wilderness campaign began. 

Wayne doubtless had foreseen the outcome of the recent Indian 
council even before Wells return and the message from the commiss~ 
joners. He realized, probably because of the delays which that 
council had forced upon the commissioners, that it was not going to 
result in peace and he prepared for a power contest. 

In spite of the general's drilling and training, the Legion needed 
supplementary troops. The President had given him the power to call 
out state militia organizaticns, if such were found to be necessary. 
Because of the growing seriousness of the Indian situation, Wayne wrote 
to Major General Charles Scott, commander of the Kentucky Mounted 
Volunteers, requesting the support of his force.!7 immediately 
Scott began to gather his troops and, in a letter to Wayne dated 
September |6th, he wrote: "{ am not even now sufficiently informed 
how forward the Volunteers may be on the south side of Kentucky, but 
hourly expect to hear ... the Brigade on the North Side fs to 
rendezvous to George town on the 20th Inst. -- have flattering hopes 
they will be compleated." 18 

While Scott's report was certainly not wholly promising, it gave 
assurance that he was doing everything in his power to collect his 
men. Harvest season was coming on and it was difficult to obtain the 
services of these citizen soldiers. 
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However , the outcome of the projected Wayne campaign was of 
tremendous significance to the Kentuckians. In the past their towns 
and villages had often experienced the plundering raids of the 
indians and the loss of the territory north of the river Ohio poised 
a great threat to the existence of the state itself. ; 

However, in spite of Scottts "hopes" and of the benefits which 
promised to accrue from a successful campaign, the mustering of the © 
Kentucky militia proved to be a disagreeably difficult and unsatis- — 
factory task. So difficult, in fact, that Governor Isaac Shelby 
of Kentucky proposed a drafting of the militiamen. scott aiso 
admitted the recruiting had been poor, but went on to note that 20 
Shelby's threatened draft’ had had its effect “in some quarters." 

‘Wayne was not impressed by the energies exerted in Kentucky 
and looked upon the paucity of effective results with some disgust. 
Again ‘and again he tried to impress upon both Scott and Shelby the 
seriousness of the impending Indian war; that it was not a localized 
action, but concerned with a gereral confederacy of savages intent 
upon gaining hold of the whole frontier: ", . . it wilt’ inevitably 
spread along the frontiers of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, the cael 
W of the Ohio, north and South Carolina and Georgia included.” 

To Shelby’ he wrote reminding him of the 

act of Congress pssed the 2d of May 1792 ... .'That 

whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be in. 

emminent danger of invasion from any foreign nation or 

Indian tribe, it shall be Lawful for the President of 

the United States to call forth such number of the 

Militia of the State or States most convenient to the 

place of danger or scene of Action as he may judge necess- 

ary to repel such: invasions, & to issue his Orders for 

that purpose &c.* which powers the President of the 

United States has vested in mef* 

Meanwhile, Wayne prepared to’ move his own army northward from 
Hobson's Choices, He sent orders to garrison commanders to redouble 
their vigilance, 23 assigned officers to their proper ranks and 
stations,c4 and collected supplies of al} descriptions. Scott was 
informed of the intended move and IS ge to join the Legion at 


Fort Jefferson:on the first of October.©2° Already Wayne: had re- 


ceived news of Indians scouting in the vicinity ‘Of the: advanced’ 


- posts. 26 Not a minute could be lost in moving the army to the 


"head of the line," 
The first section of the general ohder of September twenty-second 
gives some indication of how thoroughly the human resources were used: 
The whole of the Sick & invalids of the Legion 
are to be inspected tomorrow morning at 10. OClock 
by Sub Legions at which the Sub Legionary Surgeons . 
will attend the [and?] particularly note & class the 
non-commissioned officers & privates Sub Eeaitarery -- 
in the following order VIZ =~ 
Ist. Those who may be able to move with the 
Legion to Fort Jefferson by easy marches. 
2nd. Those who may reach as far as Fort St. Clair. 
3rd. Those who may reach as far as F, Hamilton. 
lith. All those who are too sick & infirm to march 
from this place. 
ipl 


Stmi larly, other posts were inspected and reported. It was essential 
that every able-bodied man serve in the active campaign. The sick could 
take care of the garrisonse 

At the moment, the problem of the sick was a great one. Supply 
difficulties, of course, hindered the advance of the Legion, but sicke 
ness also took a heavy toll of the time. Posts all along the line 
were suffering from "the ague and intermittani fevers." Wilkinson, 
from Fort Hamilton, reported that "the Garrison will not be able to 
march two Companies, the sick list last Evening [Sept. 26, 1793] was 
upwards of ninety."©8 Wayne himself had not been by-passed and 
acknowledged: "| have been very unwell for some day past -- with a 
complaint that has pervaded the Line .. .« "e9 By the first of Octob- 
er, he decided to delay his move no longer: "The same complaint i.e. 
the Influenza yet prevails here but | wil! advance notwithstanding -- 
nor do | mean to leave any other Garrisons at this or any of the Ad- 
vanced posts for the present except invalids and those who are too sick 
or unable to march... ."20 

Finally, just as the feder ad army was about to move out of Hob- 
son's Choice, the first detachment of Kentucky Mounted Volunteers 
arrived north of the Ohio on the second of October. They weGs supplied, 3| 
and, on the fifth, Wayne wrote to Knox, revealing his plans. On the 
following day march orders were given and, on the morning of October 
7th, the Hobson's Choice camp was evacuated.22 

The moving of an army is never a simple task. {If the men have 
been sick, the problem is further magnified. However, in these times, 
the commander-in-chief not only had to think of his men, but also had 
to provide for the care and safety of the families and women who 
accompanied the troops. On the whole, they dared not accompany the 
federal force on an active campaign. Therefore, Wayne ordered women 
with families to stay at Fort Washington. Others, without children, 
he said, could wash and care for the sick at the garrisons, rations to 
be allowed for such services, Mrs. Wilkinson, who had been living 
at Fort Hamilton, was requested to return to Cincinnati and to take 
up residence in the post there.2) 

As the Legion moved out of Hobson's Choice on that brisk morning 
of October 7th, the men marched in battle formation: dragoons and rifle- 
men on all flanks, the infantry marching in double columns, the artill- 
ery in the center. Baggage was comparatively light, as supplies for 
the army already had been deposited at the forward posts. The indivi- 
dual soldier carried only his own few personal belongings and rations 
for only a day or two. As the last man marched through the gate,Hob- 
son's Choice officially ceased to exist. Soon the grass grew over the 
old camnfire sites, and the weatherings of nature erased forever the 
remains of uitiay 7 sida once been the summer camp of the Legion of the 
United States, 

The march from Hobson's Choice to Fort Hamilton took nearly two 
days to make. Here, actually, the campaign of 179% began. On the 
ninth, permanent assignments of command were made. Wilkinson was to 
command the right wing of the Legion and Posey the left.2! The right 
wing was to consist of the First and Fourth Sub Legions, and the left 
wing was composed of the Second and Third. Each sub leglionary quarter- 
master was civen the task of selecting the ground upon which his own 
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sub legion was to encamp at the end of each day28 and -Ma jor Burbeck, 2? 
the chief artillery officer, was-to trace out the artillery positions 
and be responsible for the placement of the guns about the entire camp. 
Each camp had to be securely fortified each night by a breastwerk, a 
precaution highly desirable fal eee the results of the laxity of 
St. Clairts defensive measures, 0 
As with everything else, Waynets plan for the daily encampment of 
the Legion was exact to the minutest detail. Four redoubts were to be 
thrown up three hundred yards from the extreme angle of the camp by the 
‘picket guards [sic picquet]. The light infantry and riflemen were to 
protect’ the flanks, while the center section was to be occupied by the 
‘supply wagons of the quartermaster and contractors, the artillery park, 
and the hospital department. .An advance and rear guard were placed 
“several hundred: yards beyond the main encampment on the center axis 4! 
While this plan of encampment is perhaps sketchy, Benjamin Van 
“Cleve, 4¢ a smal! supplier of the army, made a diagram of the encamp- 
ment in which are shown the relative positions of each unit of the 
Legion. It is immediately evident from this drawing how secure the 
camp must have been. Actually the encampment was little different from 
the order of march, and, to all intents and purposes, when the army 
halted for the day (usually about mid-afternoon to assure it enough 
time to throw up ‘temporary fortifications in daylight), the various 
units encamped in-the same relative positions in which they had marched 
* during the day 4 : 
‘ * At ten on the morning of the ninth, the Legion again took up its 
march. Wilkinson, for the time being, was left behind, his command 
probably me wae eda former commander of Post Vincennes, John 
Francis Hamtramck. The movement of the army was. slow and tedious. 
‘Above Fort Hamilton, the road was rutted and, at times, almost impass- 
able, in spite of the fact that Wilkinson had done some relocation of 
the route. Large stones and the unsettled terrain broke wheels on the 
wagons, and, overloaded, the tired teams of ha ses and oxen, dragging the 
heavy carts, fell behind the rest of the convoy. At three. in the after- 
noon, the march was halted at the Seven Mile Spring. As autumn was 
coming on, the daylight hours were becoming shorter and. it was found 
He gh to stop early in order to provide the adequate protective 
works .49 ¥ orf 
’ That evening, following the encampment, Wayne. called together his 
staff to discuss the problems of further movement of the troops. On 
the whole, the march ‘had gone fairly wells Only a few difficulties 
-and breaches of discipline needed correction. One of these was fhe 
promiscuous firing of the men at wild game in the woods through which 
they passed. It was a great temptation to these men-to take a shot at 
a wild turkey or frightened rabbit. On the other hand, when these 
shots rang out, they gave false alarms to the rest of the troops. Orders 
were given, then, prohibiting the shooting within earshot of the troopse 
Another decision made at this meeting was to speed up the march of the 
army. It was hoped that the entire force would reach Fort Jefferson 
~in the course of’ four days. Therefore, the following-morning, the ad- 
vance began just an hour after daylight’ rather than in mid-morning as 
had been the previous procedure. As before, slow-moving and damaged 
vehicles were not to slow down the march. So well, in fact, was the 
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movement made that on the thirteenth, the Legion reached what came to 
be known as Greene Ville, a place Bp Rect en by Wayne's PEP US a few 
miles in advance of Fort Jefferson. 

When the army took up its march, the land was aglow with the 
autumn colors. The hills had changed from the deep green of summer 
to the variagatea hues of early autumn. Around Fort Hamilton, fhe 
"rough land" was covered with sugar maples, dogwood, unperbrush, and 
black walnuts, already shedding their autumnal harvest. North of 
Hamilton, the thick woods of the Mill Creek region thinned out. Here 
were the large-leafed buckeye and shimmering white oaks, 8 Near Fort 
St. Clair were swamps, their surfaces covered with the falbing leaves 
and reflecting the harvest of color from their black depths. shea 
farther northward, the hills flattened out and the forests disappeared. 
In their place were the wide prairies, dotted only here and there with 
stands of beech and oak.29 Hills were more rounded. eheauns Wayne's 
camp at Greene Ville, the streams abounded in fishes. 

As the army pushed northward, and the land levelled ouf, the streams 
became more clear to the eye, though the soldiers called them "muddy." 
Actually, what the frontiersman meant by muddy was a river or creek 
with much debris in its bed. Slow-moving streams accumulated this 
muck, while the turbid rivers which flowed out of the hills had clean 
bottoms and purer drinking water. 

Of the trees mentioned by the soldiers, the present-day reader wil | 
recognize most of those listed. Once in a while, a "span oak" is noted 
which would make positive identification scarcely possible, but doubt 
less described the physical features of a particular kInd of oak tree. 

Wild game was abundant fn the woods, tempting the men who cut 
their way through the underbrush. Buffalo, deer, bear, and foxes 
roamed in the forests and prairies. ‘iundreds of geese and pigeons 
rose out of the thickets. roused fron their peaceful contemplations 
by the coming of man, Squirrels chartered at the passersby from the 
tree-tops and, in the s*iveams, buffalo, perch, catfish, eels, and pike 
struck at the home-made !7oks of the fishermen. Natural arbors of 
grapes hung lusciously, waiting to be picked. Succulent plums, apples, 
and pawpaws slaked the thirst and soothed the appetites of the thirsty 
and tired marchers.2> Medicinal herbs grew in the fields, waiting to 
be picked and put into a healing potion for the ailing soldiery. 

On the other hand, swampy areas were breeding places for disease 
and the thick forests, which looked like an artist's palette after the 
first frosts of fall, became hiding places for Indians when clothed in 
their summer foliage. The hills, covered with heavy underbrush, among- 
st which the healing herbs grew, presented difficulties for travel. 
Rutted roads, loose gravel and large stones not only damaged the army 
wagons but wore out the shoes of the men, 

Yet, in the freshness of the autumn air, the scent of burning wood 
fires, and leavening dampness of the breezes which wafted their way 
across the camp at Greene Ville, together with the high sense of un= 
known adventure, gave courage to the troops and a new vitality to the 
army e 

Still, this vitality was short-lived. The campaign which Wayne had 
begun so gloriously and with such high hopes came to an abrupt halt on 
the banks of the "south west branch of the Miami" on the thirteenth of 
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October, 1793. Yet, in spite of the fact that ‘there Sages to have 
been a compfete breakdown in his original plans for. a “Lightning-like 
stroke against the hostile Indians gathered in the Naumes Valley, he 
congratulated his troops: 

. The Commander in Chief takes this Opportunity of 

returning his most greatful thanks to Brigadier Genera | 

Posey & to the Officers of the Legion in General, for 

the ready cheerfulness with which they have a ec ueed 

every Order, & for the worthy example they have. uniformly: 

shewn upon every Occasion during the rapid advance of the 

Army to this place,, which afford{s] a pleasant presage 

of future success. 24 1 . 

The words might have been hopeful. Certainly they were: a- gallant 
effort to save face at a time when the "commander~in-chief" himself 
must have known that another year had gone by without successful issue 
against the enemy. : 

Primarily, the advance was stopped because of a lack of proper: 
transportation and supply for the Legion. Perhaps Wayne had been pre- 
sumptuous to start off on such a great venture without knowing exactly 
what the position of the contractors was, but he had: given his orders 
and had received their assurances that they could perform their job 
‘and, at the time he prepared to leave Hobson's Choice, there was small 

indication that they would fail him. 2? 

In spite of the fact that he was immediately made aware of the 
“deficiency of provision at the "head of the line,” he still tried to 
“keep up his courage and his aspirations. The Kentucky Volunteers 
‘had already crossed the Ohio and some were as far as Fort Hamilton. 
Within 2 few days, he would have the militia force for which he had 
asked. Therefore; in a hope which he himself probably thought was 
vain, he wrote to tie contractors on the fourteenth, requesting a 
schedule of provisions to be supplied for the remainder of the year 
1793. In this letter, he asked for a total of four thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five daily issues, plus two hundred and seventy thousand to 
be delivered at the Miami Villages at the confluence of the St. Mary's 

and St. Joseph's rivers by the thirty-first of December.? 

. At this late date, there is reason to doubt that, even if supplies 
could be ‘delivered in. the. time allotted, Wayne planned to start an off- 
ensive operation. 
? However, the commander-in-chief was not long deceived either ne 
himself or the contractors. The second day after the dispatch of his 
request for supplies, he received a reply which he promptly and hofly 
answered: 

It is with concern & astonishment, | find by your 

letter of the I5th Instant, that you have not: complied 

with my repeated demands both in writing. & verbally. in 

making the deposit of 250,000 Complete rations at Fort 

Jefferson & that your means of transport at this time 

is far inadequate to the supplies of the Legion even at. 

this place... Ff 

Wayne spared no punches. Not only was an advance into the Indian 
country impossible under the existing conditions, but he clearly re- 
vealed that unless something was immediately done, he would not be able 
to maintain his present position, 
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It is probably this latter consideration which irked the general 

most. While he might have been dubious about carrying.out his plan for 

a "blitzkrieg" into the Maumee Valley due to the lateness of the season 
- the lack of the ability of the contractors to carry supplies to 
such a distant point, he certainly had not anticipated a retreat from 
Greene Ville. Wayne coulc well expend his energies in hotly denouncing 
Elliot and Williams, but he had no dujire to see himself become the 
butt of their indigence ard unpreparediiess. . 

There is no record of whether the contractors directly answered 
Waynets vitriolic note of the sixteeni', but a letter from James O'Hara, 
the quartermaster genera!, arrived the following day with the infor- 
mation that the contractors could not comply with the general's demand 
and, as OtHara wrote: "do not conceive themselves justifiable in under+ 
taking it."599 

Meanwhite, Wayne had organized 
transport service and had arranged 
for grain at, Fort Hamilton, which wa 
of the army «© 

Without suppl tes sufficient for the advance of the army and with 
the chance that the Legion might not even be able to hold its position 
forward of Fort Jefferson, Wayne faced some very disagreeable and wry 
facts. 

The main body of the Kentucky militia arrives on the nineteenth of 
October, approximately a thousand strong. However, rather than being 
ready for their reception, Wayne was totally unprepared to take care of 
them. Arriving on horseback, being a mounted infantry unit, they found 
that there was no forage far their horses and natural pastures at this 
time of year provided scarcely enough nitriment to keep the animals 
alive. Yet, within a few days, and with some acts of expediency, en= 
ough PO aaa was obtained to suoply tne basic wants of the entire 
army. 

Wayne "arranged" th: .7ficers o% the Kentucky Mounted Volunteers 
and then debated what to ‘> with rhom. Finally, somewhat in desper- 
ation, he called a meeting of his staff, together with the chief mili- 
tia officers, to work our a se Nie te Straightforwardly he told 
them of the condition of “he army, o- vne intentions of the Indians as 
a result of their councils during the preceding summer, and of the size 
of the force on hand prepared to mak. an assault. Most important, he 
revealed to them the depicrable sete of transport and provision. 

Having told them the facts, he d socted the following questions 
to them for their thoughtful considerai ions 

ist Under the nvesent existina circumstances will 

the safety & protection of the wustern frontiers, the 

reputation of the Arms of the Uritcd States, & the honor 

dignity & interest of the Nation be enhanced by a forward 

move of this Army. 

2nd Will our present force, state of provisions, & 

means of transport, justify the advance of the Legion to 

a@ position at or near the field of Action of the hth of 

November 1791. 

-3rd In what mode manner or enterprise ahaa the 
mounted volunteers be employed? 


:S cavalry for both escort and 
or the construction of storage bins 
3 to become one of the major depots 


ha 
f 
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Wayne did not demand an immediate reply from his officers, but ask- 
ed that they individually answer these questions in writing as soon as 
they had pondered them fully. He also mentioned, in cennection with 
the third question, that fhe governor of Kentucky, Isaac Shelby, had 
urged him to employ the volunteers in a "desultory expedition against 
the Indian Village of Au Glaize... "65 

To the first and second questions, Scott, Todd, and Barbee, all 
of the militia, replied that they did not feel qualified to answer as 
they were ignorant of the total picture. Likewise, all three noted 
that their force, which Scott placed at about nine hundred effectives, 
would not be sufficient to Shep Ke against the villages on the Au Glaize 
as suggested by the governor. Todd, the newest of the militia gen= 
erals, was the most explicit: 

And as to the third, | must observe that there does 

not: appear to me to be the smallest probability of succeed- 

ing in an enterprise against the Au Glaize with the Volunteers 

alone. In the first place our numbers are insufficient, for 

our total amount are little more than two third{s] of what was 

called for from Kentucky and then reduced one tenth at this 

time from various causes not fit for duty. For such a handful 

of Troops to oppose the whole force of an Enemy (accustomed fo 

success) to which the Legion was not thought competent without 

the aid of a greater number of Volunteers than are here collect- 

ed appears to me quite Chimerical -= | conceive myself fully 

justified when | say 'the whole force of the Enemy! because 

it is past doubts that the Enemy are assembled to oppose the 

first that shall advance and their Vigilance we cannot expect 

to evade ,© 

‘What Wayne's react ion to Todd's frankness was, one can only surmise, 
but there is no doubt but that Todd's reasoning was certainly justified 
by the circumstances. 

Wayne's own officers, Posey and wilkinson, both agreed that the 
first two questions relative to a move of the Legion should be answer-~ 
ed in the negative. Likewise, they could not answer the third posi- 
tively. Posey specifically recommended that "a Stand should be made 
at this place; in order that... the necessary supplies .. . may be 
brought for..ard, & a Reinforcement of Officers obtained. . . 68 

Upon receipt: of these answers, blunt as they were, Wayne decided 
his course of action. He had no alternative. Had he proceeded to 
attack the enemy and failed, he would have lacked the support of his 
staff. What they said was true, only too true, and he dared not furn 
his back upon the facts. Therefore, he decided, first, as to his own 
army, that he would keep it in its present location for the winter, 
hoping during that time to obtain sufficient supplies and men for a 
campaign in the late winter or early spring of the following year. As 
to the disposition of the Kentucky Volunteers, he wrote to General 
Scott on the second of November, outlining to him an expedition against 
the hunting camps of the Delawares situated on the headwaters of the 
White River. This would be on their way back to Kentucky, would be 
within the realm of orobability for their force to accomplish, and would 
perhaps materially aid them personally in keeping the Indians out of 
their state. William Wells was appointed as the militiats guide. The 
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march was to begin the following day, to terminate at Fort Washington 
where they would be mustered out of the federal service. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the third of November , the Mount- 
ed Volunteers moved from their camp, near the federal army back to Fort 
Jefferson to draw the necessary supplies for their expedition. This 
movement was not an orderly one. The militiamen were disgruntled at 
having been called out during the harvest season on a "wild goose 
chase" and, on the evening of the third, they began to mutiny. In 
spite of some attempts at disciplinary action, the militia marched out 
of Fort Jefferson the following day in considerable chaos and minus a 
great many of its men. Just how many, Wayne revealed in a letter fo 
Governor St. Clair on the seventh: 

There has been a considerable dereliction of the Mounted 

Volunteers from General Scotts Command upon being order'd 

upon a desultory expedition against a smal! town of Delawares 

& a few hunting Camps .. . upon the head waters of White 

river . .. on the lth Instant his Command consisted of 989 

Officer[s] included & on the 5th ie the day on which he marched 

he was reduced to 88 total he is however very superior to 

any thing he will have to contend with... there can be no 

doubt of Success unless a second dereliction takes place which 

is not improbable. /0 

Undoubtedly Wayne's estimation of the militia was not a high one, 
though he had a great regard for General Scott. There was no "second 
dereliction" and the volunteers were "superior" to anything they found, 
which, if we can believe one journalist, was one stray [ndian who 
easily made his escape. 

The failure of a campaign in the autumn of 1793 was a great dis- 
appointment. For months the army had been trained, had been. disciplin- 
ed, and had had its morale raised to a fever pitch. Now there was only 
an anti-climax without a preceding climax. Removed miles from his base 
at Fort Washington, with sporadic raids upon supply lines by Indians, 
and with little hope for soon making an end to the Indian incursions, 
His Excellency, the Commander-in=-Chief, Major General Anthony Waynes 
reluctantly submitted to his fate. 

> As.if past events were not convincing enough of his shortcomings 
at:this juncture, on the seventeenth of October, a supply convoy had 
been attacked just north of Fort St. Clair and overwhelmed by an Indian 
band in which skirmish two of -his most promising young officers had 
been killed: Lieutenant Lowrey and Ensign Boyd. / On the eighteenth, 
another raid took place upon White's Station near Fort Hamilton and a 
detachment-of soldiers had to. be sent there to protect it until it could 
be manned by pioneer militia.73 Some of the supply escorts disintegrat- 
ed on their way northward because of poor discipline and strong drink, 
‘Officers were court-martialled for intoxication, and soldiers fled 
their commanders in. panic when attacked by smali groups of savages. | 
Men and officers in the camp quarreled among themselves, and some so 
strongly that they had to be arrested. / Indeed, the picture was a 
dreary one. 

With the volunteers gone and his plans at least Poieaantecttetibh 
shelved, Wayne and the mpin body of the Legion settled down for the 
winter at Greene Ville./© Details were assigned to regular post duties, 
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fortifications wore built, and huts for the officers and men constructed, 
those of the latter being "Ih feet in the clear, & six to a company." 77 


The 


routine of garrison living was again established and with it Wayne's 


melancholy, despair, and disgust. as is reflected in his letters during 
that winter of 1793-179. ; 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
WINTER IN THE WILDERNESS 


With almost every hope abandoned for a quick and decisive campaign 
northward into the seat of the Indian resistance during the winter of 
1793~179L,, the Legion quickly recouped its gereral penchant for garri- 
son living. . The disappointment of Wayne was shared by most of his 
staff, though few of them gave much comfort to it for very long, 

Winter, then as now, in the "Ohio Country," was damp and cold. 
Therefore,once the decision was made to halt "on the south west branch 
of the Miam!" [Greenville Creek] for the duration of the bad weather, 

a permanent type of shelter was begun. In effect, what came fo be known 
ds Fort Greene Ville was more of a wai ied town than a frontier post. 
Generally rectangular in shape, it had many irregularities. In size alone 
it was, by far, the largest of the frontier fortifications, being some 

six hundred yards iong and three hundrea wide. ! 

Stockading the area was the first order of business and, if Greene 
Ville foitlowed the general tines of construction, the vertical logs of 
which the stockade was built were rrobably some fifteen feet high and 
twelve or so inches in diameter. A banquette of earth was thrown up 
e@round the inside of the wail which was from eighteen inches to two 
feet high. Ucon this soldiers stood in order to fire through loop-= 
holes bored in the upper portion of the walls. 

As early as the eighth of Ncvember, the principal blockhouses were 
finished except for such details as plastering and chinking and the 
erection of chimneys. (Brick for this purpose was transported from 
Fort Jefferson.*) Once the defense works were completed, the interior 
buildings were constructed. A laboratory for the waking of ammunition, 
a powder magazine, an artificer'ts shop, storage buildings and a_hospi-e 
tal rose as well as scores of habitations for men and officerse> By 
the twentieth of Dovenber., the "huts," six to a company, were complet- 
ed and inhabited,” and, on the twenty-first, the statement "this en- 
campment shall in future be known and distinguished as Greene Ville" 
was included in the order of the day./ 

If is interesting to note that Wayne, in planning for the housing 
of the army, followed the time~honored military practice of covering 
his enlisted personne! first. The officers! quarters were not begun 
until after the men of the line were established in their own abodes. 
His own was the iast erected. 

Outer defenses, foo, were built. These consisted of nine block- 
houses placed two hundred and fifty yards without the stockade, each 
of which was assigned as the responsibiiity of a particular unit of 
the army. There were three in front, three in the rear, and one on each 
flank.? 

Settling down in such close quarters and the sudden ending of what 
had promised to be a briliiant campaign almost immediately brought with 
them repercussions which directly affected the discipline, strength, 
and morale of the army and its commander. Among the officers, this 
weakening was particularly evident. Either disillusioned over the 
seeming fiasco of the Legion or seeking an excuse for feaving their 
wilderness abode, they flooded Yayne with tendered resignations or 
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requests for leaves of absence. On January 8, 1794, Wayne reported 

the loss of nineteen officers ‘by death, resignation, or cashler, and 
this was only a beginning. Some of his outstanding officers, among: 
them General Posey, resigned later. 

On-the whole, the general accepted the resignations, but, after the 
first wave of requests for leave, he was careful not fo allow sO many 
to go on furlough as to endanger (too much) the command:-situations 
Either by delaying tactics or by clear rejection of their entreaties, 
he kept the major portion of his officers on duty. He even made field 
appointments to fill some of the existing vacancies. 

The halting of the campaign also allowed for a further out-cropp- 
ing of jealousies and enmities among the official personnel and brought 
Wayne himself into several disagreeable situations. Possibly the most 
grievous of these concerned Captain Edward M. Butter. 

’ Butler was a younger brother of the gallant and heroic General 
Richard Butler who had died on the battlefield of St. Clair's defeat. 
As one peruses. Wayne's papers he cannot doubt but that the captain 
enjoyed a favored position in (the Legion, a fact which rankled many 
of the dther officers, and, if we can judge accurately by the circum- 
stances presented, boosted Butler's own ego far beyond the bounds of 
his ability to perform, !2 

As a pseudo-aide to General Wayne during the fall! and winter of 
1793-1791, (deputy adjutant general), Butler gave orders with which 
some of the other officers, particularly Major Thomas Cushing, failed 
to agree. 3 As much as possible, Wayne tried to shield and protect 
Butler, and, in a fit of anger, placed the plaintiff, Cushing, under 
arrest. Colonel Hamtramck also complained of Butler's conduct, but, 
being an officer of first, rank importance, was only carefully repri- 
manded for his attitude. |! Uy Butler, however, after a reasonable delay 
to care ‘for uN general's pride, was returned to his sub-legionary 
post. 

Whether the captain was actually quilty of assuming alarhonchy, with 
which he was not delegated, as charged, there is little doubt but that 
he carried his favored position with arrogance. This case also points 
up a trait of Wayne which brought him-no small amount of difficulty 
in dealing with his staff -- stubbornness, especial ly when it involved 
the questioning of his judgments of men and tactics. To be on the 
"wrong side" of the commander-in-chief meant almost a virfual exile 


~~ to the individual so involved, if not even more .serious consequences. 


The discontent prevalent among Wayne's officers was not only re- 
‘flected in the wave of resignations and appeals for leaves of absence, 
but, at least in one instance, resulted in the loss of pe men ae ot her 
means: 

On the 22td of February a duel was fought between Ute 

Bradshaw and Lt. Huston. Both were shot through their 

-bodys!. Mr. Bradshaw lived about fifteen or eighteen Bodie 

-- Mr. Huston about thirty six. !5 

That Wayne was losing officer personnel during the winter was only 
one phase of his manpower difficulty. Perhaps as important was the loss 
of effective rank and Fite soldiers through expirations of enlistment 
terms and illness. 

In the former instance, Wayne pled with the federal government to 
increase the pay and other benefits for enlisted personnel. By this 
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means,he hoped to obtain the re-enlistment of men already serving with 
the Legion. As a matter of fact, no small! number of soldiers had ex-= 
pressed a desire to remain in service, provided measures were taken to 
better care for them.! Wayne also emphasized a vigorous recruitment 
program and many of the officers, who were granted leaves of absence, 
were charged also with raising detachments of recruits in their home 
areas while on furlough.!7 

However, no small number of men. ‘were incapacitated for active duty 
by ilimess. While influenza accounted for some involuntary dereliction, 
smallpox raged with. savage fury through the ranks of the Legion. 

Wayne's own method of coping with this epidemic was isolation. At 
Fort: Jefferson and, later, at Fort Hamilton, smallpox cases were se- 
gregated from heal thy men. This orecaution the commander-in-chief 


deemed sufficient -- at least in the beginning. {[noculation against 
the disease at the time was such that often the inoculated men became 
seriously ill. (sometimes even died), and thus unfit for service. With 


‘a daily dwindling effective force, the general wanted to see none of 
his robust soldiers fall prey. to the physician's caution. So adamant 
was he that, upon hearing of inoculation being administered at Fort 
Hamilton, he reprimanded the post commander for. allowing ife 

But Wayne's precaution "to keep it out of the Legion" was not enough. 
So severe, in fact, did the epidemic develop that escorts kept on fhe 
opposite side of. the river when passing Fort. Hamilton, and subsgguent 
reports indicate that Wayne lifted his ban against inoculation. 

However, if smal!pox and lack of. recruits hampered Wayne's program 
and sapped at the army's strength, lack of. pay, small though it might 
have been, undermined morale. Sometimes as. far as a year behind in 
his accounts, the paymaster, Caleb Swan, tried every means at his dis-= 
. posal to expedite the forwarding of. funds from Philadelphia. Red tape 
and the failure of Congress to make adequate appropriations for the 
support of the military establishment thwarted. his gallant, if vain, 
effort. Money came west in small dribbles, and then, in the winter of 
1793-1794, ceased altogether for a while. An apt of yellow 
fever had swept through the capital in October, resulting in a whole- 
sale emigration from the city and the total disruption of governmental 
operations. The picture. which Joseph Howell’, War. Department accountant, 
' ‘transmitted to the paymaster was indeed. a frightening one, and insofar 
as the western army was concerned, meant but one more. delay in the 
efficient administration of that force. 2 While eventually the troops 
received their pay,complaints from both the regular army and the Ken-= 
tucky militiamen rang constantly.in the ears of the commanding general 
and paymaster, contributing neither to their good spirits nor to the 
morale of the troops. 3 

From the very beginning, the encamoment at Greene Ville presented 
a problem of supply. The long road, the fall rains, and dense forests 
and underbrush hindered the escorts and made each trip a dangerous ex- 
pedition with the Indians lurking in the woods. There is some reason 
to believe that Wayne had entertained the idea of a winter campaign 
over the frozen morasses to the north, but developments, particularly 
relating to supply, prohibited such a move. If became, therefore, un- 
necessary to keep his mobile force, the dragoons, at Greene Ville and, 
consequently, they were sent south to Kentucky, under the command of 
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Captain Robert Mic Campbell! (Major William Winston, the commander, had 
not yet put in his appearance), where forage for the animals was more 
plentiful and supplies for the men more easily obtained. There the 
accoutrements were repaired, the horses rested, and pre arations made 
for the campaign when weather and provision warranted. 

Still, with the weight of all of these problems and concerns bear~ 
ing down upon him, the principal care of General Wayne was adequate 
supply of the Legion. There could be no effective campaign against the 
Indians until supplies deposited at forward posts were sufficient for 
the needs of the army and until the means of transport were such as fo 
keep a steady flow of provisions coming from Fort Washington. Consist- 
ently the general had been plagued by the inadequacy and procrastina- 
tions of the contractors and vehement!y he had réprimanded them for 
their seeming lack of responsibility. 

When the situation reached a point where it seemed as though Elliot 
and’Williams would never be able to carry out fully the terms of their 
contract, Wayne had stepped in, and, through his own quartermaster, had 
started the rachinery ee ‘6t thé fuil and sufficient supply of the 
armnye 

However, In spite of the efforts of the commander-in-echief, the 
Legion suffered. Particular distress was prevalent at ocut-of-fhe«way 


‘posts such as Fort Steuben and Fort Knox, which, off the main line of 


‘communication, did not have access to places where supplies existed. 
Commanders of these posts reported men almost naked and the posts them- 
selves falling into disrepair because of the scarcity of necessary 
materials. 

Winter weather did make it mandatory that adequate clothing be 
issued to the troops. Insofar as nossible each soldier was supplied 
with one hat, one coat, one vest, one pair of woolen overalls, two 
pairs of socks, one shirt, one stock and clasp, one pair of shoes, one 
pair of buCkles, and one blanket. That al! were not so fortunate as 
to receive this equipment can be noted in later communiques which re- 
late the clothing needs of various men and units. Even what was 
issued fell far short of being of good quality, particularly the hats 
which literally fell to pieces upon the least exposure to rain. 

One must point out, however, that the problem of supply was not 
one of lack of stores tor the feeding and clothing of the army, buf the 
' transportat ion of those stores from the main depot at Fort Washington. 
Thus the contractors had two duties: (1) of purchasing supplies, and 
(2) of delivering them to posts in the west as directed by the commander- 
in-chief. However, it early became evident that Elliot and Williams 
could not transport the stores. Wayne hoped (and expected) that when 
a new contract was made, the firm of Elliot and Williams would not be 
considered, In this he was mistaken and certainly disappointed. Means 
while, he attempted to "supply the defect" by his own means and order.? 

In spite of Wayne's efforts, the contractors remained dilatory if 
not downright obstructive. Detachments sent to Forts Hamilton and 
Washington were unduly delayed and returned to the head of the line 
with almost no stores. At the beginning of December, the quartermaster 
had offered the contractors two hundred and fifty fully equipped pack 
horses which had been bought for the rurpose of moving the supplies, 
but they had refused to make use of them.30 Even the cattle, some 
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seven hundred of them, which walked.under their own power, arrived in 
such a sickly condition at Fort Greene Ville that they had to be dutch 
ered immediateiy -- a task hindered by the lack of. salt on “hand at that 
post which meant that much of the meat putrified before if could be 
eaten! Thus,. by the end of the year, 1793, and continuing into the 
next year, the contractors failed miserably to perform their duties, 
and, in spite of Wayne's compiaints and Knox's knowle dg. Of, the situa- 
“tion, the contract of Eliljiot and Williams was renewed. Meanwhile, 
Wayne directed his quartermaster department to make such supplemental 
purchases as were necessary ual the situation of the contractors was 
clarified and improved. 

[f the sources of supply and means of re Bar were.a constant 
source’ of. consternation to General Wayne, they did not turn his 
attention from his primary mission: subduing the Indian resistance,. 

Lf conditions. beyond his controi ‘temporarily. halted the advance. of his 
“army, dds did not deter him from masipg progress along fruitful, if 
limited, dines. 

There: is tittle doubt but that the knowledge of the lands. which 
lay north of Greene Ville was fragmentary. Of course, the Indian 
paths .to Auglaize (sometimes called Grand Glaize, at the confluence of 
the Augtai-ze and Maumee rivers) were well-known as wel! as those to 
the Miami Indian Villages at, the confluence of the St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's rivers. However, an Indian path would not well accommodate an 
entire army, nor would intelligence simply. on the tocations of these 
ways through the forest give information. upon the location of bands of 

Indians. Therefore, Wayne continually planned and executed scouting. 
missions both to locate prospective routes over which the army might 
advance and be supplied and to gain knowledge of Indian movements. 

In order to save time and to establish a place of rendezvous for 
the most of. the scouting expeditions, Fort Recovery was erected in late 
December, 1793 (December 23-27, 1793). Not only a fairly strong post, 
it also symbolized to the Indians the new strength and determination 
of the United States to bring peace. to the frontier. Wayne had thought 
of Defiance. and Restitution as possible names for. this post, but finally 
had decided upon Recavery.as the most oenbiatota ts 

Fort Recovery was-more than. just another frontier. post. Strate-= 
‘gically its significance. tay in its position on.the Wabash River and 
its central. location in respect .to.scouting parties. Psychologically it 
gave a lift to the American morale and was a counter-blow against the 
hostile Indians. Placed upon St. Clair's battleground, it was strong 
evidence that the new American army was not to shrink from the blows 
of the enemy... 

To Ma jor Henry Burbeck, however, it presented the first opportunity 
to build a fort in his own right. Until. Fort Recovery was erected, he 
had had to be content withithe rerair of the old posts and the Oral 
struction of Greene Ville. -In the latter case, however, in spite of the 
fact that it was new construction, the fort had little resemblance to 
a military post. The new fort on the Wabash presented Burbeck with an 
opportunity to demonstrate his skill and knowl edge. That Wayne agreed 
with his principles of fortified defense is attested to. by the fact 
that all of the permanent posts subsequently built followed the basic 
design laid down at Fort Recovery. : : 
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On December 22, 1793, Wayne wrote to Burbeck: 

You will advance at the dawn of day next morning & possess 
yourself of the most favorable Ground on the South side of the 
Wabash or water upon which the battle was fought, & immediately 
proceed to erect four block houses of twenty feet square in the 
Clear, connecting them with picketts agreeably to the enclosed 
plan or Draught . ..-. wet the ends’ of the block’ houses pre-~ 
sent outwards with three embrasures in each for a small Howitz- 
er, the shutters of which must be Musket proof as well as the 
door or doors of the sally posts.29 
The "draught" is missing from the papers, but one does not have 

to guess concerning the configuration of the posts -- a four blockhoused 
structure, each blockhouse built diagonally across a corner of a regular 
quadrangle. Thus the following shape: 


‘ 


Whether the figure was a square or rectangle, one cannot say, though, 
in terms of defensibility, this makes little difference. 

While the letter of instruction seems to be lacking in detail, 
one must realize that such minutiae as size of logs, height of pickets, 
‘and other details were so commonly known as to make specific orders 
concerning them unnecessary. The directions for putting in embrasures 

were undoubtedly included so as to insure the Sys eh of bDlock= 
houses for artillery as well as small arms use, 

The theory of this particular configuration of a fortification 
was not a new one, but actually appears fo have been taken from the 
works of Sebastien Vauban, the foremost military engineer of the 
period.2/ The essence of the design was fo provide for the defense 
of the fortification, primarily by artillery fire, in a sweeping move-~ 
ment which would safeguard all approaches to the works. Thus each 
-blockhouse had, essentially, three fields of fire, each of which com 
plemented the others, and, in turn, the blockhouses, in the same way, 
complemented each other. 

Wayne had specified that the post be located on the "most favor- 
able Ground." St ategically this was not the case in terms of location; 
that is, elevation, for the fort was built in a flow area, one side 
being on the top of the river bank. However, though the besieging 
enemy might be on higher ground, the rise was not enough for them to 
pour an effective fire into the post, and, located as it was on the 
river bank, the convenient supply of water was undoubtedly of more con- 
sequence. ' 

While there are no specifications as to the size of the fort, fhe 
fact that it was garrisoned with more than three hundred men indicates 
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that it was of no mean proportions. 

Originally the fort consisted only of the four biockhouses and 
connecting stockade. However, in March, 179L,, Alexander Gibson, the 
post commandant, put a second story an the blockhouses and several] 
interior buisdings; inciuding @ Darracks, were constructed.. 

At least some of the cannon used for the defense of the fort were 
those recovered. from the places where St. Clairts men had hidden them 
on: the disastrous.November 4, i791. They’ must have been immediately 
mounted for Wayne, himself present during the construction, noted that 
they fired a salute upon the completion of the posf. 

in later years, archaeologica! investigations of the site revealed 
the well, the "covered way" from the fort to the river, the base of 
the flag pole, and the surveyor'ts stake which denoted the turning point 
of the Treaty of Greene Ville tine from a generally east-west project ion 
to a north-south projection. 

Such a description of Fort Recovery appears justified inasmuch as 
it was the first and set the sites! pattern of the other posts built 
by Wayne's army during the 175i cgi i eh Adams, Defiance, and Viayne 
were but modifications of Recovery. 

Basically, Wayne was interested in two results from this surrep- 
titious patrotiing out of Fort Recovery: (1) a route of march northward 
for his army which would be safe, SE ESE: and secure; and (2) a line 
of transport for supplies. 2 

In order to accomplish the first purpose, he ape ouf many parfe- 
ies to reconnoitre the tands generally north of Fort Recovery. Most of 
these excursions were accomplished under. the leadership of Sergeant 
Samuel Dold (later appointed an ensign), of Gibson's’ company. Surveys 
of the. lands were made in ali directions from Fort Recovery to the 
Maumee River. The old routes of General Harmar were explored as well 
as various new ones. At times, they found large Indian encampments, 
but did not tarry to battle; rather returned to their base to report 

what they had seen.. At other times, there is evidence that the parties 
got lost for short periods, and it is reasonable to surmise, consider- 
ing the land over which the advance of the army was hey made, that 
these. tours added little fo the knowledge of the terrain. 

The. second: purpose, that. of establishing a potential supply route, 
was more easily and adequately ‘carried out. Wayne had if in mind to 
establish a chain of posts on. various waterways | which Would make up a 
line of facile transport from Fort Washington to the Maumee Valley. 
Therefore, missions were sent to the site of the former French stores 
of Peter. Loramie at the head of navigation on Loramie Creek; to "Chilli- 
cothe,” an Indian village at the head of navigation on the Miami Rivers 

_and to Girty's Town (present-day St. Marys, Ohio) at the head of navi- 
gation of the St. Mary's River. A scour (fg party was BISO. sent to the 
head of navigation on the Auglaize River. 

It was Wayne's intention to find likely spots on these rivers and 
there to establish posts for the deposit of stores. Short por tages 
would make the connections between long river transport routes. Men 

_were actually sent out to cut roads over the proposed portages, but 
lack of adequate personne! and supplies delayed the actual operation 
of these supply lines until the September following the Treaty of 
Greene Ville (1795) when Forts Loramie, St. Marys, and Piqua were 
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built. This, too, was disappointing to Wayne who had long hoped to 
ei ae his supply lines prior to a march farther into the Indian 
country. 3 

In spite of his preparations, his scouting missions, and his pro- 
jected plans, the commander-in-chief always had to keep the internat- 
ional situation in mind, Relations with the British remained tense 
‘and unsettled. The administration in Canada, backed by the merchant 
entrepreneurs, supported the Indian Confederacy and prepared for the 
outbreak of an active war. Militia pace mep hienes sponsored by trad-= 
Ing companies, were formed in Detroit, > and McKee and Simcoe gave pro- 
mises of aid to their Indian allies, supplementing their proffers of 
help from time to time with presents of food, clothing, arms, and 
ammunition. Consistently they had undermined peace pele tseh the 
United States and just as corsistently had called for ware” The grow 
ing temerity of the army under Wayne drove the British to more active 
preparations and more virulent denunciations. They felt that war with 
the United States was inevitable and eventual ly the sha tain 3 hepa 
himself, Lord Dorchester, publicly expressed such a sentiment. 7. No 
matter what was felt in England, the entire United States, from Phila- 
delphia to Greene Ville, felt uneasy that winter of 1793-1794. Whether 
warranted or not, the situation on the frontier was bound up tightly 
with American trade, British diplomacy, Canadian colonial administration, 
and a Franco=British war in Europe. 

Aside from the British difficulties, discontent on the frontier 
itself brought about threatened troubles with the Spanish in Louisiana. 
’ This particular situation grew out of two great problems which had been 
extant since the beginnings of settlement west of the Alleghanies: (1) 
ties between eastern and western portions of the United States, and (2) 
the navigation of the Mississippi River. 

For a long time, the frontiersmen had felt as if they were too far 
removed from the seat of the federal government to be considered an in- 
tegral part of the United States. That they were neglected in favor of 
the nation situated on the eastern seaboard is generally evident, but 
that the trans-Alleghany people were not taken into consideration at 
all is not true; that part which the federal government took in the 
Indian Wars supports this thesis. However, the cleavage between the 
east and west was early and long enduring, and, eventually, led to the 
Burr conspiracy. 

The second problem of the West was directly connected with the 
first and accounts in no smatl degree for the abyss which existed 
between the thinking of the coastal region and the frontier. 

The pioneers who came west to make their fortunes soon found that 
the means of exporting their produce was severely limited. ‘Hampered 
in their use of the Mississippi as an outlet for their products. by 
Spanish restrictions, and cut off in no smal! measure by the exigencies 
of overtand transport across the mountains, the frontier farmer felt, 
and to a great extent was commercially isolated. He saw few results 
from the new government. to rectify his situation as regarded the Miss- 
issippi navigation and looked upon this attitude in Philadelphia as an 
evidence of federal apathy toward the west. 

Thus, during the winter of 1793-179), the pioneers of Kentucky, 
Francophiles in political philosophy and open to the proposals of 
"Citizen" Genet, decided to do something about their situation. Under 
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the leadership of George Rogers Clark, the famous Revolutionary War 
leader in the west, now holding a French commission, an. expedition was 
planned against the Spanish settlements in Louisiana with the end in 
view of obtaining concessions for the use of the Mississippie A general 
call was sent out for volunteers for ‘an army and preparations seemed fo 
be well on their way toward the realization of this expedition. 8 

Wayne, in command of the Legion, was immediately, made cognizant 
of this situation in all of its cogent aspects. The United States 
could not afford to arouse the enmity of Britain and Spain, at the 
same time. The Spanish were badly frightened at Clark's threatened 
offensive and made overtures to the British in Canada for an alliance 
of forces against the Americans. Perhaps fortunately, the Britigh 
turned down these suggestions, probably not wishing to share any 
potential spoils with the Spanish.49 ; ) 

Meanwhile, Wayne was warned of the consequences should the proposed 
incursions get under way. He could not well appeal to Clark to desist 
as Clark, like Wilkinson, had been recommended and perhaps had even 
hoped for the appointment to the western command. Therefore, Wayne 
could. do little more than.watch and wait. He alerted his, dragoons which 
had been stationed in Kentucky for the winter and prefered, should it 
be necessary, to move the main body of the Legion against Clark's 
filibusters, Fortunately for the peace of the nation and of the 
frontier, French agents lacked funds and the expedition never gat under 
way, though it was a constant possibility during the winter. 

The Indian situation threatened to get worse. Escorts were attack= 
ed, a guard was established at White's Station near Fort Hamilton fo 
stave off Indian maraudings, and a constant vigil was kept at all of 
the posts.20 Some |ndians, notably the Chickasaws, were friendly, but 
most rallied around the British in the Maumee Val leye- Then, out of a 
-clear sky, in the first part of January, 72: a delegation arrived at 
Greene Ville asking for a peace conference.2— To Wayne this. came as a 
‘surprise, but he seemed impressed with the earnestness of the -Indian 
plea. .In answer, he said that the "Ears and Heart. of the: President of 
the United States are ever Open to the Voice of peace,” -but he demanded 


"convincing proof" of their honorable. intentions. As evidences of their 


desire for peace and good faith, .he requested that all white prisoners 
be delivered by the fourteenth of February to the officer commanding 
Fort Recovery and that incursions against his army and the white 
settlements. immediately cease.22. To his own men, he gave specific orders 
not to fire on Indians until they exhibited hostile intentions, and he 
informed Captain Gibson at Fort Recovery to send on any |ndian dele~ 
gations which arrived there. 5it 

Thus, tn the middle of the winter came a spark of hope that the 
Indian hostility was about to come to an end. The times looked especial= 
ly bright and auspicious as the Indians had approached the Americans and 
not vice versa. Now Wayne slackened his efforts and awaited the ex- 
pressions of Indian veracity due by the middie of. February. 

‘The Indian peace overtures overpowered every other activity and 
consideration of the Legion in the late winter and early spring of 
\794. Intent as he might have been on an aggressive campaign, as 
well-trained as his troops were, Wayne, realizing his supply de- 
ficiencies, took hope, for a time, in a possible peaceful settlement. 
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In great measure, one, perusing his activities, gets the impression 
that he relaxed considerably his preparations for an offensive. 

In his truly egotistical manner, the commander-in-chief, writing 
to General Knox, attributed the Indian peace embassy to the recent 
erection of Fort Recovery on the site of St. Cla litte defeat and to his 
- scouting missions in the vicinity of Auglaize. However, it is note- 
worthy that he also recognized the possibility of the Indians desiring 
to stall for time in order to secrete their women and children and to 
lay in an adequate supply of provisions.) 

While there is some doubt as to whether Wayne, at the time, had 
honestly contemplated a winter campaign against the Indians, on several 
occasions he had expressed such a desire. In spite of the fact that 
Wayne's scouts, to our knowledge, never did lay out a suitable route 
northward over which the troops could pass, the general was well aware 
of the marshy and flooded condition of the land ahead of him. This was 
his reason for a winter assault: to be able to pass over the Black Swamp 
while it was frozen solid. Again, passing over his.own deficiencies in 
men and materiel, he laid the blame for not making the march upon the 
Indians! suit for peace.o/ 

At any rate, expeditious action on the part of the Indians was not 
contemplated, and the first of May was the date set for peace negotia- 
tions to begin. Of course, the Indian delay was not the only reason 
for the May first date. Wayne realized that, even should his ranks 
be completed and his supplies assured, the early thaws would be beginn= 
ing before a peace or war sign came from the Confederacy. Thus any hope 
of an_immediate campaign was dispelled, and until the land was fairly 
dry. In the meantime, he hoped "to take advantage of the high waters 
to aid our transport up the Great Miami as far as it may be found navi- 
gable -- say. to Chilakothe or Pique Town... ." Wayne constantly strove 
to use water courses as much as possible for the shipment of bulky 
stores.°9 

As the time given the Indians for reply drew nearer to its end, 
it looked as if they sincerely desired peace. The army suffered no 
blows from them and the commander~in-chief, confident of the, peaceful 
aspirations of the heretofore hostile tribes, felt it unnecessary to 
send an armed detachment as a guard for a new, white set temepr near 
Cincinnati while its stockade was in the process of erection. 0 Being 
ignorant of the specific provisions of previous treaties regarding the 
{ndian-dominated lands, Wayne asked for and received them .from 
Judge George Turner, one of the three justices presiding in the North- 
west Territory.© While Wayne unconsciously missed some things, this 
is but one evidence of his general thoroughness. 

In forwarding the treaties, Judge Turner gave warning to the gen= 
eral: 

A Treaty formed upon the solid basis of honor, equity, 

and justice would indeed be a desirable event, But to make 

it a lasting one, |! could ardently wish that Government 

would not overlook the necessity of keeping up a respectable 

force in thier Territorial possessions. To ensure Peace, we 

must be prepared for war. It is an axiom as old as exper- 

lence. 
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By the middle of February, there seemed to be indications (indirect) 
that ‘the truce would end undesirably. Reports of Indians firing upon 
civilians at Columbia and of bands of savages spying and stealing began 
coming in. Stil|_no official or direct word came To Greene Ville from 
the Confederacy. | 

Meanwhile, non-hostile, friendly braves from the Chigpawe, Potta- 
watimies, Ottawa, Sac, and Fox nations assembled at Fort Knox, and asked 
to see the President at pCO gps , and to be allowed to go fo war 
as allies of the United States. Wayne ordered them to Greene Ville, 
but asked that they be kept away from Fort Washington. They. were like= 
wise to be treated with respect and furnished with provision, 

While the army itself was freed from Indian depredations, Wayne 
became ‘more and more worried about Indian intentions. For a week after 
the deadline of February Ith, he waited, but no word was heard or 
sign given. Still he had hope. The rising rivers and shortness of 
time might account for ig dala hy But, yet hopeful, he became more 
cautious and circumspect. 

What Wayne did not know (though he probably: had great suspicions) 
was that some of the British officials in Canada were wrking heartily 
to prevent a peaceful issue from this frontier situation. Working 
through their Indian agents, they cajoled and comforted them. More 
important, however, was the fact that, unknown to Wayne, the Delawares! 
bid for peace was not known to the other Indians until their messengers 
returned from Greene Ville. One may gather that the Delawares, intent 
upon peace: themselves, hoped that, by getting Wayne to agree first to 
-a cessation of bostilities, they would then: be able to persuade the Con- 
‘federacy to lay down its arms. That Wayne's Legion was not attacked, we 
know, from Canadian sources, was not because the Indians as a whole, 
were favorable to burying the hatchet, but rather that, because of the 
Delaware proddings, they had agreed to hold a council. 67 

The Canadians were particularly worried over this turn of: events, 
and McKee, writing to Joseph Chew on the first of February, ended his 
‘letter: 

e « « being of opinion from the Jealousies and divisions 

sown among the nations last summer, that the opposition 

to the American Army establishing themselves in this 

Country is every day growing less and it is ‘now very 

kira Sida will be able to accomplish it in a very short 

time. vi bm i 

Nevertheless, the Indian mission to Wayne, .in January, had been 
- @ good scouting mission and a letter from Thomas Duggan to Joseph 
Chew (Feb. 3, 1794} includes an excellent WS Siig eit report of 
Wayne's force at Greene Ville and Recovery. On the seventeenth, Lord 
Dorchester set the policy which was to be followed. Ina letter of 
that date to John Graves Simcoe, he wrote, in part: 

Your own experience & local knowledge will point 

out to you the Force proper to occupy the Miamis, as 

well as the most advantageous Positions without con- © 

fining yourself to the Spots we occupied in |783. 

Eventually this order led to the construction of Fort Miamis, a post de- 
signed to encourage the Indian hostility against the United States and 
to be a bulwark and defence against an expected advance on Detroit. 
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All of this was unknown to Wayne at Greene Ville. As a matter of 
fact, inclusion of the British side at this moment is irrelevant for 
this study, except insofar as the Delaware peace mission in January, 
1794 is concerned. Wayne was completely unaware of the fact that the 
proffers of peace, made in the name of the Confederacy, were unknown 
to and unsanctioned by that body. 

Meanwhile, the general was not uninformed of the international 
implications and the place the Indian war took in them. Nor was the 
federal government undeceived by British machirations in the northwest. 
As a matter of fact, Wayne was most particularly warned against making 
peace with the Indians (Feb. 26, 179) as the federal government felt 
that such a move on the part of the hostile tribes would be nothing 
more than a cunning British ruse to remove the American army from the 
frontiers. The whole nation, along with Dorchester, governor-genera| 
of Canada, seemed convinced that war between Britain and the United 
States was inevitable. 

By the first of March, Wayne,still waiting for a favorable reply 
from the Confederacy, dispelled all fears others may have had concern- 
ing his possible plans to evacuate the northwest. Writing to the 
Secretary of War, he outlined his plans for fortifying most of the 
Indian country of the Northwest whether peace came or no. A chain 
of posts from Greene Ville into the Maumee Valley was his aim. 

The British were not alone in the attempt to make Indians allies, 
and the Spanish, even without the international alliance with the 
British,which they had earlier sought, made continued efforts to bring 
the Indians to their side. However, the British influence was more 
powerful and the Indians who vould not support the yee declared 
their intentions to join the British in case of war. 

Everything considered, Wayne, in spite of his recurring apprehen- 
sions, continued to hold on to the hope of peaceful settlement. The 
quiescence of the frontier and the report of scouting expeditions 
supported this view. In the latter instance, Major McMahon, one 
of his most trusted officers, informed him of a conversation with 
Indians in the vicinity of Grand-Glaize [Au Glaize], the import of 
which was the purported Indian desire for peace. As a matter of fact, 
it was said that the council of the Confederation was sending a party 
to confer with Wayne and that the prisoner exchange would follow. 6 
However, by mid-March, depredations had again taken place,!! and news 
had arrived that Matthew Elliot and Simon Girty, the ring-leaders of 
British intrigue among the Indians, has persuaded the tribes to. fight 
on, promising them full British.support along lines of supply. Thus, 
Wayne, over Wilkinson's objections, planned to pursue his original 
scheme of erecting a chain of posts right into the heart of the Indian 
country. How much Wilkinson's opposition to this projected manoeuvre 
was founded upon his personal ill-feeling towards the commander-in- 
chief and how much was based upon sound military tactics, one cannot 
adequately judge. Be that as it may, the criticisms were, if we have 
any valid idea of the military situation, sound and valid. Wilkinson 
pointed out that Wayne had neither the men nor supply to support a chain 
of forward posts; that lines of communications and transportation, based 
upon water courses, would be extremely tenuous; and that dividing the 
troops would US eres endanger, rather than strengthen and secure fhe 
Legion's position. 
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By the middle of March, Wayne knew of the Indian intention to 
‘increase hostilities and he began to speed. up his preparaticns for 
an active campaign. This is not to say that for near ly two months he 
had discarded the idea of a full-fledged, armed assult. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It does mean, though, that he luxuriated 
in the respite which had come about and, for a time, relaxed the carry-= 
ing forth of his immediate offensive Blank 

Nevertheless, the subsistence and supply of the army, whe ther it 
was used aggressively or not, was always and continued to be a problem 
of first-rank consideration. The lack of sufficient transportation 
facilities not only precluded a halt to a further extension of mili- 
tary operations, but also severely threatened the position of the army 
during that winter. To partially offset. the dereliction of the cone 
tractors, independent traders were encouraged to do business with the 
army and, with the exception of spirituous liquors, their supplies were 
welcomed into the various military installations. A part of the gener- 
al order of January 2th is well worth quoting in this connection: 

A liberal & Generous price will be given in Cash for 

every kind of Country produce (whisky excepted) & the 

Citizens who may think proper to come forward to this 

place with their produce may take the benefit of the public 

escorts in both coming out and returning in -= with a posi- 

tive assurance of protection from insult or Jnjury -~ 
Of course, there was not the slightest chance that these individual 
purveyors would satisfy the needs of the army, but there is no doubt 
but that they were valuable, if sometimes irregular, sources of supply. 

Meanwhile, the greatest emphasis was placed upon the contractors 
to care adequately for the needs of the army. Wayne was not only dis- 
turbed over their. lack of transport facilities, but was equally anger- 
ed by their independent attitude toward the escorts sent to guard 

supply convoyse Time after tire, escorts returned to Fort Greene 

Ville from the south guarding practically nothing. The commander-in- 
chief was enraged over such misuse of his men and castigated Elliot and 
Wiitiams for their outrageous conduct. 

Wayne's: torrent of written abuse, no matter how nue deserved, musf 
have come before blind eyes, for, in spite of his repeated instructions, 
“the contractors went their own independent way, Wayne's remonstrance of 

the thirty-first of west notwithstanding -=- "it is. your .provision 
to ACT -=. mine to DIRECT."83 Horses: which should have been used to 
transport provision and stores were staltl-fed at southern posts, eat- 
ing up valuable grain without being used for their primary purpose. 
Even when supplies were on the move,. dishonest wagoners and soldiers 
sometimes "high= jacked" the merchandize. So often did this occur in 
greater or lesser degrees that each of Wayne's letters of instruction 
“to escort commanders specifically noted that the safeskeeping of the 
stores was the individual commander's responsibilitye® 

Clothing was. an especially critical item and while Wayne, by en= 
couraging distinctive uniforms and decorations, hoped for its better 
preservation, there is some indication that, in the first instance, it 
was of poor quality and, in the second, it was abused. In an order 
Wayne noteds:: 
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In order to prevent the wanton Abuse of the 

clothing of the soldiery -- & to compel a due 

obedience to repeated General Orders upon this 

subject, it shall be the duty of every Officer 

who shall see or discover any soldier or soldiers 

carrying any kind of meat upon their sholders or 

heads to the abuse or injury of their Clothing -- 

to order such Offender or Offenders to be Immediately 

puntshed Mik twenty lashes -- for each and every 

of fence.& 

The poor quality of clothing was especially noted in the case of 
hats and shoes. Slight dampness caused the former to droop in an une 
military fashion and shoes seldom lasted beyond a single round-trip 
from Greene Ville to Fort Washington.87 

However, in spite of Wayne's vitriolic protests, the army supply 
was little improved. While some exception might be taken, the general 
‘blamed the contractors for his failure to establish posts at the heads 
of navigation on the various rivers. Thus, even in the middle of March, 
1794, he found his supply problem without a remedy, or at least un- 
remedied, 

Throughout the winter, Wayne's personnel needs were little alleviat- 
ed. Officers begged him for "furlows" and his Legion lost men of the 
-rank and file as their enlistments ran out. The commander faced a very 
difficult situation, If the strength of the army continued to fall and 
if replacements were not forthcoming, any campaign would be a hazard-= 
ous affair. Illness overcame a few, but that could be regarded as only 
a passing interlude. Some recruits were brought westward, but they 
came in such small numbers that the ranks could not be filled.7 what 
was needed was a law which would increase service benefits, and thus 
attract men to the service. Without it the eight dollars bounty 
allowed for each recruit was insufficient inducement for enlistment.| 
Finally, Wayne received notice of the proposed act of Congress of Jan= 
uary, 1794, which would raise the rank and file pay by one dollar per 
month and which provided for a land bounty of two hundred acres per 
man at the termination of his term of:service. Officers also were fo 
receive land bounties ranging from fifteen hundred acres for a major 
general fo four hundred for an ensign.7¢ Benefits were further pro- 
vided for famities in case of the soldier's demise. This proposal 
suited Wayne and he wrote to Knox, March 3, 179l: 

But should the Act or Bill "for the Completion 

& better support of the Military Establishment" pass 

in the form reported -- & be forwarded in time, so as 

to be officially announced, | doubt not but that we 

shall be able to Wann a great proportion of the 

best-men .°. 2. 

The "best men" was an especially important consideration for Wayne, in 
that he did not relish the idea of training a new army. 

Pay, too, was a deterrent to keeping his army together. Quite 
consistently his men were months behind in receiving their rightful 
remuneration. Two things seem to have brought this about: (1) lack of 
sufficient funds at certain times, and (2) lack of sufficient personnel 
to handle financial affairs. As a matter of fact, Caleb Swan deserves 
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a great deal of credit for getting any pay for the men at all. With 
out officially assigned help, his was the total responsibility 

Internationally there were few changes during the winter. Wayne 
was entirely cognizant of the strained situation and toward the end of 
January had written a note to Lord Dorchester, governor-general of 
Canada, desiring to “cooperate in every proper measure to promote a 
lasting & good understanding between the United States of America and 
Great Britain « . . -"96° However, the solicitations of a frontier army 
commander little influenced national and international affairs. The 
"Citizen Genet" affair was over and relations with France seemed to be 
improving. Yet, at the same time, Great Britain appeared "more and 
more the enemy of America."97 Feeling in the states ran high on war 
and peace. Some were for geet the British Lion immediately; others 
favored peace af all costs.” By the middle of March, war with Britain 
seemed inevitable. 

Meanwhile, Wayne was having his own international problems, not 
with Britain, France, or Spain, but with the Indian nations. Captain 
Big Tree, a Seneca war chief, had cor-itted suicide in his camp on the 
twenty-third of January. The event, in and of itself, was not surprising 
or particularly significant. Big Tree had been a friend of General 
Richard Butler who fell in St. Clairts defeat. So upset had he been 
over this event that he had vowed he would kill three Indians in re- 
tribution. At the time of his death, he had done away with one Dela» 
ware and was waiting in Wayne's camp at Greene Ville for the active 
campaign to start. However, the visit of the purported peace dele= 
gation had disconcerted him and finally had resulted in his suicide, 
While the Senecats death had been a sad event, Wayne's principal con- 
cern was the effect that if would have on other friendly Indians who 
might be led to believe that he had murdered Big Tree. Therefore, the 
commander=in=chief had been careful to have a full investigation made 
of the matter and hag made arrangements for the care of the chief's 
‘wife and daughter. Subsequent information seems to indicate that 
the general was not held culpable. 7 

In spite of the earlier Indian protestations of peace, Wayne con= 
tinued his scouting operations. His plan still remained to establish 
posts at Girty's Town, "Pique" Town, and Grand Glaize. The intention 
was to have a strong line of supply and communication set up before. he 
moved his army into the Maumee Valley against the Indian Confederacy. 
Not knowing much in. detail about the land between Greene Ville and 
Grand Glaize, Hayne sent out light parties to reconnoitre this area 
again and again. 02 From what we can. gather,. there was considerable 
confusion and even Sergeant Samuel Dold, the best of the scouts, could 
not adequately gain the information needed or wanted. 0 Wayne, how 
ever, did know generally the distances involved to the confluence of 
the Auglaize and Miami of the Lakes, and constantly tried to: find a 
means of water transport from the Ohio River to Lake Erie. He did not 
feel that overland methods would be sufficient to maintain his. army. !Ol 

While Wayne's idea of establishing a series of posts might have 
been tactically sound, Wilkinson (who deserves much more credit as a 
tactician than he is usually given) was quick. to remind him again that 
his supplies of men and materials were. so.:low as to make subsistence 
in his present posts difficult and precarious, let alone to try to exe 
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tend his operations. He further pointed out that the establishment of 
long lines of communication would make his convoys more vulnerable to 


attack and that this.would also rec:.::: more men. Wilkinson's con- 
‘clusion then was "that as little as -cssible should be put to risque 
before you are prepared to take the .'#:d & to combat the whole force 
of the enemy .». ." Going on, he avc'ed from. Frederick the Great 


that "He who divides his force, is besten in detat!."!05 Wayne had no 
choice and actually had to follow Wi!kinson's advice, much as he re= 
sented its source. 7 


Such was the situation of the ariny by the middle of March, 179, 


By now it was apparent that the Indians were not going to treat, and 
thus from this time until the twent.-<'ighth of July, preparations were 
intensified in preparation for the acrive campaign. The waiting was 
over, the biggest battles were yet +s te fought in the field. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
THIS 1S RECOVERY 


[t would be Superfiuous at this point to carry on the detailed dis- 
‘cussion of lack of sufficient supplies for the army. As the scores of 
communications are perused which circulated in and out of Wayne's head- 
quarters at Greene Ville, if is staggering to note the complexity and 
serious aspects which this problem presented. 

There is no doubt but that the inclement winter weather and the 
Indian peace overtures of ‘the past months had hampered the contractors 
‘in their operations. However, if Wayne Is to be believed, these pur- 
veyors, in spite of the natural and politic impediments, did not use 
their resources to advantage. It will be recalled that in the autumn 
of {793 Wayne had suggested the use of water routes over which to con# 
vey supplies. In this he had been discouraged by his second=in-command, 
Wilkinson. However, by the spring of 170, the commander-in-chief had 
decided to take a chance. He ordered the stores to be sent by water up 
the Great Miami to within a short distance of Fort Greene Ville and 
from thence to be transported over land to the head of the line,! This 
route must have been fess desirable, in point of transport time, af 
feast, than he had anticipated for the troops which he sent to meet the 
‘boats at the northern terminus waited several days before the vessels 
“arrived. it ¢ . . 

Some. of the general: “dereliction” of the contractors might have been 
aroused by a collusive agreement’ between Wilkinson and the supply agents 
to impede the progress of the army. At least the following letter, 
quoted in part, would lead to that conclusion: 

. , Fort Jefferson 
Avril (5th 179 
Dear Robin ou 

[f an opportunity ever did or ever may present, for 
‘you to avai! yourself of the Navigation ot the Miamt, main 
& West Branch, this ‘is the Moment -- and in your present — 
situation it must be vastly important fo you -- |, would 
therefore advise you to ’send forward your Boats, with any 
Guard you can get, to advise the General Of the measure 
speedily afterwards, and pray of Him to make a Detachment 
from his Cantonment to cover your fleet in its progress up 
the River which can be done with convenience & without de- 
triment to the Service -- | beg of you, & do expect that 
‘no Person whatever will see my. letter to you -~- 

xR OK KOK OK OK 

re Ja. Wilkinson 
Mr. Robt. Elliot? | ae © wall 

Wayne obviously did see the letter and it can be surmised that the 
renewal of the contract, the general. discontent of the Congress in 
Philadetphia, and the recognition of a fait accompli, insofar as \Vilk- 
inson and his followers was concerned, motivated this surreptitious 
instruction. | pare 1 

Neverthetess, in spite of the "dereliction" and Wayne's repeated 

protests; the government ‘did renew ifs contract with Elfiot and Williams 
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for the succeeding year ott 
Perhaps the most outstanding point in the contract is the general 


_ outline of the terms set forth. Nof only did ft provide for the supply 
of the army in its ‘present.situation,- but it: established rates and 
routes’ fer goods: to'be delivered throughout the area from fhe confluence 


‘of the St. Josephts and St. Mary's rivers eastward to cenfral Pennsy- 


lvania.s This takes on 4 particutarly significant note. when the over- 
all consequence of such a contract, should It be enforced In its en- 
tirety, are considered. I{t wo ld seem, then, to mean that if was the 
intention and plan of the government to secure ifs: position in this 
' then unconquered region within the contract ferm of one year. Perhaps 
this was just a precautionary measure against possibte future devel- 
opments, but gh es Sine Re reveals the design of, the politicos in 
Philadelphia. 4 

’ While the Paianee ease Bh the pity army ration, this does 
not mean to imply that -the rank and file were limited to such’ a frugal 
fare. Purchases of fresh vegetables and fruits from focal producers, 
when possible, tivened.up the menu, Of course, sometimes the soldier 
-had to be content with -this issue. This was particularly true during 
the winter months. when such produce was unavailable. ' 

Té assure the safe delivery of the suppiies, the. ‘contract also 
specified that the federal army was to provide military escorts for 
the convoys through the area of hostilities and maintain storehouses 
' for the -derosit of the centractors', goods.! , 

The mere:renewal of: the, contract did not solve Wayne's supply 
worries, nor did the removal of the, apparent collusion between the 
contractors and Wilkinson. Addi tional. help was necessary, partin 
cularly from the army quartermaster department. John Bellf, deputy 
quartermaster general, became a procurement officer as well as a 
quartermaster, spending much of his time in Kent ycky mening essential 
pur chases of horses, forage, and other supplies. 

‘One might mention, further, at this point, that summer clothing, 
consisting of ‘two shirts, two pairs of linen overal{s, and. Fwo pairs 
of shoes, was issued in the middte of April.? 

Meanwhile, pack :horse drivers and masters. were coming west through 
Pittsburgh. Isaac Craig, =the deputy. quartermaster stationed there, 
sent down groups of them almost every. day for several weekS, That 
Craig was not,.greatly remiss in his duties, as Wayne some times felt, 
is demonstrated by. the. final paragraph put upon most of his'letters 
of instructions to boatmasters going from Pittsburgh. ‘to Fort Washington: 

You are Positively ordered not fo be induced (after 

you leave Whee | ing) on being halted by People on shore fo 

land notwithstanding, you may be assured they are friends, 

as if is expected that no consideration. will avert your 

attention from your..charge. You are therefor requested. to 

reflect seriously on the ‘importance of your, trust & the con- 

fidence reposed in you. 

: The:entire. blame for the. inadequate supply day not ona lack of 
stores alone, Insufficient numbers of pack horses hampered the for- 
warding of necessaries. Indeed, the deficiency was so great that 
Belli'ts principal task in Kentucky was topmake the necessary purchases 
of these indispensable beasts of burden. But even with this addition- 
al support, difficuit as it had been to obtain, Elliot and Williams 
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hesitated to perform to their fullest abilities. Thus the supplying of 
the Legion, even with better weather following the winter, remained a 
preeminent problem, !3 

Personnel recruitment was almost equally discouraging. While the 
Congress dallied over the passage of the appropriation bill for the 
military-establishment, the army continually dwindled in strength. As 
the enlistment terms ran out, little was done to fill up the vacancies 
with the new men.or the reenlistment. of old ones. Some officers tried 
to persuade men to link their. fortunes with that of the army, but what 
was gained by this ~eans was not enough to offset the steady losses. 


_ Wayne, naturaily, was much more willing to keep his veterans than 
to accept new, untrained, raw recuirts. But this was not possible. 
The appropriation bill had passed the. House after a tumultuous 


debate by the middle of March, but its poor reception and final re- 
jection by the Senate were devastating to Wayne's hopes. Ina letter 
on March 20th to Knox Wayne wrote: 
But the unqualified negative to that Bill by 
the Senate, has put a total check to the recruiting 
service at this:place, & leaves but little. ground to 
hope for a speeny & effectual enforcement from any 
other quarter. ! . 
The previous autumn, when Congress was considering the support of 
the federal force, there was a tendency to feel that the state militia 
organizations would be more easily used in case of. necessity than the 
large standing army. Both Wayne and Knox had argued against this 
measure, but, toward the end of April, 1794, word was sent westward 
of Congress! action. The military establishment had been considered. 
A series of bills passed dealing with this subject, copies of which 
were transmitted to Wayne, among which was one which al located militia 
numbers.of quotas to gach state.! Another organized a Corps of Artill- 
erists and Engineers. At this.late date, Knox held out little hope 
for any great influx of recruits. Writing to the commander-in-chief 
on May. I6th, he noted: 
No appearances justify the hope that a sufficient 
number of recruits can be engaged even to replace the. 
men whose enlistments have expired, and are about ex- 
piring much less of filling the legion. Under therefore 
existing circumstances the only solid expectation of a 
competent auxiliary force, is to 1B° derived from the 
mounted volunteers of Kentuckey..| 7 
- Wayne's attitude on this same issue was little different: 
. Wou'td to God fhat early & proper means had been 
adopted by Congress for the Completion of the Legion | 
| wou'td not at this late hour have to call for Militia 
Auxiliaries from Kentucky who may not have a relish.to 
meet this Hydra now preparing to attack us... pei 
Men in the Legion were as concerned as Wayne with the diminish- 
ing ‘ranks of the army, and as late as the third of June, vis 
ey ich Bradley wrote in his journal: 
e « « whether we shall be able to go “farther a head or 
not is uncertain, as our army is decreasing every day 
and no measures taken to fill it up. | think we shall 
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be in a disagreeable situation in a few months, if some- 
thing is not done to fill up the army we shall not be 


able to go forward, nor stay where we are. / 
Whether the Kentuckians had or had not a "relish" to meet the 


Indians and their British allies, the commander-in-chief was compelled 
to call upon them. His experience of the preceding autumn had not been 
an encouraging one, but his Legion being in such a riddled condition, 
he had no alternative. He had realized his need as early as the end of 
March and, accordingly, on the twenty-fourth, had wots een to Governor 
Shelby of Kentucky asking for one thousand volunteers. A month later 
General Charles Scott sent word to Wayne that he felt that many of the 
Kentucky militiamen would be available ana that he would "be happy to 
be honored with the Command of them."22 

As the time grew nearer towards an active campaign, the general 
asked that foot soldiers also be taken from Kentucky to fill out the 
ranks of the Legion. However, this was not to be as it was found that 
the Kentuckians had an "aversion" to that type of service. > This pro= 
ject was: then abandoned. 

Toward the end of May, General Scott, who had been in Philadelphia, 
returned to the frontier, bearing the orders for the militia. According 
to these, two regiments or brigades, each commanded by a brigadier gen- 
eral, were to be organized. Each brigade was to corsist of three major- 
commanded battalions, and each battalion was to be composed of four 
companies, each to contain eighty-six officers and men. The appoint- 
ment iaclaeear’ below the brigadier general was to rest with Governor 
Shelby. 

Scott himself received personal instructions from the President as 
well as the appointments of Robert Todd and Thomas Barbee as the briga- 
diers. According to these orders, the Kentucky militia was to serve 
for a period of four months. The top number to be called out was two 
thousand, though General Wayne was to decide upon specific numbers. 

It was with these orders that the recruitment of the militia was begun. 

Wayne, on May 2ist, officially put in a call for 1,000 militia- 
men, to assemble by June 20th,©® and forwarded a Table of Organization 
for the militia contingent. 

Recruitment of the Kentucky Volunteers presented some problems, 
especially insofar as money was concerned. The advanced pay arrived in 
large bills which the men were reluctant to accept. This notwith- 
standing, the quotas were filled and on the thirteenth of June, the 
militia officers were appointed. 

Meanwhile, the Indian incursions and threats of incursion grew. 
Following the failure of the Delawares to get the other tribes to accept 
their peace plan of the preceding winter, the Indians renewed their de- 
sultory raids and the frortier took on a more apprehensive attitude. 
With promises of support from Alexander McKee, the British Indian agent 
in the Maumee Valley, the red men began their rounds of plunder, scalp- 
ing, and rapine. -The cover of the leaves and thick: underbrush made 
each army operation hazardous and called for the utmost caution. The 
frontier villages were ma Jot targets for attack. Even Columbia on the 
Ohio River was not exerpt,. lof all the tribes, only the Six Nations, 
to the east, seemed neutral, taking no side. Lord Dorchester, -governor= 
general of Canada, tried to swing the balance by stirring up antipathy 
among the Indians toward the United States. By deliberately falsifying 
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fact and telling the Indians that the 1784 boundary did not include the 

Indian land, he went so far as to threaten them with total_loss of 

these areas should the tribes side. with the United States. 

} The United States, too, was not without fault and the Indians were 

kepf in.a state of fear.. One chief stated the problem very clearly: 

i Bears Oil Say his mind is very uneasy and the 

Reason is that he cannot hardly Keep these Western 

Nations back anymore -- as they are raking Forts in 

| that Country --. (and another thing our women and 

children are very uneasy -- they say that they cannot - 

go out of dores to ease themselves for fear of Spoil- 

| ing General Washingtons lands.-- 

| By the end of May, however, the hostile Indians were assembling 

at Roche de Ree in the Maumee Valley to prepare for an attack upon 

the Legion. Their actions still remained confined to attacks upon 

isolated villages and supply escorts, but they had plans for bigger 

things. 22 At the end of June, two Shawnee prisoners reported that if 

| the Br iitsh did not give the Indians active support, they would make 
peace. Yet, this did not deter Wayne. Such indirect overtures had 

| been made before, but had come to naught. Preparations to meet the 

aborigines continued. 

Had not the Indian Wars had far-flung implications, had this been 

only a localized affair, there would probably have been much less 

caution and much more action on the part of Wayne's army. Yet, this 

was not an isolated war. Its significance was world-wide. While this 

has already been treated in the writerts "Fort Miamis, the Internation-=- 

al Background," already cited, it micht be well here to review some of 

the salient features of this intern=i ional complication. 


| The Paris peace treaty of 172%, watch offictally ended the war 

| between Great Britain and her rebel! icus American colonies, and which 

| established what were surposedly interirs? snally recognized boundary 

| lines between British Canada and the new:y independent American states és 


was considered at the very beginning by the British as but a tenuous 
piece of international diplomacy. Operating | on this thesis and its 
corollary -- that, given time, the erring Atlantic States would return 
to the fold -- Sri tain made few changes in its colonial policy, and, 
until the period of the Indian Wars, effectively adminis Jha SS and ex- 
ploited the territory north and west of the Ohio Riverw? As a matter 
of fact, many Canadians had evolved the idea in their own minds that the 
advance of United States authority into this region was actual ly an in- 
cursion into British territory and an insult to British sovereignty. 
Such was the purpose of Dorchester's famous speech of February 10, 179h, 
in which he said that the United States had’ abandoned their rights of 
preemption as specified in the treaty of peace and that "therefore al | 
their approaches towards us since’ that time; and al! the Purchases made 
by them, | consider as an Infringement on the King's Rights; and when 
a Line is drawn between us, be it in Peace or War, they must lose all 
their Improvanents and Houses on our side of it, those People must al] 
be gone whe do not obtain leave to become the King's Subjects .. . ie 
This attifiucde became, in reality, the Canadian policy toward the United 
States and was reflected in the actions of Simcoe and McKee in their 
approaches to the Indians on the Maumee, 
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For several months, the British had maintained that the Americans 
were intent upon closing them up at Detroit. To avoid this, Lorchester 
had evolved a plan of land and lake fortification. The details, which 
included the building of Fort Miamis, he left to Simcoe, 9 The overal | 
motivation and philosophy of the Canadian administration was unfolded 
in a letter from Henry Dundas to Simcoe, dated March 16, 179k: 

Should the event of the present Campaign prove un- 

successful to the American Army under Genl Wayne | cannot 

but still hope that the States will open their eyes to the 

Advantages of a Final Treaty upon the principles you are 

already acquainted with. -= The Muskingum Boundary, as de- 

livered to Lord Dorchester in the year I79|, or any other 

which will leave a sufficient Interval between his Majesty's 

Provinces £8° the American States, is the greatest object 

to aim ate 

All of this seems to have evolved in Canada without regard to the 
hostile situation existing between France and Britain in Europe. This, 
in the final analysis, was to have a great effect upon the operations 
on the American frontier, though, in the spring of 1794, there was 
still little indication of what way the wind would ultimately blow. 

The mission of John Jay to the Court of St. James further compli- 
cated the picture. Charged with negotiating a treaty of amity and 
comrerce with Britain, which included settlement of border disputes, 
he could not be expected to gain his ends if the military operations in 
the northwest led to a rupture between the two nations. 

[t had long been British=Canadian policy seemingly to incite the 
Indians against the United States, without becoming actively involved. 

However, in the spring of 17944, when Simcoe led his force to the foot 

of the Rapids of the Maumee to build a post, it looked as though there 

was an intention of giving primary support to the Indians. The pro- 

French forces in the United States seemed to have the lead, and it 

appeared that Canada was readying herself for any contingency. Britain, 

it was reported, had already demanded that the United States declare 

herself either an ally of Britain or an al ly of France. | | 

Potentially of equal importance, especially from the international | 
point of view, was the Spanish situation in Louisiana. This had two 
major aspects: (1) an attempt at alliance with the British in Canada, 
and (2) a growing fear of the Spanish for the people in the trans= 
Alleghany region. | 

In the first instance, Wayne believed that the Spanish’ and British 
were closely knit in an attempt to stop the advance of the Legion. In 
a letter to Knox, dated May 26, 179, he noted: | . 

lt wou'd appear, that there is a perfect under- 

standing & a constant communication between the 

Spanish Commandant at post St. Louis on the Mississippi, 

& the British at Detroit. 

Wayne went on to say that the Chickasaw Indians, in particular, had 
been recipients ps gifts from the Spanish and had become divided in 
their loyalties. 

To hold off the supposedly encroaching Spanish, and their Indian 
allies, Major Thomas Doyle, with a small detachment, had been sent to 
fortify and defend Nassac./ In all, this command consisted of about 
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one hundred men WH To Isaac Shelby, Wayne explained this move as one 
"for the protection of the Western frontiers bordering upon the Ohio 
oe « & wo « © tO Cut Off or intercept the intercourse & Communication 
between the Wabash & Cherokee Indians .. . ."49 

The unrest on the frontiers involved not only the Spanish, British, 
and hostile Indians, but American settlers as well. The George Rogers 
Clark episode already alluded to and by this time a dead issue, was 
part and parcel of a large segment of western thinking at the time. 

Cut off from convenient shipping and communication facilities, "dise 

loyal" statements were frequently and freely expressed in public. One 

in particular, the commander-in-chief reported to Knox on June IIths 
This transaction took place at Lexington on Saturday 

the 2hth Ultimo [May 24, 1794] in the presence of the G r 

[governor?], previously to which a number of the principal 

public speakers, mounted the Rostrum in succession & address'd 

the people assembled upon the occasion in the most inflammatory 

& invective language the Orators G N Ss 

Esqr (if common report says true) after an elaborate speech of 

two hours, concluded with this declaration "1! shou'd not be 

displeased to see the British in possession of the N.W. banks 

of the Ohio as our Ne ghbours "46 

Therefore, it is evident that Wayne's consideration had to en= 
compass more than a quelling of hostile Indians... 

During the winter months, scouting operations had continued. Fort 
Recovery, the northernmost post, was strengthened and made ready for hy 
Ware The course of the expected campaign.was. thoroughly inspected, 
as well as the portage routes over the land divide between the Ohio 
and Maumee tributaries. By the first of June, reports from Au Glaize 
of the assembly of hostile Ibe sens there made it evident that an active 
campaign was now a necessity. 

The intentions of the Indians had seemed evident before the first 
of April and Wayne had promptly ordered the cavairy in Kentucky to 
join him at Greene Ville.3! This was complied with after some delay. 

By the end of June, the Legion was intent upon its coming activity. 
Greene Ville was abustle with the preparations of a forward move and 
after nearly a year of garrison life the relief of expected change pro- 
bably was welcomed. The Kentucky Volunteers had not yet arrived, but 
were collecting and preparing to join the federal force. 

Then a blow fel! which was destined to play an important part in 
the final victory of the American Legion over the Indian Confederacy. 

Perhaps the best account of this event is found in the diary of 
a British officer (probably John Chew) who was with the Indians who 
attacked Fort Recovery, June 30-July |, 1794. A few excerpts will 
suffice: . 


June 16, 179). This day a council of war was 
held at the Nuqui jake Town -- the result of which was 
"that every white man either English or French, resid- 
ing among, or getting their livelihood by the !ndian 
trade . . « shall immediately join the Indian army to 
defend their country . . . Resolved, therefore, that 
we shall join the army, now in readiness to march.” 
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June 18, 179, The resolution of the army respecting 
us permitted us of no alternative but to prepare ourselves 
with all speed, which we this day set about and changed 
our mode of dress and put on the warrior's, which was 
correctly recommended for fear of mistakes in actions 


June 19, 1794. A large number of warriors marched 

off to-day to join the advanced army and to-morrow the 

last are to move. The number ca sot be exactly ascer- 

tained, owing to their irregular distribution until the 

whole body is together, but it is supposed that fhe 

total present canmot be much less than fifteen hundred. 

On the 20th, the Indian army, with its auxiliaries, left Au Glaize 
and traveled southward, By the tweni;-fourth, over 2,000 Indians were 
either assembled or on their way. Tine following day, a reconnoitring 
party set off for Fort Greene Ville. and later the army followed. All 
the time other Indian groups were joining, and, by the twenty-seventh, 
no less than about 2,000¢ were trave!:ing togethers On the twenty- 
eighth, word was received of a convoy of supplies under the command of 
Major McMahon on its way to Fort Recovery. The Indian Army then decided 
to strike, 

June 30, 1794. Our spies came in and gave infor- 

mation of a vast number of post -urses being arrived at 

Fort Recovery last night, and prooably would return this 

morning, consequently marched west four miles; came upon 

the van [rear] of the brigade, rade an attack and killed 

sixteen men, took four prisoners, 300 packhorses, thirty 

bullocks, and a few light horses. The garrison attempted 

to give them assistance by sending out the light horse, 

but they were soon driven in again. ‘In this attack 

we hac only three men killed, but the Indians were so 

animated (that they) kept up a continued fire for a 

whole day upon the fort by which they lost seventeen 

men killed and as many woundec, ! am sorry to say 

that for want of good conduct this affair is far from 

being so complete as might be excected. Captain 

Beaulvin was shot thro't the body very near the heart, 

but perhaps not mortal. 

The battle went on for a while on the first of July, and the 
diarist continues for the first and second days of the month: 

July 1, 1794. This day we buried our dead and 
carried off our wounded to this vlace. One Chickasaw 


more killed. The Lake Indians -!! went off this day. 
General Wayne is to commence h:> campaign about the 
middle of next month. He exoects an augmentation to 
his force of about 4,000 mili*': from Kentucky and 


{,000 Chickasaws and Chocktaws, he is to build a fort 
at the Glaise and proceed from *hence towards Detroit. 
Captain Gibson, commandant at the fort, is killed. 


July 2, 1794. After the Lake Indians went off, the 
whole army was breaking up, but a message came from the 
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Delawares that they were (at last) upon the march and 

would join this day; the Four Nations in consequence will 

wait until their arrival, and if they can agree to pro- 

ceed they ought to have gone at first. Instead of having. 
about 2,000 men as was expected, we will not. now have above 
500. Such a disappointment never was met with.9e 

Captain Alexander Gibson was not only not killed, but actually 


wrote a report of the battle to Wayne, which is presented, in toto, 


here: 


Fort Recovery June 30th 79h, 
12 OClock at night 
Sir/ : 


| am Sorry to inform your Excellency of the unfortunate 


‘fate of the Escort & Convoy which took Place This Morning 


about Seven OClock at and Near Fort.Recovery. The Escort was 
Drove in, & atl the Horses except a few are killed or Taken 
both Cavetry & pack horses -- Enclosed is a Return of the 
Brave but: unfortunate Officers and Soldiers who fell. Yes- 
terday Evening Several Guns were heard to fire, a little to 
the East of North, which induced me to Believe that the Enemy 
were advancing in a lesser or greater body, at the Taps this 
Morning | sent out four Men to reconoiter & give information 
before the Escort would Move. About 7 OClock the Pack horses 
had advanced a little way along the raad to Graze, when Some 
Guns were fired & a few Yells raised, Major McMahon with his 


‘command immediately rushed out and had gained but a few hundred 


Yards in the Woods, when he received a heavy fire from the 
Savages which Killed or Wounded about one half of the Cavalry. 
The Fire increased to’a prodigious weight. The Savages rushed 
On: them from both sides in Superior Numbers, which forced them 
to give way & retreat towards the Garrison, | turned out all 


the men which could be spared from the Garrison under the 


Command of Lieut. Drake & Ensign Dold, in Order to support 
them: This party had but just got into. the skirt of the woods, 
as the Escort & Savages met them, much intermixed, Their fire 


checked the Savages for a Escape, which otherwise must have 


“fallen into the Hands of the Enemy. But their attacking on all | 


quarters at nearly the same time, Obliged the whole to retreat 
into the Garrison except the remainder of. the Cavalry, who 
form'd near the Creek above the Garrison, where they received 

a Second heavy fire; they then retreated & halted near The 
Block house on the lower side, when they were again fired on 
which forced the few remaining to take shelter In the Garrison 
by this Time the Savages had Effectualy surrounded the Garrison 
& fired from every Direction, and advanced as far as They could 
find Stumps & Trees To cover Them, Some got within 60 or 70 
Yards--- A-heavy fire was kept up by the Enemy and also by fhe 
Garrison, untill the Officer Obliged the Men to fire Deliberately 
least they should exaust their ammunition in Vain -- The Savages 
have Kept round the Garrison all Day, firing at any One who 
should shew himse]f, & killed many of the Horses which were tied 
near. the walls -=- | caused many: shells Canister Shot.& some Six 
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pound balls to be thrown amongst them, all of which seemed to 

take little effect. They are still round the Garrison giveing 

& receiving shots & yells -- | cannot under take to say what 

their numbers may be but The Officers who were Out are generally 

of Opinion that their could not be less than five hundred, sev- 

eral of them were seen to fall & carried off -- Three of Our 

Men ran out and Scalped one of them, which Ensign Dold 

Killed about seventy Yards in front of the Garrison -- 

Our Cattle were drove off by the Indians in the 

height of the action --99 | 

By eight otclock the following morning,the firing had ceased and 
Gibson sent men out to scout around the garrison. On the seventh of 
July Wayne sent in his report of the battle to Secretary of War Knox. 
In it he commended the garrison of Fort Recovery and the escort for 
their gallantry. He noted that four of his officers, including Major 
McMahon, had been killed, but went further to relate that he had 
almost "positive proof" that there were a considerable number of 
British and Detroit militia in the action. Unfortunately Wayne did not 
guess at the number of non-Indian combatants upon the attacking side, 
though the British officer, whose prac: has been previously quoted, 
also failed to cite a specific number. in 

While Wayne probably did not put as much importance upon this battle 
as historians have come to realize there actually was, he did know that 
it was a large force, between 1,000 and 1,500 Indians, supplied with 
British weapons, and at which British officers were present. What he 
did not know or surmise was that this force, badly defeated at Fort 
Recovery, was actually the army of the Indian Confederacy, and that 
never again would the Indians rally in such large numbers against an 
American force. What he did not realize was that Fort Recovery, fo all 
intents and purposes, was the turning point of the Indian War. The 
diarist was certainly aware of this fact when he concluded "Such a 
disappointment never was met with." Finally, what he felt, probably 
because of poor intelligence, was only a chance attack, was actually 
a concentrated effort to defeat, bit by bit, the whole Legion of the 
United States. 

Be that as it may, the victory at Fort Recovery was a good omen 
for the success of the campaign of the following months. Certainly, 
probably unknown to Wayne, it made the way much easier, and the burden 
of the campaign considerably lighter. 
[. Wayne to contractors, April 17, !794, W.P., XXXIV, 30. 
2. Hunt to Wayne, April 27, 179L, W.P., XXXIV, 62. 
3. Wilkinson to Elliot, April 15, !79l4, W.eP., XXXIV, 13. 
ty There seems to have been a political overtone to the reappointment of 

Elliot and vWilliams as contractors, especially as it was done over the 

repeated protests of both Wayne and Knox. Hamilton made the contract. 
5. Contract provisions, April 2, !179l,, W.P., XXXI11, 103. 
Gre mb Tas 
Te Ibid. 
8. While Belli had been doing this duty for some time, more emphasis was 

placed upon it in the spring of 179. 
9. Wayne to Sub kegionary Quartermasters, April bl, 1!794,W.P., XXXIV, 2. 
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See: C.P., passim. a@ 

Craig to boatmasters, C.P-, li-B. BMA Oed 
Wayne to Belli, April 12, 179), W.P., XXXIV, 8. 
Wayne to contractors, May 18; 179), WsPe, XXXV, 32. -. | 
Wayne to Knox, Mar. 20, 179L, Knopf, op. cite, 311-313. 
A series of bills passed, W.P., XXXIV, 72, 736. 


-Artillerists & Engineers bills, W.Pe, XXXIV, 7e. 


ibid, 

Knox to Wayne, May 16, 1794, Knopf, op. cit., 328. 
Wayne to Knox, May 30, L794, ibid., 335. 

Bradley Journal, entry for June 3, 179. | 
Wayne to Shelby, Mar. 2h, 1794, W.P., XXXII, 76. 
Scott to Wayne, April 20, 1794, W.P-, XXXIV, 396 

Knox to Wayne, May 16, 1794, Knopf, op. cit., 328-329. 
Instructions to Scott, W.P-, XXXV, IG. — 


Ibid. Advanced pay was as follows: Maj. Gen., $1753 brig. gen.,$100; 
ma je, $753 capt., It., and ens., $0; sgt., corp., pvt., $15. 


Wayne to Shelby, May 2t, 179, W.P., XXXV, he. 


Table of Organization for Mounted Volunteers, W.P«, XXXV, 3. 


Wayne to Scott, June 10, 1794, W-Pe, XXXV, 113-6 
Officer appointments, June 13, 1794, W.P., XXXVI, 27. 
Wayne to Knox, Mar. 20, !79l1, Knopf, op. cit., 312. 
Spencer to Wayne, Mar. 26, 179), W.P., XXXII! ,82. 


Lord Dorchester's Speech, Feb. 10, 179, WeP-, XXXII1, 102. 


Polhemus to Wayne, May 2h, 1794, WeP., XXxxvV, U9. 
Wayne to Belli, May 26, 179, W.P., XXXV, 5l. 
Wayne to Knox, May 30, 1794, Knopf, op. cit., 334-336. 


Examination of Shawnee Prisoners, June 2°, 179, W.P., XXXVI, 6. 


Bemis, Jay's Treaty, 6. 

Dorchester's Speech, S-P., It, 19-150. 

Dorchester to Simcoe, Feb. 17, [79h, S.P., 11, 5k. 
Dundas to Simcoe, Mar. 16, 17911, SeP., It, (87-188. 
Wayne to Peirce, April (2, 179), WP., XXXIV, 9. 
Wayne to Knox, May 26, !794, Knopf, op. cit., 433. 
ibid. pre wat 

Wayne to Doyle, May 7, 179, W.Pe., XXXIV, 102. 


Wayhe to Shelby, May 21, 1794, W.P., XXXV, 2. Actually, the Spanish 


in Louisiana were in great fear of American incursions into Spanish 
territory. Wayne's move to Massac they interpreted as but a first 
stroke in a planned invasion of Louisiana. The story of this rather 
frantic affair is found in the introduction and correspondence in- 
cluded in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
[945 (Washington, D-C., 1945) sub-title for the four volume report 
Betng: Spain in the Mississippi Valiey, 1765-179, edited by Law- 
rence Kinnaird. Volume 1V deals with the period under discussion 
here. Especial note should be taken of the introduction and the 
letters written in !79h. 


Wayne to Knox, June 11, 1794, Knopf, op. cit., 32-343. 
Gibson to Wayne, Mar. 20, 1794, W.P., XXXTIT, 69. 
Wayne to Gibson, Mar. 26, 1794, W.P., XXXIII, 8h. 
Gibson to Wayne, Mar. 31, |794, W.P., XXXIII1, 95. 
Wayne to Robertson, June 2, 179l:, W.P., XXXV, 75-6 
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Wayne to Winston, Mar. 2h, 1794, WeP., XXXII, 78. 

Ernest A. Cruikshank, "Diary of an Officer in the Indian Country 
in 1794," American Historical Magazine, II1, (Jan.-Nov., 1908 ),. 
639-643. This Indian force nad originally planned to raid Fort 
Hamilton and thus cut off Wayne at Greene Ville; however, hearing 
of the supply escort at Fort Recovery, it had detoured to that 
place. Also, there must have been some British officers with the 
Indians, besides the warrior-clothed traders, for Americans noted 
seeing British "red coats" during the fray. 

Gibson to Wayne, June 30, 1794, W.P*, XXXVI, 52. 

Wayne to Knox, July 7, '79h, Knopf, op. cite, 345-319. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
FROM GREENE VILLE TO THE GRAND EMPORIUM 


The attack upon Fort Recovery, June 40-July |, had come as a com- 
plete surprise to the commander-in-chief. How such a large body of 
the enemy could have evaded the constantly scouting patrols which daily 
issued forth from Greene Ville and Fort Recovery remains a mystery. 
Yet, evade them they did and, though Fort Recovery withstood the siege, 
the losses suffered in men and supplies in its defense were irreparable. 

In spite of the reports of scouts sent after the fleeing Indian 

army that the Indians had divided some eight miles north of Fort Recov- 
ery, the impact of this defeat never wes fully understood by Wayne. 
Rather, it only intensified his determination to "get on" with the 
active campaign. 

As always, the two problems of supply and personnel badgered the 
general. At the late battle alone, two hundred horses had either been 
killed or carried off by the Indians and, at almost the same moment, 
another group of these essential ‘beasts of burden disappeared from the 
vicinity of Fort Hamilton. These, however, could be replaced by pur- 
chases in Kentucky. 

In respect to other necessaries, the solution was not so simple or 
near at hand. Constantiy complaints were sent to Philadelphia that in- 
tended stores were not reaching the frontier. {!n no small measure, 
Isaac Craig, at Pittsburgh, was held culpable and Henry Knox himsel f 
notified Craig that he must remedy immediately any circumstances which 
might delay the shipment of goods destined for headquarters.2 What was 
either not’ known or understood was the fact that many of the drivers 
sent westward from Philadelphia stopped along the way to visit their 
families or friends, or, in this season of the year, halted a week or 
so to do some plowing and sowing at their farms. Disciplinary action 
in such instances was ineffective. Yet, in spite of this uncontrollable 
situation, boats daily descended the Ohio River loaded with provision, 
forage, and stores .4 

At headquarters, last minute preparations went forward. Some hin- 
drances were in effect because of the absence of the quartermaster, 
James O'Hara, > but the other staff members overcame these as best they 
could. Ordnance and military stores were forwarded from Fort Washing- 
ton as soon as they were received. 

As for the Legion itself, clothing was checked and, whe" new was 
needed, issued. Tents were distributed, one for every eight men, and 
"falling axes” Likewise were apportioned.©® Pack horses were assigned 
to .each company and unit to carry the necessary baggage which the 
soldiers could not individual ly bear. 

It seemed to be one of Wayne's wise tenets of campaign that only 
the barest essentials be carried along with the army on its march. 
Naturally, nearly a year of cantonment life had allowed for the collect- 
ion of much excess personal and unit belongings -- those items which 
had «tended to make garrison life more bearable and happy. But these 
articles had no place on an active operation and they were forthwith 
ordered stored in SN buildings at Greene Ville. 
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By the first of July, the Dragoons had been called to fhe "head 
of the line” from their quarters in Kentucky. Armed with swords or 
bayonetted muskets, they were ready for-combat. Now thaf..fhe feder- 
al army was in good order, Wayne turned his attention to the equipping 
and rationing.of the Kentucky Volunteers. 

For .a while it seemed as though General Scott's optimistic estima 
ates of the Kentucky militia force were too favorable. As early as the 
fourth of July, Captain Edward Butler of the Legion, who had been sent 
to muster them, wrote that the men were not turning out. Only a rela- 
tively few companies which appeared for induction into the federal 
service were completed to full strength and further recruitment was 
slawed because the advanced pay for each volunteer was not forthcoming. 
The bank notes sent from Philadelphia were in sygh large denominations 
that individuals could not be paid upon muster. Nevertheless, by fhe 
middle of the month, the first division of seven hundred and sixty men 
was on tts way northward and Scott promised Wayne the remainder in a 
few days. 3 A short while later, a roster of the officers of ‘the 
volunteers was sent fo headquarters. ! 

By mid-July, however, it was evident that the two thousand militiae- 
men called for would not be on hand. The spring and early summer were 
busy times for these farmers and erstwhile soldiers. The pay advance, 
too, of which Butler had complained, had cut down the numbers somewhaf. 
Yet, even with these circumstances, Scotf was able to Feporfeti fteen, 
hundred and ninety-four men and officers ready for service. 

It was too late now to remove outstanding hindrances or to hazard 
a further.delay to the camraign in the hope of raising more militia. 
Wayne would have to be content with. those already enrolled. In expect- 
ation of this augmentation of his force, he diregted Elliot and Williams 
to provide for the supply of these auxiliaries. 

Meanwhile, the general got his own men in order for the march. 
Some had not looked hopefully, to a successful issue of the campaign. 
One was William Clark,!7 brother of the famous George Rogers Clark, 
who commented upon the paucity of men and the scarcity of supplies. 
“Wayne, too, was aware of these situations and, after discharging men 
unfit for service, !5 nd in spite of dribbles of new recruits con= | 
stantly being added, “his aetive force by July Sth auaberamonty | 
nineteen hundred and four enlisted men and eighty-four of ficerse* 
This was far under the two hundred and ninety-one officers and four . 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two men al lowed by law,©!. and much 
less. than. he himself felt sufficient. However, intent upon a fatal 
blow at the Indian Confederacy and trusting in the military prowess - 
of his troops, he felt the camraign should be attempted and entertained 
more than a modest hore of success. 

Those final days were hectic ones. Reviews and inspections were 
almost daily affairs. fFiinal checks were made on nearly every piece of 
equipment and clothing. . From Fort Washington to Fort Recovery, the 
final preparations were in the raking. Yet time was taken out for a 
special fourth of July celebration, mostly a spirituous one, and, in 
the midst of the bustle, Wayne took a morent to write a will, naming 
his son, Isaac, and daughter, Margaretta, as the inheritors of his. 
heavily mortgaged holdings should he not survive the impending 
struggle. 
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Meanwhile, the Indians, having been stymied before Fort Recovery, 
planned their next move. They had scattered, after their failure to 
reduce the post, but had not yet given up hope of hurling back the 
United States Legion. But they needed help and through their inter- 
mediary, Alexander McKee, they petitioned the British for support. 
There was little necessity for this as McKee himself wrote to Colonel 
Richard Ge England, commandant at Detroit,22 that the’ Indians would be 
beaten unless they received outside suppor t cut Little Turtle, too, 
applied to England for aiid, but without concrete results. Governor 
Simcoe, too, admitted that help had been given the Indians, but added 
that it had been limited to organizing and collecting them into a fight- 
ing force.cO However, accounts of the issuing of firearms, ammunition, 
and provisions were a matter of record and one can surmise that this 
type of support did not come under the heading of "organizing and 
collecting."@7 To Wayne, it was reported that Simcoe had gone even 
further and was credited with saying: "You[ Indians] have fought by 
yourselves for a long time, now | am come to help you, take courage, you 
go before, surround the Garrisons & | will follow you with the cannon. 
After that | will shew you what | will do with these."28 with this ine 
formation it was no wonder that Wayne wrote to Scott relative to the 29 
volunteers that "we shall have business enough for the whole of them." 
However, when the federal army and its auxiliaries took up the line of 
march on the twenty-eighth of July, 1794, the Indians had not yet re- 
ceived the aid and corfort they sought from their British allies nor 
were they apprised of the movements of this armed force. 

It had been Wayne's plan, and his instructions, to strike at the 
Miami Villages at the confluence of the St. Joseph's and St. Mary's 
rivers, the target of both the Harmar and St. Clair campaigns. Yet he 
did not wish to follow the same routes of those armies and, therefore, 
continually had scouting expeditions out seeking another pathway. By 
the eighteenth of July, Ensign Samuel Dold, of Gibsonts company, had 
located the desired alternate. However, in order to throw the Indians 
off, the trail cutting followed the old route; the new road was to be 
cut only at the imminent approach of the army.90 By the twenty-fourth, 
a roufe as far as the St. Mary's River had been recommended, being one 
over which part of the Indians had fled following the Fort Recovery 3 
affair. It was over good ground with a minimum of natural, impediments. 
By the eve of the march,July 27, 179, Wayne felt confident of his 
route and wrote to Knox, informing him, in generalities, of his plans 
for a quick stroke against the enemy. e A Pottawatimie prisoner, taken 
at Fort Recovery, had informed him that the Indian force, while it had 
been nearly fifteen hundred on June 30th, had dropped in numbers and 
that the leaders of the hostilities, the Shawnees, Delawares, and Miam-~ 
ies, were "uneasy for thier situation.” The Miamies and Chippawas had 
actually gone hore. This was encouraging news indeed,?? but it was not 
convincing proof that the carpaign vould be an easy one. . 

With the preparations made, the general route decided upon, and 
the supplies gathered in, it only remained that the tactical situation 
be outlined. 

The Legion was to march in three columns and two wings. The left 
wing, under the command of Hamtramck, was to be composed of the Second 
and Fourth Sub Legions and be the left column. The right wing, under 
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the command of Wilkinson, composed of the First and Third Sub Legions, 
was the right column, The center, which followed the road, was fo be: 
made up of the extraneous units such as the artillery, quartermaster, 
hospital, and contractors' departments. Units of: infantry: and cavalry 
fanned out on all sides to protect the main body of troops. The Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, such as had arrived at Greene Ville on the twenty=~ 
seventh, followed as a separate unit in the rear.34 The order of © 
battle outlined was nearly the same as the order of march, and, in: 
fact, was. just as the Legion had practiced ‘it. Signgts were assigned 
for every regular or probable manoeuvre of the army. : 

Thus, with the day of advance at hand, Wayne's bosom swelled with 
confidence. His total force numbered more than thirty-five hundred 
men, certainly capable of whipping a few savages, whose total numbers 
would not reach two thousand. Now approached the time when the hours 
of training and the days of preparation woukd pay off and be tested. 
The hour had come wher the Legion could finally display its prowess. 
| On the morning of July 28th; a hot, humid day, the Legion and its 
auxiliaries were up early, preparing for the march. Armed with the 
standard, basic load of twenty-four rounds and with five dayst rations 
etowed_in their knapsacks, the en sought their places in the line of 
marche Jonathan Haskell, with a detachment of "woodsmen and pioneers," 
had already left Greene Ville to build a bridge over Stillwater Creek 
and to clear the roadway to Fort Recovery.2/ 

Scott's mounted volunteers were divided. His scouts were puf in 
the front line with the Legionary cavalry while the main body of the 
Kentuckians was formed as a rear guard, to proceed in seven columns.2© 

The entire army, regulars and militia, moved out of Greene Ville 
-at eight in the morning. Even now, though, the day was hot. Three 
hours later, however, they had traveled eight miles. A short rest was 
called and then the advance was resumed three more miles to Stillwater 
Creek where Haskell and his men had already completed the bridge.?#.’ 

“Wayne, ever mindful of St. Clairts laxity in fortifying daily en- 
campments, immediately ordered Burbeck to see that redoubts were dug 
and an encampment of’ six hundred yards square cleared.” - Nothing was 
to be left to chance. i110 4% ios 

On the whole, the:first day's march had gone rather well. . However, 
it was evident that the pace had been too fast for the artillery and 
supply wagons which had fallen far behind. Yet, Wayne, always aware 
of his supply situation and hoping to deliver ‘a surprise blow eel 
the Indians, decided to keep up the brisk pace as fong as possible. 

Too, he hoped to get the men encamped by Bhoper ar kien so that essential 
fortifications could be thrown up before dark. | | 

TOF following day the Legion marched "as if in pursuit of a.flying 
enemy."43 At noon it passed Fort Recovery and, a-mile beyond thaf post, 
encamped, 

Complaints of the speed of the *arch persisted. However, on the 
third day out, when it was necessary to cut the road just ahead of fhe 
troops, the march was slowed by frequent halts. 9 The army stopped for 
the day in mid-afternoon on the south side of Beaver Creek. After scout- 
ing for some distance along the water's edce, looking for a place to ford 
the stream, it became evident that it would have to be bridged. Burbeck 
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was placed in charge of this operation and the entire next day alt spent 
building a span over a hundred yards {long and fourteen feet wide. 

Meanwhile, a large detachment was sent ahead to cut the road to 
the St. Mary's River. The army remained in its encampment for another 
day, during which time Robert Newman, a private in the quartermaster's 
survey crew, deserted. Wayne passed this off as nothing at the time, 
though, later, this enlisted man's defection was to take on great signi- 
ficance. 

So far on its march,. there had been no Indian ambushes, no sneak 
attacks on any part of the army though it was reported that Indians con- 
stantly were in the vicinity of the line of march. As these reports 
increased,- some of Wayne's officers, particularly “ilkinson, felt that 
the scouting parties should be sent out six or seven miles in advance 
of the army. Wayne ignored this suggestion fearing that if they were 
sent so far ahead they might be cut off and the army. fall into an ambush¥® 

On August |st the march was resumed and shortly after noon arrived 
at the St. Mary's River. The first. plan was to encamp on the north 
side and, the water being shallow, the soldiers had no trouble in cross- 
inge However, upon reaching the far bank, it was discovered that the 
land was too marshy for an encampment and the troops were ordered fo 
recross the river. This last manoeuvre threw the whole force into 
great confusion. Men were separated from their companies. Units got 
mixed and conflicting orders added to the tumult. Only after an hour 
and a half of disorder was the army once again formed, thouao many 
stragglers spent the afternoon looking for their companies. 

Unfortunately Wayne was not present when this incident occurred. 

He had ridden ahead with Major Burbeck to pick a site for a post. His 
absence at such a critical moment brought harsh words of criticism. Even 
the usually mild-mannered James O'Hara sarcastically commented that 

Wayne tried to be commander-in-chief, pioneer, scout, quartermaster, 

and adjutant all rolted into one.2° Had a large force of Indians chosen 
this moment to attack, the federal army would have been extremely vul-= 
nerable.. 

The following day a two-blockhouse fort was laid out on the south 
bank of the river. Wells, the chief scout, quest ioned the position of 
the new post, noting that it was on the flood plain of the river and 
might be drowned out by the first freshet. However, in spite of Wells! 
cautioning, the next two days the entire Legion was engaged in cutting 
logs and erecting the blockhouses. 

The post itself, called Adams in honor of the Vice President, 
followed the general outlines of Fort Recovery. Roughly diamond in 
shape, blockhouses were placed in the two most distant angles, so 
situated as not only to direct fire outwardly into the vicinity of the 
fort, but to protect the stockade as well. 

On the afternoon of the second day of the construction of Fort 
Adams, Wayne was taking a much-needed rest in his tent. All at once 
the trunk of a large beech tree tore through the canvas and hurtled in 
upon him. He lay stunned and unconscious and at first it was thought 
that he was dead. However, Surgeon General Allison administered a few 

"volatile drops" and-the commander-in-chief regained consciousness. 
Though officially described as an "accident," this explanation was not 
unanimously shared.5¢ 
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The nexr day, as the army moved out of the Fort Adams arers one. 
officer wrote in his journal: 
Lieutenant Underhill... is left in command of 
Fort Adams with forty Invalids and cripples. -- his | 
situatton ts such as to excite the sympathy of those 
who feel the Blockhouses are neither chunked or 
roofed, without doors cut [in] them -= the Stockade not 
half finished -- the timber on the opposite side of the | 
river and at a considerable distance -- he is left with= 
out one team and has not more than a dozen men capable 
of active exertion -=- the Commandant. of Artillery in- 
formed me that he had received no orders to make a de~- 
posit of ammunition for this Post but knowing the necess- 
ity of the measure -~ he had prepared it of his own , 
accord. Should the enemy reconnoitre our abandoned Camp 
in the course of the Day (than which nothing is more 
common) Underhil|! and his party must be sacrificed, as 
the Fort stands on the ground of Encampment--this 
officer is so sensible of his forlorn situation, that 
he expressed in despair to Major Burbeck & Dr. Carmichael 
a wish that the Indians would immediately come amd toma~ 
hawk Himself and his detachment, to prevent him from 
cutting his own throat --9 | 
James Underhill's new command was not an inviting one. Wayne had 
only continued his long-standing policy, however, which he had begun 
on his advance from Hobson's Choice to Greene Ville. The commander- 
in-chief did not want fhe advancing Legion to'pe hindered by those 
incapable of a field campaign. He hoped that fhe invalids would re- 
cover when left on garrison duty and thus would be able to amply defend 
the posts to which they were assigned. All of this he had explained to 
_ the distraught lieutenant the night: before the rata R departure, 
though Underhill! seems to have been little mollified. 
At six in the morning on August hth the march was again. taken up. 
The going this day. was difficult through thick underbrush, deep swamps, 
and narrow defiles. At four in the afternoon, when the halt was: called 
on the banks of "a Small durty water,” only ten miles had been travelled? 
The following day, August. Sth, was no better. The heat was’ intense 
and the air humid. Overburdened pack horses fell down: exhausted and 
were left to die. Arriving on Dog Creek after a march of only twelve 6 
miles, the men found the water so putrid that’ they could rot drink it. 2 
Too, there was some apprehension over supplies. Less than three weeks 
of provisions remained. The march had required more i}me than had been 
anticipated and the objective still was not in sight.” . 
Cooler weather the following day made the advance’ seem easier 
though eight of the twelve miles covered were through swamps bor der ing 
the Little AUglaize River. At one spot, on a bit of high ground, the 
men saw a deserted Indian village, the first actual sign of human habi- 
tation they had seen since passing Fort Recovery. In the mid-afternoon 
the army encamped on the banks of fhe Little nogie bees just six miles 
from its confluence with the "Grand Au Glaize.” From ‘this encamp- 
ment Wayne dispatched three hundred of the Kentucky ‘Mounted’ Volunteers 
to an Indian village called the Upper Delaware Town, situated near 
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there were cultivated fields of corn. Nearby were the remains of Blue 


the mouth of the Little Auglaize. The party returned in the evening, 
having encountered only a few startled Indians, and reported the village 
abandoned. One soldier, apparently more interested in his belly than an 
encounter with the hostile Indians, wrote in his diary: "1! am informed 
that we are within six miles of one of their [the Indians'] towns on 

the Oglaize river, supposed tg be a Delaware town. If so, | expect 

to eat green corn tomorrow." 

After only two hours of marching next day the men arrived on the 
Auglaize. Fully a hundred yards wide, the river glided past them with 
an almost imperceptible current in a tortuous, twisted course. Walnut 
and sugar maple trees on its banks were reflected in the shimmering 
surface. Cleared areas for fine Indian gardens were frequent. and the 


men, scrounging through the vegetable patches and corn fields, filled 


their stomachs and their knapsacks. 

At this point Wayne ordered the right wing, under Wilkinson, to 
cross the river and march down it on the east side while he, with fhe 
larger force, continued down the west. The -way was easier now. and ten 
miles were Egrvered hefore the daily encampment was made at four in the 
afternoon.’ Of all the men and officers, only one seemed discontented. 
A chronic complainer, he wrote in his journal: 

The old man unfortunately cannot consent to divide the 
smallest portion of reputation with any officer; he is uns 
willing... to suffer any officer of rank to precede him 

at any point of his march -- to be the first everywhere, even 

at an Indian cabbin, corn-crib, or vinepatch, he deems it. 

absolutely essential to the glory of a Commander in Chief and 

considers every mite of reputation acquired by a See 

as so much ravished from his rightful pretentions, 

No matter how. much the’ conduct of "Mad Anthony” might have rankled 
in some, the men, severally, were content with stuffed stomachs. They 
happily. bedded down for the night on the banks of Auglaize, content te 
leave the commander-in-chief to his own personal glory. 

From the time the advance hegan at six the follov ing morning unt i | 
noon, rain fell in torrents. General Robert Todd's brigade of militia 
crossed the river to reenforce Wilkinson's right wing. At noon, when 
the sky cleared,the army had reached the confluence of the Auglaize 
and broad Maumee. Wilkinson's troops forded the Auglatze and joined 
Wayne. ‘on the promontory overlooking the two rivers. A magnificent 
view greeted them. The two=hundred-yard expanse of the Maumee glistened 
in the light and slapped against the banks. As far as the eye could see 
Jacket's house. All about were Indian huts obviously lately abandoned. 
A soldier, overwhelmed by what he saw, wrote in his dtary: 

_ This place far excells in beauty and in the western 

country, and [Is] believed equalled by none in the Atlantic 

States. Here are vegetables of every kind in abundance and 

we havemarchedfour or five miles in cornfields down the 

Auglaize, and there is not less rhan one thousand acres of 

corn round the town, 

[nm a more prophetic vein, he continued: 

This country appears well adapted for the ‘enjoyment 

of industrious people, who cannot avoid living in a great 
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luxury as in any other place throughout the states, nature 

having lent a most bountiful hand in the arrangement of 

the position, ,that a ™an can send the produce to market in 

his own boat .03 

The troops, hungry for fresh vegetables, scrambled through the fields 
and gardens to gather as much. of the rich harvest as they could arry. 
Beans were stripped roughly from the stalk and hundreds of pairs of 
hands picked the ripening corn, O4 

To Wayne, as well as to his men, this was a day of joy. For, the 
commander-in-chief, however, it was more a day of triumph. The Legion 
had arrived in the very heart of the hostile Indian territory without 
incident. He realized that such a situation couldrot last l!ong, but 
he felt now that his swift march, planned to surprise, had beén justifi- 
ed. His general order on that eighth of August, 179, bared his feelings: 

; The commander-in-chief congratulates the federal army 

upon taking possession of the grand emporium of the hostile 

Indians of the West. The extensive and highly cultivated 

fields and gardens on the margins of these beautiful rivers 

show us that they were the work of many hands and affords a 

pleasing prospect of bountiful supplies of grain and foods as 

the troops progress toward the lake. The quartermaster gen- 

eral will direct his deputy to issue one gill of whiskey to 

every non-commissioned officer and soldier belonging to the 

Legion this evening,©9 

The army was still free from Indian attack, but Wayne realized that 
the indians would not submit peacefully. Even if they did, a strong 
base had to be established here to control both the Auglaize and Maumee 
rivers, the two main arteries of travel in the region and the principal 
thoroughfares of the hostile Indians. Waynets instructions, while not 
detailed, placed emphasis upon the need for strength. 

The post, which the commander-in-chief called Defiance, was the 
most impregnable of all built under his supervision. In configuration, 
it was the same as Fort Recovery -- a four blockhouse affair with eaoh 
blockhouse exposing three sides outward and connected by a strong, 
twelve-foot-high stockade. A covered way ran from the fort to the 
junction of the two rivers through which water and supplies could be 
carried into the fort, protected from enemy fire. A deep ditch sur- 
rounded the entire post, fifteen feet wide and eight feet deep. 

The work went slowly. Because of the distance the logs had to 
be hauled, the fatigue parties worked until they were exhausted. How- 
ever, by August i4th, the major portion of the defense was completed 
and only the interior buildings, which could be completed later, were 
left to be fintshed,O7 , 

Meanwhile, Wayne made plans for his final push. Planning to descend 
the river on the north side, he put his pioneers to work cutting down 
the high banks to make the approaches to the fording place more access- 
ible. He also sent out Wells and McClelland, his best scouts, with a 
party of five men to ascertain the position of the enemy. This was on 
Sunday morning, August lOth. 

This detachment set out on horseback and five miles down the river 
passed through the deserted Indian village Of Snakestown. Farther on, 
the path narrowed and led through deep defiles and thick woods. No 
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longer were there wide stretches of cultivated fields. Only a few 
Indian farm-huts were seen.. At nightfall the party reached the foot 

of the rapids near the trading post of Colonel Alexander McKee, the 
British Indian agent in the Maumee Valley. They spied an Indian warrior 
and his squaw trudging along a narrow path. Two scouts quickly cir- 
‘c¢led through the woods and surrounded them. The Indians surrendered 
meekly. 

Wells, still not satisfied, decided to see as mutch as possible of 
the Indian situation for himself. Leaving two men to guard the prison- 
ers, he took the rest of the party farther down the river to the vicin- 
ity of the British post, Fort Miamis. Observing all that could be seen 
in the gathering darkness, the party began the return trip. They had 
travelled only a short distance when they came upon an Indian camp. 
About twenty warriors sat around the fire. Wells and McClelland, order- 
ing the others to stay behind, rode up to the edge of the’ circle. At 
first the red men were startled, then, noting Wells! faultless Shawnee, 
they appeared to be friendly. Suddenly they rushed upon the dismounted 
scouts. Wells and McClelland leaped on their horses and broke away; but 
inthe melee-which followed, Wells was hit in the wrist with a musket 
ball and McClelland was shot in the shoulder. The men left behind in 
. the woods covered their retreat, killing. three Indians. 

Fortunately, the savages did not continue the pursuit. The scouts 
fled to the place where they had left the two prisoners under guard. 
The two [ee laps were placed.on horses and the party headed back to © 
headquarters. : ) 

The interview wi th the prisoners proved most rewarding. There was 
no doubt that the, Indians planned to make a stand against Wayne's army. 
Seven hundred had already assembled near McKee's trading post and ah= 
other four hundred were expected, mostly from the Wyandot and Ottawa 
nations.-..in addition, it was. stated emphatically that McKee and his 
confederate, Matthew Elliot, had promised to add at least one thousand 
white soldiers. . Already Elliot and McKee's son had gone off to get fhe 
white soldiers. .When questioned about the place where the Indians plann- 
ed to fight the federal army, the reply was that they would make a stand 
at the foot of the rapids. The interrogators also learned that Newman, 
tthe deserter, had informed the hostile Indians of the strength and des- 
tination of the American force. As a matter of fact, it was he who 
first told the Indians that \ayne's army was on the march. 

Wayne felt that before the final push was made the Indians ought 
to have one more opportunity to make peace. There was some disagreement 
on this issue -- Wilkinson maintained that such a move would be mis= 

interpreted as a sign of weakness by both British and Indians. How= 
ever, believing it worth the chance, Chr istopher Miller was sent the 
next day, August 13th, with the Shawnee warrior under a flag of truce 
with a peace message to the Indians. The squaw was retained as a 
hostage. nS 

No matter what the outcome of his peace mission, Wayne planned to 
take up. his advance the following day. Already the Volunteers had 
been ordered to Snakestown, But the generalts "gout" prevailed and 
Dre Allison told the army on the fourteenth that Wayne was in agony 
and unfit to be moved. She general's only relief was obtained by a 
-|iberal use of sptrits, ; : 
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But Wayne was .not to be thwarted and on the fifteenth, some said 


in delirum, he was lifted to hiS horse and the army began its final © 
thrust Be Be 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
VICTORY AT THE FALLEN TIMBER 


Wayne's determination to strike swiftly overrode his own critical 
health. Firm in. his conviction that no man, not even himself, should 
hinder the advance of the army, he ordered the march to cont inue on 
August ISth.! 

The weather was clear and cool when the first troops forded the 
Maumee a short distance above Fort Defiance. It was five in the morn- 
inge The troops were in high spirits. Shielded from the view of his 
soldiers, Wayne was lifted carefully into the stirrups. His immediate 
staff, the only ones who knew of Wayne's condition, looked on both 
pityingly and fearfully. They were apprehensive should his command, at 
this crisis, devolve upon lesser shoulders. 

As the march got under way, their fears appeared somewhat justi-— 
fied. After crossing the river, the army became confused and later. the 
columns moved so closely together that the ranks were sometimes inter- 
mixed and disorder ly.2 Swamps and woods of white oak, walnut, and sugar 
maple added to the difficulties of the advance. The main force fol lowed 
the north bank of the Maumee while a brigade of Kentucky Volunteers, 
the dragoons, and riflemen of the right wing followed the south side. 

Wayne appeared completely oblivious to the difficulties of the 
marche His remarks to his officers seemed deranged and incoherent; 
some felt that at times he was delirious. Even when Captain Edward 
Butler, the acting surveyor, erred in directing the route of march, 
the commander-in-chief took no notice.? At ten in the morning a halt 
was called and the-encampment made at snakestown. Wayne was in a state 
of-extreme exhaustion. 

‘The following morning the advance was renewed, but at noon a halt 
was called to give Wayne, now in great pain, an opportunity to rest. 

[f was during this halt that Christopher Miller returned with the 
reply from the Indians. It was short and to the point: the warriors 
appreciated Waynets solicitude for their welfare, but. would have to 
discuss their acceptance of his invitation to peace talks among them- 
selves. Would he stop building posts ang remain at Fort Defiance for 
ten days while they made their decision? } 

The message did not impress the comrander-in-chief, though he .noted 
that had he received it while still. at Fort Defiance, he might have 
waited, As it was, however, he would continue the advance. He saw 


“no reason to send an answer. Certainly Indian scouts, watching the 


movements of the army, would know his decision. 
After an-hour'ts rest, the march was resumed. For hours the army 


“traveled ten miles across swampy plains and over short, steep hills 
‘and pitched camp at the nineteen mile tree from Fort Defiance. The 


whole force.was again together, the detachments having crossed over 
from the south side of the river. 

The marching signal sounded the next morning at.half past seven. 
The day was clear ard not overly warm. The advance excited the men 
and Wayne felt better, though he still could not .stand alone nor could 
he mount his horse without help, Yet he took a greater interest in 
the movements of the troops about him. It was evident he was improving 
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when he reprimanded an officer who had dealt high=handedly with an 
artificer.? 

The army covered nearly fourteen miles that day, the seventeenth, 
and encamped at four in the afternoon at the head of the rapids. On 
ifs right fiank, Ine Maumee widened to nearly six hundred yards, . 
appearing like a flooded meadow. On the left were high, wooded banks 
that caused much trouble for the troops marching on that side. There 
were traces of former Indian habitations. 

However, just because the soldiery did not fall into ambush did not 
mean that the Indians were ignorant of Wayne's approach. Constantly 
the scouts saw recent signs of Indian horses and, on this particular 
evening, scouting bodies of Indians and Americans accidently ran. 
into each other in the dark woods. A few shots were exchanged, but 
both sides retreated to their respective camps before serious injury - 
was done by either parfy. 

The following morning the army was on the march again about seven 
fifteen. Now the country became less familiar and the pace slower. 
The brush with the Indian party the previous night made the men more 
cautious as they tramped through the woods and thickets. Every tree 
was a possible Indian hiding place and every patch of high weeds a 
potential spot of fearful ambush. 

The nine-mile advance was halted at one-thirty in the afternoon. 
The scouts reported the British post only about six miles ahead. The 
Indians could not be far off. Now was the time to prepare for battle. 
Here the commander-in-chief decided to build a small but strong post 
where he could store his excess equipment. 

The site selected was on the north side of the river opposite 
Roche de Bout, long famous council ‘spot of the Indians in the valley. 
Nearby were the ruins of a trading post once operated by the Frenche 
Mature apple trees told Wayne that at one time this was the center of 
much activity. Here the rapids ended, and the river became smooth and 
placid. Unknown to the Americans, a detachment of British soldiers, 
stationed at Roche de Bout to spy on_the Legion, moved back to Fort 
Miamis. They had witnessed enough. : Y 

Because of his scanty knowledge of the land ahead, Wayne sent a. 
heavy detachment of nearly five hundred Kentucky Volunteers on a 
reconnoitering mission. General Charles Scott, commander of the 
militia, feared such a large force might bring on a general engagement. 
Wayne deprecated such a suggestion. He told Scott that if he followed 
instructions to divide the force so that one body covered the other, 
no such thing wo.ld occur. Hamtramck, sharing Scott's concern, remark= 
ed that "the old man's mad."/3 — 

Perhaps this did seem a bold stroke particularly as that very 
day one of the scouts had gone far enough ahead of the army to be abte 
to report that the Indians were ready to attack. While the Volunteers’ 
foray added nothing to Wayne's ROP age of the enemy deployment, 
Scott's fears were not realized. | 

That night the men "slept on their arms." When the sun rose on 
the eighteenth, only nine days! rations of flour were left; even with 
the men on half allowance, they were |iving mainly on the vegetables 
found on the Indians abandoned farms.. 
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On the nineteenth Wayne, feeling better than he had since the army 
left Fort Adams, arose early,and, by seven, was personally supervising 
the construction of what he called "Camp Deposit," actually little 
more than a pyeertss ey stockade. The right wing, as a fatique detail, 
did the work.! 

Constantly harrassed by Wilkinson, Wayne agreed to re-form the 
army for the remainder of the forward movement. It would henceforth 
march in two lines by companies with the dragoons and light infantry 
in the center to service as a reserve, to penetrate as occasion might 
demand. Riflemen were to cover the flanks. However, in the late 
afternoon, Wayne changed the. order and returned to his regular forma- 
tiong a central column of artillery and baggage, flanked by columns 
composed of tte left and right wings of the Legion. The Volunteers, 
divided into three groups, covered front, rear, and left. The Maumee 
River protected the right.!7 3 

By late afternoon Camp Deposit was nearly completed, but the hard- 
_ driven men who had built it were exhausted, Wayne had planned to re- 
sume the advance in the early evening, but was compelled to remain: 
hatted because of the fatigue of the right wing men. Deposit was put 
under the command of Captain Zebulon Pike, garrisoned by one hundred 
regulars and one hundred Volunteers. Sub Legionary quartermasters also 
were assigned there, 

Meralé was still high in the excitement of impending action. Only 
a few short miles lay between the army and the British stronghold of © 
Fort Miamis. 

The advance, set to get under way at six in the morning of the 
twentieth, was delayed an hour by rain. Later, the sky cleared and 
the sun beat down on the moving columns. As the bulk of the baggage 
had been left at Camp Deposit, the soldiers carried only two days!: 
rations, blankets, and their arms. Progress was steady but slowe: 

On: the river plain, the land was flat, swampy, and thickly wooded. 
High ground on the left, paralleling the Maumee, was cut with deep 
ravines and steep hills. -By eleven ofclock only four miles had been 
covered. i 

' Nathan Hayward, an army physician, gave the first alarm.. On a 
high knol! over tooking McKee's house on the east side of the river,. 
he saw a body of horsemen advancing rapidly across a prairie toward 
the army. At first he thought that they were Legionary cavatry, but. . 
quickly realized they were Indian riders,’ The mounted militia, the 
outriders, retreated, panic-stricken, toward the forward: tines of the 
main: body of preps? hotly pursued by the Indians. Bugles sounded. 
Drums throbbed,. . ; 

The Indians had been waiting for this moment for weeks. From as 
far as New York, friendly bands had come to join them. -When Wayne 
began to make his way through the Auglaize Valley, the Indians. knew 
Of his approach and his intentions. Supported by. rromises of help 
from the British, they had abandoned their villages and assembled near 
Fort Miamis. Jt was their plan to start the battle on the large prairie 
two miles from their camping place near the British post. Once attacked, 
they would retreat to a soot where a tornado, some time before, had 
knocked down 4 great many trees, providing, of course, that their first 
attempt at encirclement failed. By drawing Wayne into the area, they 
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had’ 1 ngped, by effecting, a bette onbush, to annihilate. the areie nae a7 
army © ‘ft 
oe When Wayne Left Fort Defiance, the. Indians Sronean a tors battle. 
As was their custom, they ate nothing on the day they expected tien” is 
fight. But the federat: force did not push forward af the anticipated | 
speed; After nearly three one-meal days, fhe chief decided that a lack 
of food would weaken: the warriors; henceforth they would. eaf, regularly. 
The savages observed this custom of abstinence as they noted that.a- 

man wounded: in the abdomen (a. favorite target for a bayonet): when.his . 
stomach was empty was much hess receptive to:a mortal wound than when . 
it was full. -" iq 

Once it was obvious that the American army had core upon the 
Indians, the battle began. The: right wing, under Wilkinson, being near- 
est to the first assault, formed quickly, the First Sub Legion to the :. 
left, the Third to. the right. Guarding the flank on the river was 
Captain Uriah Springer'ts battalion of riflemen. Between the Third Sub 
Legion and the riflemen were two troops of cavalry, Webb's and Campbell's, 
and a ggmpany of ight Loman tines The : ENG front extended eight hundred 
yards. 

In the center was Vayne with the attiert: baggage, smal | units: 
of infantry, anda few cavalrymen. To the left was Hamtramck's wing, 
the Faurth Sub Legion in front, the Second behind to support itive 
General Scott-rode with the rear guard of Volunteers under General 
Barbee, while General Todd covered the left flank and Major Price's 

unit formed the forward elements ahead of the main body.“ 

So sudden was the charge from the left side of the Indian Line 
composed of Wyandots and Ottawas and.so quickly did Price's militia 
give ‘way that the army had no opportunity to form into the square, | 
generally prescribed in orders: for battles Captain John Cook ordered 
his company, which formed the advance guard of the federal force,. fo 
fire on the retreating militia, They were so frightened that they 
refused to rel and- literally cut their way through Wilkinson's 
right wing. 

Wayne found himself two hundred yards from the nearest units of 
either his left or right. The Indian line, two men deep, .extended.— 
obliquely with the river nearly two miles, its intended purpose ob- 
viously to turn the teft flank of the Legion and to force the entire 
body of troops into the river. -Wayne had anticipated this very move _ 
and ordered the mil-itia on a similar manpeuvre against the Indians.- . 
When the encirclement failed, the Indians fell back and gave up fur- 
ther attempts to outflank the Legion on the left. Hamtramck's: force: 
moved. forward on foot across the prairie, ‘once part: of Alexander Mc- 
Cormack's plantation, and into the fallen timbers.2) ™ 

Wilkinson, on the right, ordered the wing to advance, sending in” 
the First Sub Légion, a hundred and eighteen men-strong, and the Third 
about two hundred and fifty. Captain Mis Campbell, re-forming in the. 
rear, charged through the lines-of: the Third Sub Legion. He advanced 
teo swiftly to gain adequate infantry support; in a pete of: moments 
his troops were annihtlatediand Captain Campbe2 1 fel1.© 

' Lieutenant Leonard Covington, with six or eight ei i char-ged 
in front of the right wing. - Wilkinson, seeing him-in danger, person- 
ally purshed forward and covered him until Lieutenant Webb and his 
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cavalrymen dashed forward. Wilkinson retired, and the eaveay? charge 
went on, pursuing the enemy, now broken and in full flight. 

The second phase of the battle began as the Indians fel{ back 
across the prairie toward the fallen timber. It appeared that the 
enemy strategy of leading the American troops into ambush was workings 
However, by the time the place of intended massacre was reached, the 
greater part of the Indians were in corfused flight. From the center, 
Piercy Pope's artillery went to work with canister and, on the left, 
Hamtramck's wing bore the brunt of the fighting in the fallen timbers, 
enfilading the enemy [ine with cavalry. Casualties were heavier here 
than elsewhere. The supporting militia dismounted and proceeded on 
foot in the maze of uprooted trees. 

_, Waynets arrival had come at an inopportune time. Some of the 
warriors were stil! cooking breakfast when the federal army was sighted. 
Others were sleeping. When the firing commenced, not more than a third 
of the Indian army was on fhe ground. This fraction of the Indian 
force atte~pted to keep Wayne in check until they could be reenforced. 
Indians, running to join their comrades on the line, found them in 
retreat and turned back with them, Some ran for the fallen timber, 
others fled through the encircling cavalry units. et iLbrothens 
plunged into the river and swam to the opposite shore. 


Colonel William Caldwell! led a group of white settlers of the 
vicinity and about seventy militiamen from Detroit as a guard to’bear 
the brunt of the American attack on the fleeing tndians. Alexander 
McKee, Matthew Elliot, and Simon Girty, who had been watching the 
action Epon a safe distance, fled ahead of the disorganized Indian 
forces. 

The retreating Indians hoped to find sanctuary and support at 
the British post. When they reached the gates, red-coated soldiers, 
with fixed bayonets, told them to move on. Not an Indian was per- 
mitted to enter. Told that if any of them were permitted inside, 
Wayne would surely attack the fort, they continued their flight down the 
river. 


Wayne was astonished at the comparative ease with which the victory 
had been won. The general action lasted scarcely three- quarters of an 
hour and the entire affair. less than an hour and a half. For some un- 
stated reason, he did not follow up the victory, but stopped to pick up 
his dead and wounded. Only two officers were lost, Captain Robert Mis 
Campbell, of fhe cavalry; and Lieutenant Henry B. Towles, of the light 
infantry, who fell in the first charge. Twenty-six enlisted men, half 
from the Fourth Sub Legion, which led the charge into the fallen timbers, 
fell on the field. In addition, the Legion listed eighty-seven enlisted 
and four officers wounded. The Kentucky Volunteers, who had seen little 
action, lost thirteen men and three officers wounded. How many of these 
were casualties from the firing of Captain Cook's company is not noted. 2¢ 
Considering the swiftness of the attack and the lack of a unified 
command, these losses were not severe. The |noians lost nineteen dead 
and about the same number wounded. Significantly, ten of tte nine- 
teen killed were chiefs, eight from the Wyandots, two from the Ottawas. 
The Detroit militia, who joined in the fray against the orders of the 
- commandant of Fort Miamis, some seventy in number, lost five killed, 
several wounded, and one taken prisoner. 
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One of the most horrible cases of death was reported by Wittiam 
Jarvis, secretary and registrar .of records for Upper Canada. To 4 
friend, the Reverend Samuel Peters, he wrofe: "In this action one _ 
of my deputies was stain in whom | have met with a great loss. His~ 
name was Charles Smith, a young ran of most accomplished abilities, 
and an adopted chief arong the Shawnees;, he received a shot through 
his knees, was then quartered alive, tho! shocking to relate, never= 
theless true. One of Wayne's officers was shortly afterwards taken 
who:the Indians with their scalping knives cut into pound pieces." 34 
The Americen officer was not identified, nor was fhe Charles Smith 
quartering party named. : | | | 

Yet, even with its bloody aspects, this brief battle, scarcely more 
than a skirmish, freed the Northwest Territory. from Indian depredations 
and opened it to peaceful: settlement. To-Wayne, if was a justification 
for his months of training and disciplining. 

The Indians had fled in such precipitate chaos that Wayne ordered 
his men to draw up. just short of the British garrison. Further pursuit 
was- unnecessary. Here the army encamped along the banks of the Maumee, 
just a half-mile south of Fort Miamis. While the main body of froops 
threw up a temporary breastworks, a small detachment reconnoitered the 
recent battleground, picking up the dead and wounded. The army settied 
down for the night, flushed with victory. 

The following day, Wayne sent Captain Thomas Lewis, an extra aide- 
de-camp, with a party to reconnoitre the British fort. Other bodies 
of troops crossed the river to devastate farms and gardens and, parti- 
cularly, to burn McKee's house, a crude but effective symbol of British 
domination in the area. a2) 

Captain Lewis returned from his mission at noon. He reported that 
the fort was not a strong one [it was not yet completed], but that the 
Legion probably would not be able to take it, not having the necessary 
artillery for. a siege. He noted that if was a structure with a series 
of high earthworks and deep ditches. The men could undoubtecly storm, 
_and perhaps, take the ravelin, which was the weakest part, but they could 
not gain the citadel without heavy losses. The main part of the fort, 
on the land side, was defended by two heavy bastions armed with heavy 
armament which could sweep the vicinity of the post. On the water side, 
another battery, likewise heavily armed, controlled the Iver ‘approaches?! 
| This information supported that which had been gatned from a ai? 
British deserter who'had reported Fort Miamis armed with four nine= — 
pounders, Be tee two companies of infantry, seme cavalry, and 
Detroit militia. rigs | 7 iad wa 

However, Wayne wanted more definite information and sent Wilkinson 
out. After putting together a small reconnoitering party, fhe second- 

in-command went forward for a personal look at the British garrison. 
" What he saw bore out Lewist report. This was told to Wayne, and, though 
he decided not to undertake a siege, he felt that the Legion should 
‘stay on the ground long enough to give the British a scares7 

~~ Wayne did rot have to wait long for a reaction from the British 
post. Soon after his return to the Legion encampment, a party of : 
British soldiers, a sergeant, four privates, and ten fifers and drummers, 
approached, headed by a Captain Spears. Wayne’ was presented wifh a note 
from Major William Campbel{!, commander of Fort Miamis. It'read: 
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An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of the 
Miami for upwards of the last twenty-four hours, almost 
within reach of the guns of this fort, being a post be- 
longing to his Majesty, the King of Great Britain, occupied py 
his Majesty's troops, and which | have the honor to 
command, it becomes my duty to inform myself, as speedily 
as possible, in what fight | am to view your making such 
near approaches to this garrison. | have no hesitation, 
on my part, to say, that |, know of no war exisfing between 
Great Britain and Americas . 

Wayne, with the help of Wilkinson, wrote a reply immediately: 

| have received your letter of this date, requiring 
from me the motives which have moved fhe army under my 
command, to the position they at present occupy, far 
within the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States 
of America. 

Without questioning the authority, or the propriety, 
sir, of your interrogatory, | think | may, without breach 
of decorum, observe to you, that were you entitled-to an 

“answer, the most full and satisfactory one was announced 

to you, from the muzzles of my small arms, yesterday morn- 

ing, in the action against the hordes of savages in the 

vicinity of your post, which terminated gloriously to the 

American arms; but had it continued till the Indians, etc. 

were driven under the influence of the post and guns you 

mention, they would not have much impeded the progress of 

the victor fous army under my command, as no such post was 

established at the commencement of, the oe war, befween 

the Indians and the’ United States 4! 

Wayne need not have feared that if would 5 necessary to frighten 
further the British commander at Fort Miamis. The previous evening, 
obviously distraught over the events which had just transpired, Campbet | 
had written to Colonel England at Detroit. His final statement, "would 
to GOR uee Governor himself were here," betrayed his anxious state of 
mind. 

Wayne followed up his note of August 2Ist the following day by 
leading an expedition up to the very gates of the British post. With 
nearly the entire federal! army behind him, he rode arrogantly to with- 
in fifty yards of Fort Miamis, The troops destroyed everything in the 
vicinity, even burning hay that had been cut for the cavalry horses of 
the garrison. The Kentucky Volunteers, under General Scott, continued 
another eight miles down the river, devastating the landscape as uit 
went. After two hours, Wayne led his men back to their encampment. 

' This particular manoeuvre tended to turn Wayne's head for a momént 
and he began anticipating the taking of the British post,noting: "My ~ 
riflemen could kill every bugger of them who shows his face, Why, 
three of them are a match for any howitzer the British possess and our 
grenades are as destructive as any ten-inch shell.” 4 However, his 
staff intervened before he had a chance to send an intended note asking 
the British to.evacuate the post. Instead, another messenger from Fort 
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Miamis arrived at the federal camp. This time Ma jor Campbell was more 
threatening and, at the same time, more GU Ligier ose a 
Although your letter of yesterday's date fully authorises 
me to any act of hostility against the army of The United States 
of America, in this neighbourhood, under your command, yet, 
still anxious to prevent that dreadful decision, which, per= 
haps, is not intended to be appealed to, by either of our 
countrtes; | have forborne for these two days pasf, to resent 
the insults you have offered the British flag, flying at this 
fort, by approaching it within pistol shot of my works, not 
only singly, but in numbers, with arms in their hands. Neither 
is it my wish to wage war with individuals, buf should you, 
after this, continue to approach my post in the threatening 
manner you are at this moment. doing, my indispensable duty to 
my king and country, and the honor of my profession, will 
oblige me to have recourse to those measures which thousands 
of either nation may hereafter have, cause to regret, and which 
| solemnly, appeal to God, | have used my utmost. endeavours 
to areestels ‘ . hey 
Wayne's reply, now that he felt he had sufficiently frightened 
Campbell, was almost arbitrary in its demands: 
In your letter of the 2lst instant, you declare, "I 
have no hesitation on my part io say, that. 1 know of no 
war existing between Great Britain and America." 1, on 
my part, declare the same, and jnat the only cause { have 
to entertain a contrary idea, at this time, is the hostile 
act you are now in commission of, i.e. by recently taking 
post far within the well known and acknowledged limits of 
the United States, and erecting a fortification in the 
heart of the settlements of the Indian tribes, now at war 
with the United States. This, sir, appears to be an act of 
the highest aggression, and destructive to the peace and 
Interest of the Union. Hence, if becomes my duty to desire, 
and |- do hereby desire, and demand, in the name of the 
President of the United States,that you immediately desist 
from any further act of hostility, or aggression, by for- 
bearing to fortify, and by withdrawing the troops, artill- 
ery and stores, under your orders and direction, forthwith; 
and: removing to the nearest post occupied by his Britannic 
Majesty's troops at. the peace of. 1783; and which you will 
be permitted to do unmolested by the troops under my | 
command. : 4 ; 
Wayne, of course, did not really expect Campbel! to withdraw at his 
_ pidding, but he did hope to set the record straight and to point his 
finger at the aggressor. Campbell's reply. was what he had expected: 
| have. this moment the. honor to acknowledge. the receipt 
of your letter, in answer. to which | have only to say, that — 
- being placed here in the command of a British post, and acting 


in a military capacity only, | conaot enter into any discuss- 
ton, either on the right or impropriety, of my occupying my 
present position. Those are matters that | conceive will be 


best left to the ambassadors of our different nations. Having 
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said this much, permit me to inform you that | certainly will 
not abandon this post, at the summons of any person whatever, 
until 1 receive orders for that purpose from those i have the 
honor to serve under; or the fortune of war should obiige me. 
| must still adhere, sir, to the purport of my letter, this 
morning, to desire that your army, or individuals belonging 
to it, will not anproach within reach of, my cannon, wi thout 

expecting the consequences attending it. 47 

The morning of August 23rd dawned clear and cool. Tne battle was 
over and victory had been achieved. The Indians, relying upon succor 
from the British, had been deceived and, in spite of the fact that the 
general army manoeuvres which had been planned for such an occasion had 
not been put into practice during the struggle, it was evident that the 
unit and individual training and. discipline had paid off handsomely. 
Wayne had just reason to be proud of his men: 

The commander-in-chief takes this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the federa! army upon their brilliant success in 
the action of the 20th instant, against the whole combined 
force of the hostile savages aided by a body of militia of 
Detroit, and countenanced by the British post and garrison 
close in their rear beyond which the fugitives fled with 
disorder precipitation and dismay leaving their packs, pro= 
visions and plunder to their encampment in the rear of the 
post. 

The Indians to al! appearances having totally abandoned 
their settlements quite to the mouth of this river, and their 
villages and corn fields being consumed and destroyed in every 
direction, even under the influence of the guns of Fort Miamis 
-- facts which must produce a conviction to the minds of the 
savages, that the British have neither the power or inclination 
to afford them that protection which they had been taught fo 
expect, but that on the contrary, a numberous garrison well 
supplied with artillery have been compelled to remain tacit 
spectators of the general conflagration around them and their 
flag displayed at the post, insulted with impunity, to the dis- 
grace of the British and to the honor of the American army. 

The commander-in-chief therefore requests the army in gen= 
eral and every commissioned officer in particular from the gen= 
erals down to the ensigns to accept of his most greatful thanks 
for their good conduct, oxen has and bravery upon the late glor- 
ious and important occasion. 

About noon of the same day, funeral services were heid on the camp 
ground for the dead. The drums beat the dead march and the artillery 
pieces fired a salute.49 

Fol lowing the funeral service, the army commenced its march up the 
valley. As the men crossed the battieground, they saw the Indian dead 
still there. At four in the afternoon, they reached Camp Deposit, as a 
fifteen-gun salute roared in welcome. 9 

The army retraced its steps up the Maumee Valley. This time the 
march was more difficult. Heavy rains made the roads exceedingly mudcy. 
The wagons bogged down and the cavalry horses floundered. Each day a 
detachment was left in the vicinity of the previous ‘night's encampment 
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to watch for plundering Indians. Each day the Indian parties came ins 

each day a slight but ineffective skirmish took place. Some men de- 

serted. Of these a few reached Fort Miamis safely, but most fell vic- 

tim to the Indians! scalping, burning, or bartering (the British paid 
pe25 for each American brought in).2! 

The march back to Defiance was ragged and undisciplined. One man, 
obviously corcerned, wrote in hig journal: "Still fortune, fhe blind 
goddess, favors us. Heaven aan a continuance for in her smiles con- 
sists our main cérendence."9 

The wounded suffered most. They had been placed in wagons among 
the intrenching tools, stores, and other military paraphernalia. As 
the vehicles bumped over the rutted, muddy paths, fhe men, helpless, 
were rolled about, easy targets for flying and shifting baggage. fFor-= 
tunately, few of the wounded died on the return journey despite careless 
treatment.22 : 

As the army moved up the vailey, fields were ravaged and buildings 
burned. Included among the latter was the trading post of James Girty, 
brother of the infamous Simon. On August 27th, the army arrived on the 
bank opposite Fort Defiance. An artillery salute, ordered by Wayne, 
roared from the post. Ene following morning Defiance again became the 
Legionary headquarters. 

During the army's absence, the fort had not been completed as the 
commander=in-chief had hoped it would be. Moreover, having viewed Fort 
Miamis closely, Wayne wished to reenforce his own stronghold There 
was always the possibility that the Indians, perhaps even supported by 
the British, would attack. Defiance would be the first object of 
assault. Accordingly, he decided to hold the Legion there until it was 
properly strengthened. é' | 

The original fort had been tittle more than a strong, frontier 
stockade. New it was reenforced to withstand even |2-pounders and |0- 
inch shells. The ditch was widened and deepened and a row of fas-= 
cines were implanted. In addition, a parapet six feet high and ten feet 
thick was raised on the outer part of the ditch. This completed, Major 
Thomas Hunt was placed in permanent command.” 

The commander-in-chief'ts plans did not include a return immediately 
to.Greene Ville. He had been instructed to erect a strong post at the 
Miami Villages and this he intended to do. Not only would such a stroke 
result in control of the main water course, but would serve as a morale~ 
breaker to the !ndians who had earlier defeated Josiah Harmar there. 

However, a forward movement depended’ upon adequate supplies. Al- 
ready provisions had becore so scarce that the regular ration had been 
completely halted. Forage parties hunted over the old Indian farms 
and gardens, but, as time went on, they came hack with fewer and fewer 
foodstuffs. 

The contractors had not complied with their agreement. Despairing 
of dependence upon Elliot and Williams, Wayne sent out Todd's brigade 
of Kentucky militia as an escort to all of the wagons and pack horses 
he could find to bring in provisions from Fort Recovery. However, 
when they returned a few days later, they carried only one fourth of 
the expected amount, enough to allow for a half-ration issue with 
momentary safety. The problem was yet to be solved. 
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Again Wayne relied upon the Volunteers. This time he had few pack 
horses or wagons to send. Too many had been lost by Todd. Wayne of f- 
ered to pay three dollars per hundredweight of flour to any of the 
men of Barbee's brigade who would go to Greene Ville for supplies. He 
also promised that, upon returning to the Miami Villages, where the 
army would then.be, the militia would be discharged. 

There was some complaint over this proposition as the militiamen 
did not like to see their fine horses injured by the flour kegs, but 
they went accordingly, relying upon Wayne's promises of pay and dis- 
charges. Possibly there would have been less reluctance on the part of 
the Volunteers had they been supplied with pack saddles, but fhese were 
not available. ; 

' Meanwhile, James O'Hara, the quartermaster general, was sent to 
Fort Washington to collect and forward all the stcres he could find. 
1¢ the-contractors could not supply the deficiency, he was empowered 
to do so himself. Wayne knew that his victory in the fieid might be 
negated by a lack of supplies. He could not move back without losing 
his military and stroteats advantage; he could not move forward without 
provisions for his force. To the contractors' agent, on September 
~{Oth, he was specific in his complaint; he questioned: 

Shal{ the interest and dignity of the nation and this 
small but gallant army be sacrificed on epely of the ne- 
glect and imbecility of its contractors? 

-Meanwhile, the troops were sapped of their strength by ‘the inter- 
mittents and ague, common at this time of year. Few died, but the sick 
lists mounted daily. On the twelfth of September, when Wayne asked 
Richard Allison for a Bedeey of the sick and wounded, there were nearly 
two hundred hospitalized, 3 | 

There had been little information about the Indians since the 
army's return to Defiance. Scouts had been sent out daily, buf they 
returned with little or no information. Wayne was convinced that he 
had broken their will, but had wanted to give them time to talk over 
their defeat.. Now, he felt, was the moment to test his victory. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth, he sent off the Indtan squaw whom 
Wells had captured. a month earlier. With her went a message: 

Brothers, summon your utmost powers of attention and listen 
to the voice of truth and peace. If is now one moon since | 
addressed you by a flag from this place, ‘inviting you to appoint 
deputies to meet me and my army without delay between this place 
and Roche de Bout in order to settle the preliminaries of a 
lasting peace. | also informed you that the United States foved 
mercy and kindness more than war and desolation. | likewise re- 
quested you to be no longer deceived or Jed astray by the false 
promises and language of the bad white men at the foot of the 
rapids, But you were deaf to this request and tothe voice of 
peace. You again took the advice of those bad white men and in 
place of meeting me as friends, you preferred war instead of the 
calumet of peace you suddenly presented from your secret 
coverts the scalping knife .and tomahawk, but in return for the 
few drops of blood we fost upon that occasion, we caused rivers 
of yours to flow. | 

| told you that the army of the United States was strong; 
you only felt the weight of its little finger; i tnformed you 
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that ‘the British had neither the power or inclination fo pro- 

tect you. You have severely experienced the truth of that 

assertion. Be therefore no longer blind to your own true ine 

terest and happiness, but listen to the voice of peace and per= 

mit me now‘to draw a veil over the late transactions and to 

bury in deep oblivion and 9 obliterate from the mind all re- 

membrance of past injuries. h 

After thus rubbing salt into the wounds of the defeated Indians, 
Wayne became conciliatory, again offering them peace and a share in the 
humanitarian spirit of the United States, "that you may in future plant 
your corn and hunt in peace and safety « « « [and] we may cement that 
hrotherly love and affection which shal! endure to the end of time.©9 

Wayne had played upon the emotions of his adversaries. He had 
been pointed in his comments about the bad advice given by fhe British 
and was weld LOMATe that the Canadians were urging a continuance of 
hostilities. However, the Indians had lost some of their greatest 
chiefs in the battle of Fallen Timbers. Other influential leaders 
of the Indians, such as Little Turtle, had counseled peace. This time, 
Wayne. was confident, his overtures would not be ignored. The Indians 
had been thoroughly frightened on the field and sorely disappointed by 
the absence of British support. 

Wayne knew that there were numerous American prisoners among the 
Indian tribes. He had been supplied with a partial list of them, some 
fifty-three, who had been taken as long ago as 1782. Among them was 
one Negro slave. He also knew, from closely examining Antoine Laselle, 
a Canadian prisoner, that the Indians, for the most part, wanted peace 
and that Alexander McKee had been the principal promoter for war. The 
trader had noted, too, that the tribes had decided that if they could 
not defeat Wayne, they would go west of the Mississippi. Alf of this 
led the general to suppose that the Indians were in a negotiating 
mood. fi 

Wayne did not plan to tarry at Defiance awaiting an answer to his 
message. On the fourteenth of September the army, with the exception 
of two hundred sick, marched from Fort Defiance, Again the skies clouded 
and rain fell in torrents. Because of the low, swampy ground alone the 
river, the columns moved well back from its banks. The woods were thick 
and, in a short time, the road, cut previously by Captain Kibby's corps 
and the pioneers, was muddy and nearly impassable. On the seventeenth 
the force arrived at Harmar's battleground. Nearby were the now-deserf- 
ed Miami Villages. The land was low, generally wouRees but, here and 
there, broken: by prairies. Here the army encamped. 

The following day a site for a post was selected on the south side 
of the Maumee, just below the confluence of the St. Mary's and Sfe 
Joseph's rivers. Barbee had not yet arrived. The beef was nearly gonée 
Salt was completely run out. The rain continued. 

Nevertheless work on the fort began on the nineteenth. The post 
was to be a regular work, square with two blockhouses and in the con= 
figuration of Forts Recovery and Defiance. A fatigue of two hundred men 
from the Legion was detailed to build it./ 

Other troops threw a fish dam across the Maumee to supplement their 
diet, and the Volunteers began a blockhouse on the river bank, just in 
front. of the garrison. 71 | 
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On the twentieth, Barbee returned. Still supplies were short. 

Todd was sent back 43 Fort Recovery itn the hope of adequately pro- 
visioning the army. 

On the eighteenth four British deserters arrived from Fort Miamis. 
They reported twenty-five American deserters had come to the British 
and that the Indians had burned or scalped six more. One British 
soldier divulged that Fort Miamis was being reenforced and Turtle 
Istand, a little distance below it, had been fortified. However, he 
noted that the Indians had decided for. peace,! 

To Wayne this news strengthened his bel ief that Fallen Timbers had 
broken the Indian resistance. Obviously the British reinforcements 
were having tittle effect on the Indianst decision. Te Knox, Wayne 
wrote a jubliant note of victory on the twentieth of September. He felt 
sure of a gaming peace "provided we can maintain the ground we have 
acquired," He went on to point out that shortness of supplies and 
the expiration of enlistment terms of the men might seriously weaken 
his.stronghold in the Maumee Valley. 

Part-of Todd's brigade returned on the twenty-eighth, the remainder 
on the thirtieth. The supplies they brought were disappointing, even 
less than those lately delivered by Barbee. Wayne had no choice. Ane 
other escort had to be sent. Only Barbeets Volunteers were available. 
The regular army men were busy erecting the fort. Therefore, the 
following day an order was issued directing General Barbee's brigade 
to return to Greene Ville for further supplies. Wayne. was aware that 
he had broken his promise to release them following their previous 
expedition, but he had no alternative. It was either send the Volunteer 


‘or move the entire army out of the area and lose the fruits of victory.! 


The order was received whit chagrin and disgust by fhe Volunteers. 
The cry.went ups: "Home! Homet" The men complained that on their pre~ 


vious trip they had killed and injured some of their horses; that they 


had been promised to be discharged./7 
So great was the outcry and so many the petitions that General 


Scott himself intervened. At first he tried to appeal to their senti- 


ments of justice and reason. This failing and the uproar heightened 
by a surfeit of liquor, he threatened the mén with loss of pay and 
charges of desertion. This had the desired effect and the detachment, 
grumbling and discontented, set off on the morning of October 2nd./ 

The shortness of supplies had caused wholesale vandalism and a 
surreptitious selling of goods in’private. hands at. exorbitant. prices. 
A number of beeves were killed:by the Volunteers, and soldiers, steal 
ing whiskey from. the quartermaster storehouse, got terribly drunks An 
eighty=-gallon keg of whiskey sold for eighty een a sheep: for ten 
dollars, anda pint of: salt for six dollars. 

The rain continued. On the third of- October it: eae to Snow. 
Still work on the two hundred and fifty foot square post. cont inued. 
More men were added to the fatigue detail. But short rations for man 
and beast took its toll. The men were weak, and the horses, ‘dragging 
the heavy logs to the construction site, faltered and fell. . The- 
Volunteers not on the supply convoy were bribed into ditching the new 
fort and completing the blockhouse on the bank of the Maumee Py an 
offer of three extra gills of whiskey per day. Boats were built fo 
send supplies to Defianée, and though the first, Adventure, heavily 
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loaded, sank after hitting a rock a short distance downstream, others 
were more successful ly launched.® 

Barbeets brigade returned with provisions, stil{ inadequate, on 
the twelfth. Wayne now had no choice. He must lef Them return home. 
Already he had sent his aides to the base posts to prepare for their 
mustering out. On the fourteenth, the militia started homeward, 
Despite their near-mutiny a few days previously, they had served, on 
the whole admirably. The dismal rains continued. 

Meanwhile, Antoine Laselle's brother arrived with three white 
prisoners for ransom. He reported fhe Indians currently in council 
with McKee and Girty. With the exception of the Shawnees, all were 
disposed for peace. To Vincennes, Wayne sent word to Captain Pasteur, 
his commander there, that the Indians of the Wabash were to be informed 
of the American victory and to join with their red brethren of the 
Maumee for peace. The tvo Laselies, now in Wayne's good graces, left 
promising to forward supplies to the Maumee posts at fair prices. 

News from the outside world came in spasmodically. In western 
Pennsylvania a group of malcontents, protesting against Hamilton's 
tax on whiskey, had rebelled. Robert Elliot, one of fhe contractors, 
had been killed between Fort Washington and Fort Hamilton. But Wayne 
was too ill and too concerned with his own problems to give these 
events more than passing notice. 

Finally, toward the end of October, the new post was nearly fin- 
ished. Hamtramck officially took command of its garrison of six 
companies on the twenty-second of October and named it "Fort Wayne" 
in-honor of his commander-in-chief. The Maumee Valley now was 
effectively in American hands. Wayne prepared fo refurn on a moment's 
notice to Greene Ville. 

The Legion began its homeward march on fhe twenty-seventh. The 
weather had turned clear and cold, but later again became rainy. The 
troops passed Fort Adams, continued to Girty's Town, the site of a 
former trading post of James Girty, then turned southwest on Hart- 
shorn's roar. At three in the afternoon of November 3rd, to the wel- 
coming road of the post's cannon, the federal army arrived "home" at 
/ Greene Ville. The men filed off into their own areas and deposited 

their gear in their huts. The campaign was over. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
THE END OF A MISSION 


The return to Greene Ville marked the end of the campaign. Wayne 
had little reason to believe that the war would be resumed. Continued 
British efforts to persuade the Indians to renew the struggle were withe 
out effect. Even the strengthening of Fort Miamis and the fortification 
of Turtle Island failed to rally the low morale of the Indian Confeder- 
acye Having sent a message of invitation to the hostile chiefs to 
attend a peace conference, Wayne now played a waiting heli Given time, 
he was sure, the Indians would ask for peace. 

Meanwhile, he had become concerned with another matter of vital 
importance to his command as well as to the security of his victory. 
About the first of November he received a letter from John Stagg, Jr., 
chief clerk of the War Department. Robert Newman, the deserter, who 
had warned the Indians of Wayne's approach just prior to the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers, was on his way west. He had arrived in Philadelphia, 
claiming to have been captured by the Indians and desiring some mone- 
tary compensation for the time he was allegedly detained by the British. 
Stagg, who had been notified of his desertion, however, refrained, 
under orders, from putting a notice in the newspaper of Newman's de- 
fection. Now Wayne was told that Newman was on his way westward and 
that Isaac Craig, at Pittsburgh, had been told to apprehend him there 
should he arrive at that place, and send him on to Wayne at. headquarters. 

The deputy quartermaster at Pittsburgh, having been warned of 
Newmants possible arrival there, watched closely for his appearance. 
According to the information forwarded from Philadelphia, Newman had 
left on the Harrisburg stage on the twenty-fourth of September , pure 
portediy planning to go to HA ear a, via Carliste, to rejoin the 
army. 

‘ On the twelfth of October, he was discovered on a riverboat pre- 
paring to descend the Ohio. He was immediately Tapprigherided, placed 
under a secure guard, and forwarded to Greene Ville. 

. Newman arrived in irons at Fort Washington on the ninth of November 
and on the thirtieth reached Greene Ville. The following day, Wayne 
questioned hime The commander-in-chief explained that he had read 
“Newmants account of his capture by the Indians, but indicated that he 
did not believe it 4 Newman, thus cornered, proceeded to tel! one of 
the most incredible stories‘in American’ military annals. Whether true 
in its entirety or a fiction composed on the spur of the moment is 
really unimportant for Wayne believed it and indications are that af 
least a goodly part of the tale was pues upon fact. Succintly, 

the story goes as follows: 

He, Newman, several years before joining the service, had struck 
up an acquaintance with a James Hawkins in South Carolina. He described 
Hawkins, if that was really his name, as a quiet, unassuming, but highly 
intelligent man. Then, a few months before the Legion left Greene 
Ville, on its successful march northward, he again had run Into Hawkins, 
this time in Kentucky. Newman was asked to do him a favor: to deliver 
a letter to the British. He was aiven to understand that peace or war 
might well depend upon the safe delivery of this note. The epistle it- 
self would be given to him shortly before the army left Greene Ville. 
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Newman said that he thought little about his talk with Hawkins, in which 
he had promised to act as messenger, until the evening of the twenty- 
seventh of July, the night before the arvy.was fo begin its forward mar-~ 
che On that night, a man whom he could nof identify because of darkness 
handed him a letter to be delivered to Colonel Alexander McKee on the 
Maumee River. The informant told him that the delivery of the nofe was 
absolutely necessary and that his, Newman's, life depended upon the 
accomplishment of this mission. The envelope in which it was contained 
was double-sealed. Newman did not open it. 

Either out of ignorance of the importance of his act or out of actual 
treason, Newman did desert the army and did deliver the letter. What it 
contained and by whom it was written, he could not find out. However, 
upon arriving at McKee's residence, he found out a great many things 
which: he had not surmised before. It seemed that Matthew Elliot, the 
Revolutionary War renegade, and a confidant of the British, was a rele 
ation, perhaps a brother, of Robert Elliot of the army contractors. 
Secondly, he found out that Wilkinson also was in on the plot. His 
assignment had been to get command of the American army, deliver it into 
the hands of the British, and thus turn over the northwest to Canadian 
admtnistration. Finally, Newman was able to relate that Mr. [David] 
Bradford and the other leaders of the Whiskey Rebellion as well as 
George Rogers Clark and his potential insurrectionists in Kentucky were 
planning to lead their respective areas into an alignment with the 
British. 

As aforesaid, there is no evidence that the entire statement was 
true or, for that matter, that any of if was anything less than a story 
told by a man hoping to avoid the firing squad by baring his secrets to 
the commander-in-chief. As a matter of fact, it reaily does not matter 
whether it was the truth or not. Indications are that Newman did give 
considerable information to the British concern ing Wayne's force and that 
there might have been some collusion, but there is no conclusive proof. 
However, the Important fact of the entire incident is that Wayne did be- 
lieve it and believe it thoroughly, so completely, in fact, that his 
future conduct as commander of the army was colored by Newman's testi- 
MONY » He could not forget the "Dear Robin" letter, the close escape at 
Fort Adams, or Wilkinsons's interest in whom Wayne's successor might be 
should he die on the marche? He aiso recalled the meeting in Kentucky, 
at which the governor himself was present, in which a clarion call was 
made for uniting the west with Britain. a 

Excited as Wayne was over Newman's story, he acted cautiously and 
waited for nearly a month before writing to Knox about the affair, 
Newman having been imprisoned without a trial being scheduled. On- 
December 23rd, he wrote to the Secretary: 

|. consider our present situation rather critical and the 
information contained in this... to be of so serious and 
delicate a nature as not to be committed to a common or ordin- 


ary express. 1 have. therefore charged my first aide-de-camp, 
Captain DeButts, with their safe delivery into your hands and 
who will have it in his power to give you such other and fur- 


ther information viva voce as you may think proper to require 
and upon whose honor, knowledge, and judgment you may rely. 
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Included was a transcript of Newmants testimony. The following day, 
DeButfts, duly impressed with his responsibility, left Greene Ville. 
Wayne had placed the matter in the hands of the government and action, 
if any, would have to be initiated there. 

Henry Knox resigned as Secretary of War at the end of 1794. Timothy 
Pickering, one of Washington's aides in the Revolution and lately an 
Indian peace commissioner, was nominated as Knox's successor. Slow 
communication kept the news of the change from Wayne for nearly three 
months. When he did hear of it, he was not particularty pleased. He 
and. Knox had had their share of misunderstandings, but both looked upon 
the army in much the same light. Pickering was a diplomat, a man of 
words, and, Wayne feared, a man lacking in action. 

. Actual ly the choice of Pickering at this time was a wise one, Hav-= 
ing been previously concerned with Indian diplomacy, he, now, through and 
with Wayne, could take up the peace pipe and bury the war Hatchet’, 

Wayne's reaction to the Pickering appointment is found only by 
innuendo in letters written to friends and in his initial rather cold 
response to the Secretary's communications in contrast to his warm, 
sometimes free-wheeling attitudes in dealing with Knox. However, as time 
went on, even the commander-in-chief became respectful of the new Secre- 
tary and generally followed his direction and counsel. 

Perhaps his early opinion of the new Secretary was colored by Pick- 
eringts handling of the Newman case for, in May, 1795, eo uae had not 
heen told more than to spare the deserter. 

Meanwhile, Wayne had been more concerned with the coming peace ne- 
gotiations. One of the first overt indications that a peace movement 
was afoot among the Indians came from the Wyandots of Sandi sky. In 
December , Isaac Zane and his people offered to act as spies for the 
Americans at the tndian councils.!! On the heels of this offer came a 
letter from a Mr. Pepin, in Detroit, containing a statement that the 
people of his town and the Indians in the vicinity wanted to pay the 
commander-in-chief a visit. 

To the Sandusky Indians, Wayne replied: 

| thank the Great Spirit for opening your eyes: and 
_ changing your hearts from war to peace which otherwise 

would have terminated tn your total extirpation. Let you 

and me join heart and hand and use every possible endeavor 

to prevent any mischief from being’ done. 

He continued his message by including an excerpt: from the Treaty of Fort 
Harmar, 1789, in which the Indians had agreed to inform the United 
States should any hostile actions be’ in asl ols oh Of atoot. @ To this 


he wished the Sandusky Indians to re~subscr ibe. e,also_jinc!luded.a 
copy of Lord Dorchester's "peace" message of pe teban i (79h, in which 


the governor=general of Canada had noted: "Allow me, Sir, to assure 
you, that it will afford me very-sincere pleasure to see a lasting Peace, 
and mutual good understanding established between Great. Britain and the 
United States of America, and that | shall heartily cooperate in every 
proper measure for this end." This latter was to convince the Indians, 
if they were not already aware of it, that Britain and the United States 
were not planning to war against one another. 

Wayne himsetf was not convinced that this was the fundamental Brit- 
ish approach, but he was-encouraged that the Indians, in spite of over- 
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tures from Canada, did not seem any longer impressed with the King's 
men. However, that the British had been trying diligently and with 
"nefarious measures" to win back the Indians had been made quite evi- 
dent to him when a Roman Catholic priest, one Edmund Burke, had been 
sent out among the Indians and had intemperately referred to Wayne as a 
"cheat" while threatening them with hellfire should they not listen to 
the king's commands. Though the Indians reportedly were unimpressed 
with this manoeuvre, Wayne was more than a little disturbed about the 
mMeanSe 

Meanwhile, hardly had Wayne's answer to the Wyandots gone off than 
representatives of the Chippawas, Ottawas, Pottawatimies, and Sacs 
arrived at Greene Ville, asking for terms of peace. Wayne's answer, 
couched in the most polite, diplomatic, and friendly terms, was given 
to the Indians on Nonday, January 9th: 

Young brothers, | am happy to find that your eyes are now 
opened and that your hearts are inclined to peace. It has been 

my constant endeavor and anxious wish to prevent fhe further 

effusion of human blood. Your father, General Washington, the 

great chief of the fifteen fires of. the grand council of Amer= 

ica now speaks through me, his principal warrior and commiss= 

ioner. 

| now call upon you to open your ears, fo expand your 
hearts, and to summon al! your attention to what | shall now 

Saye 

Six years are past and gone since the sachems and warriors 

of the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippawas, Pottawatimies, 

and Sacs concluded a treaty at the mouth of Muskingum with 

Governor St. Clair for removing all causes of controversy and 

settling boundaries between the aforesaid tribes of Indians and 

the United States of America. | 
That Treaty appeared to be founded upon principles of 

justice and equity, and was satisfactory to all parties con- 

cerned. | therefore propose it as a foundation upon which a 

permanent peace shall be established... - 

It is always best to speak our minds freely so that we 

may be clearly and fairly understood in order to prevent mis- 

takes. In my message to you on the twelfth of September, | 

requested you to come forward with all the American prisoners 

now in your possession, and, in exchange, you were to receive 

all such prisoners as | have in my possassion belgnglog to your 

nations. You have been silent upon this subject. 

Wayne concluded his speech with a note on friendship. In the after- 
noon he presented them with preliminary articles of peace, the same as 
those which he had already given to the Sandusky Indians. The warriors 
assembled agreed and the council was terminated. 

While Wayne had been encouraged by the arrival of these two first 
deputations, he wondered at the tardiness of Blue Jacket, the leader 
of the Indian Confederacy. However, he did not have much longer to wait. 
On February 2nd, an express arrived from Thomas Hunt, the commandant at 
Fort Defiance, reporting that Blue Jacket with an entourage of Shawnees 
and Delawares was on his way to Greene Ville. !9 
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Five days later, accompanied by Lieutenant Henry Lee, some warr-~ 
iors and a few white prisoners, three chiefs, including Blue Jacket, 
came through the gates of Greene Ville. 

They reported to Wayne that they had seen his offer of peace and 
the preliminary articles. Now they had come to see if these were the 
truth. The commander-in-chief assured them that they were, upon which 
Blue Jacket rose as the spokesman of the group: 

Your speeches have been fully and clearly explained to 

us. Ve now perfectly understand you and are so well pleased 

that it has induced all those chiefs and warriors to appear 

before you this day. | thank the great spirit for bringing 

us together as friends, who yesterday were enemies. We are 

all happy to hear what you now have said, and if is very 

pleasing to the whole of us. We also thank you for opening 

our eyes to see the true character of our father, Governor 

Simcoe. 1! hope that none of us will ever ltisten to him any 

more. Our hearts and minds are changed and we now consider 

ourselves your friends and brothers. 

The old arrogance was gone and the Indians, under the leadership 
of Blue Jacket, were now ready to make peace. Wayne's own comment on 
the outcome is interesting: 

The men of the Legion, it would appear, are excellent 
oculists and aurists. The bayonet, it seems, is the most 

proper instrument for removing the film from the eyes and 

for opening the ears of the savages. It also has another 

power ful aged hive its glittering instantly dispells fhe 

darkness. 

Two days later the Indians signed the preliminary articles and the 
assurances for peace were. strengthened to their utmost.~- 

Wayne had every reason, to rejoice over the prospect of peace,not 
only because his army had achieved a victory in the field and at the 


_- erucial moment the British had withheld support, but also because he 


had overcome difficulties within his own command which might have prov- 
ed the undoing of a lesser man. Wilkinson, his chief rival and most 
unjust critic, still regularly lodged complaints of Wayne's behavior 
with the war Department. Yet, Pickering's reassurance that Wilkinson 

was not considered reliable put the commander-in-chief at some ease. 4 
The President's personal approbation further added to Wayne's confidence. 

By the same token, the same old problems of supply continual ly 
cropped ups A year earlier,. he had been struggling to prepare for a 
victory in the field. Now he had to bring in stores, supplies, and 
presents sufficient to impress and satisfy the indians at the peace 
conference. To complicate his problems along this line, the cessation 
_of hostilities had attracted an endless stream of private traders to 
_ the frontier military posts, al! of whom were intent upon selling their 
wares at the highest rossible prices. 

By mid-winter, these inequitable practices had reached such a 
height that Wayne could no longer ~ ignore them. Therefore, he appointed 
a board of three officers to fix prices. The officers of the board 
went to work and on March ||th the results were published. All mer- 
chants had to be licensed to deal at military posts and, in order to 
obtain this privilege, each had to agree to follow the rules of fair 
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practices and prices as specified by the Board. 


As spring came to the frontier, hope for a final settlement of diff- 


iculties heightened. Unlike the truce two years earlier, the Indians 

now made free and almost daily contact with the army. The commander- 

inechief still urged his men, particularly those'on supply escorts, to 
be cautious, but he warned against any unprovoked, aggressive acts. 

Preparations went ahead rapidly for the negotiations. A council 
house was built especially for the occasion. Return Jonathan Meigs 
handled the Indian goods and James OtHara stimulated his quartermaster 
department to bring forward the additional supplies necessary. 

By the first of June, reports from Colonel Hamtramck at Fort Wayne 
and Major Hunt at Fort Defiance indicated that fhe Indians were on 
their way to Greene Ville. By the middle of the month enough were 
gathered to warrant the lighting of the council fire. Summoning them 
from the outer redoubts which had been reserved for their accommodation, 
Wayne addressed the assembled groun of Delaware, Ottawa, Pottawatimie, 
and Eel River Indians: 

| take you by the hand as brothers. | fhank the 

Great Spirit for this glorious sun, who appears to re- 

joice at our meeting, and for permitting so many of us 

to assemble here this day. The Great Spirit has favored 

us with a clear sky and a refreshing breeze for the happy 

occasion. 

| have cleared this ground of al! brush and rubbish, 

and opened roads to the east, to the west, to the north, 

and to the south, that al! nations may come in safety and 

ease to meet me, The ground on which this council house 

stands is unstained with blood, and is as pure as the 

heart of General Washington, the great chief of America, 

as pure as my heart which now wishes for nothing so much 

as peace and brotherly love. 20 
Wayne continued his friendly remarks and concluded by saying that the 
negotiations would have to await the arrival of the other Indians. 

While Wayne waited, he must have pondered his Instructions from the 
Secretary of War. According .to the Fort Harmar treaty, the boundary 
line would have run from the mouth of the Cuyahoga to the forks of 
Muskingum, at the crossing place above Fort Laurens, thence westerly 
straight to the rortage between a branch of the Miami of the Ohio and 
the River St. Mary's [Loramiets Stores]. From this portage, thg, line 
could run down the branch of the Miami of the Ohio to the Ohio. 

Wayne quite obviousty could not agree to the western boundary as 
proposed. If would have cut off Forts St. Clair, Jefferson, Greene 
Ville, and Recovery. Therefore, one need only cursorily consult a map 
to understand the change which the commander-in-chief felt he had to 
make. The north line was extended from Loramie's Stores to Fort Recov- 
ery and from thence in .a south-wester'y direction to the Ohio River 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky. In this way all of the American 
posts could be retained in American hands. 

Besides the boundary ‘line itself, Wayne had further been instructed 
to make certain reservations for posts (and access to them) within the 
indians' lands (sixteen of them). With these he agreed, though putting 
over Secretary Pickering's reasons for holding them to the Indians might 
prove difficult: 
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The object of these reservations may be explained to the 

- Indians that they are not destined for their annoyance ‘or to 
impose the smallest restraint on their enjoyment of their 

tands, but to’ connect the settlements of the people of fhe 

United States by rendering a passage from one to the other 

more practicable and convenient .2 

Perhaps Wayn's most important single instruction was that there 

should be only one treaty with all of the tribes signatory to it. This 


would precitude future bickering among the tribes. 


Other points the commander-in-chief had to get across to the Indians 
were that the land, while theirs, was subject to United States juris- 
diction; that there were to be no individual sales to A and that 
sale of land would be made only to the United States. 

The slow arrival of representatives of the various Indian tribes 
and nations delayed the opening of the council until July 9th. 

Meanwhile, Wayne pursued his preparations for the council and carr= 
ied on the routine business of the camp. As the Indian delegations 
arrived, he personally greeted them and displayed full hospitality 4 

However, in’the latter half of June, as the commander-in-chief 
waited impatiently to get the major work started, several events 
occurred to break the routine. 

On the frontiers, Indian and white skirmishes took place now and 
then. None was of importance, though each gave Wayne reason to worry. 
He felt that he was sitting on a tinder box and feared that any one of 
these incidents might cause a renewal of general warfare. Constantly 
he urged caution and quick retribution to unruly whites who broke the 
peace.7?- aga . we 

Too, it seemed as though Wilkinson was still involved in inter~ 
national scheming, this time with the Spanish. In Kentucky a messenger 


-.from the Spanish in Louisiana was killed and robbed of a large sum of 


money, purportedly destined as a payment for Wilkinson's spying service. 
Unig £8 shrugged off with only a passing comment ina letter to Picker- 
inge . | 

With regard to the treaty, the Secretary of War reiterated his 
satisfaction with the Miami River boundary. In mid-May Wayne had 


-written to Philadelphia suggesting a no=man's tand or buffer area be- 


tween the Indians and whites, He had felt that such an arrangement would 
be conducive to peace and the two groups would then be out.of contact 
with one another. When Pickering disagreed, ? he compromised on a 


‘Fort Recovery-to-Kentucky River line which would nat only overcome the 


Secretary's objection to the buffer area idea, but would alsp include 
the primary American posts in the manner already alluded to. 
Even on the frontier, however, the Jay Treaty discussions were 


having their effect. When the American envoy arrived home with the 


document, the British in Canada seemed to lose hope of firing the 
Indians to new hostilities. ‘However, Stevens T. Mason, a senator from 


Virginia, had allowed the contents to be published. The resulf.was a 


hue and cry from the public in opposition to ratification. The 
BritisheCanadians took heart and renewed their efforts. Failing 
approval ky the American Senate, the treaty, with its provisions for 
turning over the border posts to the United States, would be lost and 
another opportunity to hold the rich region north and west of the Ohio 
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attained. For this reason, Wayne wanted a quick settiement with the 
Indians, though, meanwhile, McKee, Simcoe, and their associates were 
working overtime to thwart the Indians from going to Greene Ville. 

How really serious their efforts were was evident from a quest- 
ioning of McKeets Negro servant who had fled to Defiance and had since 
been taken to Fort Wayne. According to this William McKinney, both 
Simcoe and McKee had promised armed support if the Indians would re- 
new the war. Simeoe particularly wanted to attack Fort Defiance as 
the name itself irritated him. However, Blue Jacket, it seemed, had 
effectively curbed his efforts. 3 
| Some of the British=Canadians, such as John Askin, a Detroit mere 
chant, had little faith in a continuation of the war. Meanwhile, howe 
ever, he and others hoped to salvage something by the purchase from the 
Indians of large tracts of land. While they realized that, even though 
such lands were bought prior to the treaty, Wayne ee ii have to approve 
the sale, they hoped to face him with a fait accompli. y) 

In the period from the time the council fire was kindled until the 
negotiations began one incident occurred which might have had serious: 
results, but, fortunately, had only a humorous ending. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of June, a loud "boom" 
followed by a series of small explosions cut into the camp. The 
laboratory had been demolished by the blasts. The Indians, frightened, 
had run into MenSs ar and Wayne had to send parties after them fo 
bring them back. 

As the days passed, more and more Indians arrived for the peace 
council. By the ninth of July, the Delawares, Ottawas, Pottawatimies, 
Chippawas, Miamies, and Wabash Indians were represented. As yef the 
-Shawnees had not come in, though Wayne had Blue Jackef's assurances 
that they were on their way. He did not like to begin the discussions — 
without all of the powerful tribes being on hand, but he also did not 
want to delay the meetings so long that, in case the’ Indians decided 
against peace, he would not be able to undertake an early expedition. 
Therefore, he assembled tiose Indians present, hoping to set a date far 
the opening of the de | iberat ions4 A 

At first, the Indians agreed that they should wait for the arrival 
of Blue Jacket before beginning their talks. However, when, in mid- 
July, the Shawnees had not yet arrived, Wayne determined to go ahead 
anyways 

Little negotiating had been done, though, when Blue Jacket finally 
came into Greene Ville on July [8th, he said that the British had tried 
to keep him from coming, but that he had made a promise ‘and that promise 
he had kept by being present at headquarters. esi thus, felt free to 
start negotiations in earnest on the nineteenth. ? 

The provisions of the old Treaty of Fort Harmar were presented to 
the Indians, together with Wayne's demands for a boundary. Time was 
given for the Indians to talk over these conditions in private. The 
main bone af contention, strangely enough, became the tribal ownership 
of the lands to be ceded, not the cession itsel#.0! Each group, in the 
hope of intreasing its compensation from the United States, raised claims 
to the lands. The commander-in-chief stopped these bickerings by pro- 


mising that Pop nation would be justly and amply compensated by the 
United States. 
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Once again, then, Wayne presented the articles of the treaty to 
the Indians. Then, one by one,the various tribes and nations gave 
their approval. On only one Bol nt “did Wayne hold out --'he would not 
draw boundaries between fhe different Indian nations. That: was their 
task to, settle. 

With the unanimous assent of the ‘Indians, the ne rye pines came to 
a close. By clever diplomacy and because the indians had been reduced 
to the pitiful state of. supplicants, Wayne had achieved what he had set 
‘ out to do. | 
oe On August 3rd, the ‘articles: were reavy for signing. athe peace 
calumet had been circulated and rested in Wayne's hands as @ symbol of 
{ndian good ene Wayne and his officers signed the document, then the 
Indian chiefs. 

“For several days. Flew ng ‘the signing of the treaty, the Beas 
stayed at Greene Ville, collecting their presents ‘and enjoying the 
American hospitality. Then, one by one, group by group, they went home 
through. the woods. The strife of many: yéars standing was over; the. 


" savages had, at last, ‘been humbled; peace reigned on the frontier. 


For the most part they séemed satisfied with the settlement. As- they 


, passed out lying posts on the way to their villages, they swapped their 


presents for whiskey and noisily celebrated the end of: hostilities. 
Wayne was more than happy with the peace. It was, perhaps, not 
aft! that, was desired, but ue was more V deat his hidsaaadtihad in: ibitadetphia 


| had contemplated, 


. Wayne had planned fo go home. the previous winter, but Wiikinson's 
‘machinations had made his presence necessary. True, his second-in-~ 
~ command was still thought to be ‘in the pay of foreign .powers,: but. he 
_ seemed fo have been effectively stopped friom further action. ‘Aliso, the 
_ ratification rly day's Treaty by the Senate strengthened the Amer ican 
hold onthe West and ‘diffused the rosy dream of the Canadian ‘expansion~ 
_ists.97 - As Picker tng had written: "the enemies: of our Reset Wes ee 
fare] happtly . « » disappointed."58 
Greene Ville, following fhe Indianst Heuraiavet citar a ue its 
colorless routine. Wayne, in a moment of ‘jubilation over the.treaty, 
“released the deserter Newman, He could no ‘longer do any harm.?7 Dur- 
Ing the fati, posts at Loramiets Stores and Piqua were established and 
strengthened. O Supplies were-forwarded to Forts Wayne ang Def tance 
sufficient to support their garrisons during the winters’ .The fever 
‘$eason - PN and went. Sickness took its toll, but: Wayne held the. army 
together." “In the tilinois country,, the’ Spanish were trying to.stir 
up: aot but their actions were :watched and their efforts. proved 
‘futile. Wilkinson, jealous, ambitious, and freasonable, petitioned 
the Secretary of War for a court-martial of the commander-in«chjef on 
grounds: of :incompetency, but his accusations fell.on deaf ears. 

‘Wayne's qualms about Wilkinson's relieving. him. during the ensuing 
winter were somewhat calmed when he received instructions from fhe 
‘Secretary of. War that he “should make all arrangements proper fo be 
observed fn [his] absence, and that the officer succeeding fo the 
command should be enjoined not to make any the least’ alteration.’ 

The commander+in-chief followed these orders. Finally, on December 
th, 1795, he bade’ alee to the men at Greaney) Vitter 
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| cannot take leave of the Legion, composed of officers 

and men whom | sincerely love without expressing the high . 

idea of the worth and merit of a corps who, by their good 

conduct, fortitude and prowess, have put a glorious period 
to a destructive Indian war. With truth and justice | can 

say that they have deserved well of their country. With a 

heart feelingly alive with extreme Or op hE ude and affection, 

| bid a temporary adieu to the Legion. 

It was not until. Saturday, February \6th, late in the afternoon, 
that Wayne arrived at the outskirts of Philadelphia. Four miles from 
the city, three troops of the Philadelphia Light Horse met his party 
and escorted it into the town. From every tower, bells rang out in 
welcome and, as he sil the Schuylkill, a fifteen-gun salute roared 
from the center square, 

During the winter and spring he rested. Pickering resigned as 
Secretary of War and was replaced by James McHenry. When spring re- 
turned, finally, he wound up his business in Philadelphia and prepared 
_for a journey back to the frontier to finish the work of assuming fhe 
command of the British posts lately given uc by the Jay Treaty. 

On the twenty-third of June, he reached Pittsburgh, on the fifth 
of July, Fort Washington, and on the sixteenth was back at his old 
quarters in Greene Vilte.O8 

Nothing had changed in his absence. Wilkinson, the disaffected, 
was still demanding that the compander=in~chlef answer for his supposed 
misdeeds to a military tribunal, 9 Rumblings from Spanish Louisiana 
were ominous, and antieunionists in Kentucky kepf uP a steady cry for 
their "rights." Intrigue appeared on every sides! 

Insofar as possible, Wayne countered every move of the treason-bent 
insurrectionists. In their NeneP oper Ss he was condemned as a pirate, 

a murderer, and a devil incarnate. But, much-maligned as he was, Wayne 
paid little heed to these verbal beatings. His work was cut out for him 
and he intended to complete it. Already McHenry was breaking up his 
army, sending whole bodies of troops. to the southern territory where 
Indian troubles were brewing, further depleting his force by adding 

- part of it to the Corps of Artitierisgs and Engineers, and by doing 
Little or nofhing about enlistments. itt . 

Toward the end of July, the general bade his final farewell to 

'. Greene Ville and departed for Fort Miamiss On August 7th, he officially 
received it from the British... On the tenth, aboard the Adventure, he 
sailed for Detroit, arriving three days later. Hamtramck, who had pre- 
ceded him, had al!’ in readiness. Wayne's welcome in the city was a 

warm one by both French and British. Major Burbeck was sent with a 
detachment ta Michilimackinac on Lake Huron, On the twentieth of Septem= 
ber, the commander-in-chief wrote to McHenry that “official and complete 
possession of all the posts on the American side of the tine of demarca- 
tion" had taken place./?2 Colonel Winthrop Sargent, secretary ‘of: the 

: Northwest Territory, was taking over administrative control. Wayne's 
misston was thus at an end. | 

Waynets last official letter was written from Detroit, November 
loth. In it he mentioned his plans to make his headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh for the winter./9 The next day, an board the Detroit, he sailed 
out into the broad waters of Lake Erie, bound for Presqu'ile where he 
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arrived on the eighteenth, Tired from the journey, he planned to spend 
a few: days here before going on to Pittsburgh. Then the recurring pains 
struck again. ° He suffered in’ agony for nearly two weeks. ~No physician 
_ was at hand, and, when the generaits condition appeared critical,, Dr. 

. John. Wallace was SuanOnsy from Fort. TAMA Bs 8 Or. Balfour, a long-time 
army. doctor’, also came. ‘ 

There in the Presqutile BistKhausy, Ma jor General Anthony Wayne, 
commander-inechief of the Legion of the United States, died on the 
‘morning of December I5th. Of the event, Sharp ale Wayne's closest 
friend, wrote to Isaac geyne on the thirtieth: ‘a 


Dear Isaac 


The Most distressing intelligence | received last 
night in a letter from Major DeButts -- that your = « ° 
father and my most esteemed friend's death on the: ISth 
instant at Presque [Isle +- he was too severely attacked. 
that he spoke nothing about temporal matters -~ the ¢ — 
disorder the Gout in his stomach -- | know he'made a 
will which |. believe | gave to you == or ips to oh an 
~- | Ps ica should come here +- 


{ am dear sir Yours Bi Aces ye 


sharp nee pe 7 
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IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS 


+ there is an opportune moment to die (a topic subject fo some . 
controversy), Wayne certainly stumbled in upon ite He was a national 
hero. He had accomplished his military and diplomatic missionse He 
had overcome and outweighed, by his example and exploits, his personal 
antagonists and detractors. He could be <incerely mourned by his 
friends and warmly eulogized by his country. Yet, his greatness in 
1796 is not entirely his greatness a century or more later. in the 
tong run, it is not so much what Wayne did and accomplished in:his 
own, time, though that is certainly still important, but of what his 
heritage to the future consisted. Thus, while Wayne justly received 
the plaudits of his country for his military and diplomatic successes 
in the 1790's, future generations of Americans are compelled to add to 
those more apparent victories other, perhaps less tangible, but none= 
theless valid attainments of lasting merit. 

in the first place, as a legislator anda soldier, Anthony Wayne - 
fought for and, for the most part, achieved, a standing army. In a 
time when a regular military force was eauafed with tyranny and 
despotism, when it was popular and democratic to support a citizents 
army, the militia, Wayne did not shrink from espousing an unpopular 
cause. Even when such a powerful figure as Knox compromised, Wayne 
held out, almost a lone voice. In the end he prevailed. Surely 
militia units were stil! "trained" and occasionally brought into 
federal service, but, through Wayne's efforts and example in the field, 
the standing army remained the strong right arm of the national govern= 
ment. 

In terms of discipline and training, Wayne, to all intents and 
purposes, threw over some lona-standing concepts. Taking von Steuben's 
dicta to heart, he masterfully, both literally and figuratively, 
whipped his army into shape. He recognized that discipline, strict 
but purposeful, was the foundation upon which all effective military 
forces rested. Likewise, he deprecated the militia idea because he 
realized that it couldnot achieve the high standard necessary for a 
successful, operational, field force. 

However, Wayne went further than von Steuben, further than his 
military contemporaries in terms of training and tactics. Having 
thoroughly disciplined his soldiers in a behavior and conduct sense, 
he trained them for the specific type of warfare in which they were 
expected to engage. While military men still could be and were ex~ 
pected to be gentlemen, Wayne recognized that war itself, and parti-= 
cularly an Indian war, was no longer a gentlemanly exercise. Therefore, 
the soldier, as an individual, as a part of a unit, and as an integral 
cog in the whole army was trained to do his job and to adapt himse| f 
to the action contemplated. 

Wayne achieved his operational object primarily by two paths. 

The first was through thorough indoctrination of the soldier in the 

use of his arms and in a knowledge of his part of the whole. Secondly, 
Wayne instilled in his men a pride in their calling, a pride in their 
units, and patriotic pride in their service to their country. Thus 
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he found that training to the point of self-reliance and pride in 
doing one's job well were the two components which complemented 
eachother and contributed preeminent ly: ihn fhe success of the army 
in the. field, . 

. Up to Wayne's time, Baron von isPeubente "Bluebook" ' notwithstanding, 
armies of the United States had been primarily expedient. forces in-which 
individual spirit was expected to compensate for lacks in discipline and 
training. Wayne realized that an army to be effective. could not be 
democratic and, though his milttary philosophy flew directly into the 
face of contempotary ¢ political thinking, ‘he held to his point: and, in 
the end, gained it, ; 

When the’ testing” ‘came | ‘at Fallen Timbers, it> must be Brin ctecinee: . 
circumstances and the exigencies of' the moment kept the Legion from 
putting into operation Tts long-rehearsed army manoeuvres, but the 2 
training on the individual and unit levels paic off and the day was 
wone . One has onl'y to compare the generally distraught and ineffective 
operation of the Keritucky’ militia inthe «same action to make. the in= 
evitable decision. The mounted Volunteers' primary effect was: through 
weight of numbers rather than competent operation. Too, Wayne .could 
potnt out ‘that a trained soldier atso had a ‘better chance of survival. 
‘The Legionary forces, which had borne the ‘brunt of the battle, Idst . 
on Lyaxtwenty=six ‘men, while the Kentucky fol le Laisa who had seen tittle 
action, tost thirteen. 4 

, However , Wayne's contributions to the field apuaaeiee of athe 
army. were not his only ones. Particularty in the realm of supply and 
, _ transport did he excell’ and his excellence in this instance must be. 
credited. more to his own stubbornness and- persistence than fo support 
and ‘encouragement from government. Faced: not -only with almost im= . 
‘possible’ problems of supplying and equipping the field. army, but saddled 
.with an archaic system of supply: as well, Wayne, at first. through ex= 
" pediency and ‘tater by policy, developed the’ quartermaster department 
‘ from a weak administrative’ unit into a service: of procurement, trans- 
port, ahd issuance. Though it was’ not until long after Waynets. passing 
from the scene that private contractors were’ removed: from the pivotal 
supply position, in his own time the commander=in-chief demonstrated 
“not only that an army could but that an army should provide -for: its ow 
‘supply. © “In ono’ small way, the victory at Fallen Timbers: was the result 
- of Wayne's concern with this problem, but, more, it- marked a successful 
departure from established traditions and pokicies of mili:fary sub- 
sistence. in the past, it had sometimes been’ necessary for an army to 
supply itself for shor petiods, but Wayne made direct army. tle eal 
and parcel of his total administrative system, « IO 

It “may ‘be ‘argued that the commanding general was .not so Berrects- 
“tive of his ‘medical’ force as he should have been. ' His opposition £o 
tndculation, his tack of pérsonal consideration ‘for his physicians, 
and’ his obvious lack of ‘respect for medicine as a whole alt: contribute 
to thts view. Part‘of this attitude might have arisen because of :his 
Owri physical infirmit tes which physicians appeared more to have 
_ worsened than to have dl{eviated.s ‘However, one must always keep in 
mind that eighteenth century medicine’ was more of an intellectual ex- 
‘ercise than’ an exact science among: those physicians who were formal ly 
trained; and more an expedient mysticism than a: rational preety ces for 
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those who "stilted" themselves doctors. It is to Wayne's credit that 

he wag personally interested in the nufrition of his troops and in the 
personal and general sanitation of his army. If the medical department 
itself was not a major concern of the commander=inechief, the health 
and well+being of the soldiery was always a primary business of his 
administration. 

Some problems and policies of Wayne were never successfully solved. 
Most of these, however, were ticklish ones wherein different levels of 
authority were in conflict or, at least, in disorder. Within his own 
field army, Wayne eventually was able fo establish a chain of command 
responsibility, especially after his descent down the Ohio and the 
subsequent elimination of "General Wilkinson's district." While, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere, there were vocal and verbal detractors 
from a channel of command system, it must be admitted that Wayne, over 
such protestations, established if and made it work. 

It was only im Instances when "higher headquarters," specifically 
the War and Treasury offices, were concerned that lines of command 
became jumbled and snarled. Hamilton, the real powerhouse among the 
cabinet members, regulated the pay and supply of the army through the 
hiring of contractors and as the final accountant for the government. 
Even had he operated through Knox, some of the resulting chaos might 
have been avoided, but this he chose not to do and therefore the top 
level of military administration was plagued and damaged by divided 
and none-to=clear lines of authority. Granted both Hamilton and Knox 
were subject to political pressures, which Wayne did nof or chose not 
to understand, stit!, had there been a more powerful War Department ‘and 
a séttied policy of operation between the War and Treasury branches of 
the executive, the chaos which, at times,. engulfed the mititary estabe 
listment would have been eliminated. 

Wayne was probably the first of the real soldier=-diplomats. While 
an army commander's responsibility usually embraced only his military 
activities, Wayne had the added chore of negotiating the peace which 
had resulted from his triumph of arms. This is not really a surprising 
development. Both Harmar and St. Clair had been charged with similar 
: missions and Indian affairs were part of the War Department's adminis- 
‘ trative responsibility. Yet, contemporary practices and policies do 
not mitigate Wayne's abilities as a. negotiator at the peace table. 
Perhaps It can actually, be attributed to the wisdom of the War Depart~- 
-ment that such was the case;.that the military victory, having won the 
respect of his adversary, would be the logical and idean choice as the 
treaty maker. . , 

' Wayne's. achievements are paralleled by no United States army 
commander of his time. However, they were as much the result of the 
man's strong character as they were a part of expediency and contempor- 
ary military demands. While the commander-in-chief was a dupe for 
flattery and more respected than loved, his very wil! and determination 
were inspiring, if at times disagreeable, attributes of his nature. 

He achieved-his ends, sometimes ruthlessly, but always out of a person~ 
al conviction of what was right and just. ‘He seldom equivocated. He 
was a man of decision, He hid his light under no bushel. Whether his 
officers and men Jiked him, none was ever in ‘doubt where’ the commander- 
inechief stood. i aie. 
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Perhaps Wayne, as the real founder of the American army, was rough 
in his nurturing, but the babe which he speeded to maturity thrived on 
the discipline, the hard training, the new policies, and the intense 
attention to duty and responsibility. Wayne himseif, however, always 
confident, sometimes’ obnoxiously cocky, knew what.he was doing, where 
he was: going, and- what the final analysis would be.. As a.matter of 

fact, in a letter to his son, written following the Battie of Fallen 
Timbers, November 11, !79l, he expressed not only his own judgment of 
himself but the judgment: future generations would have of him when: he 


penned the line: 
"It has been my lot to acquire a Name in Arms." 
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